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aOYIiE'S  GAMES. 


EUCHRE. 

The  game  of  Euchre  is  played  with  thirty-two  cards;  all 
below  the  denomination  of  Seven-spot  being  rejected.  Four 
persons  constitute  the  complement  for  the  game,  and  part- 
ners are  determmed  by  dealing  and  turning  up  one  card  to 
£ach;  those  receiving  the  two  lowest  cards,  and  vice  vers(\ 
being  associated  together. 

The  walue  of  the  cards  in  Euchre  is  the  same  as  in  All- 
ifours,  and  other  games,  excepting  that  the  Knave  of  the 
^uit  corresponding  with  the  trump  is  called  the  Bight 
Bovjer,  and  is  the  highest  card  of  the  hand;  and  the  other 
Rnave  of  the  same  color  is  called  the  Ltft  Bower,  and  i« 
thtj  card  of  second  importance.  For  example  :  if  Hearts 
should  be  turned  Trump,  the  Knave  of  Hearts  is  the  high- 
est card,  the  Knave  of  Diamonds  second  in  value,  and  the 
Ace,  Kmg,  Queen,  &c.,  of  Hearts  then  come  in  their  regu- 
lar order,  as  at  All-Fours.  When  the  Knaves  are  of  the 
opposite  color  from  the  trump  card,  they  rank  no  higher 
than  at  JvU-Fours. 

The  playei-s  usually  cut  for  deal,  and  he  who  cuts  the 
lowest  card  is  entitled  to  the  deal,  and  that  is  accomplished 
by  giving  the  eldest  hand,  or  the  first  person  to  the  left  of 
the  dealer,  two  cards,  and  so  on  all  around,  and  then  deal- 
ing an  additional  three  cards  to  each  player,  in  the  same 
order.  Regularity  slioula  be  observed  in  dealing,  and  no 
party  should  be  allowed  to  receive  from  the  dealer,  in  any 
round,  more  than  the  number  of  cards  given  to  the  eldest 
hand.  For  instance,  if  tne  dealer  begins  by  giving  the 
left-hand  player  two  oartis,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  vary, 
80  as  to  give  another  -eu^^t:,  and  then  two  again,  but  most 
continue  as  he  began,     f^j  proper  manner  of  dealing  is  as 
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we  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  and  should  be  rigidly 
obserred. 

The  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  dealer  is  mauifest. 
From  the  manner  in  which  cards  are  played  in  all  games, 
those  of  %  corresponding  suit  will  necessarily  fall  together, 
and  therefore  the  dealer  enhances  his  prospects  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  for  au  additional  trump  by  dealing 
three  cards  last  round,  for  then  he  has  three  immediately 
preceding  the  trump,  when  if  he  had  begun  the  deal  with 
three  cards  he  would  end  by  having  only  the  two  carda 
preceding  the  trump. 

After  five  cards  have  deen  dealt  to  each  player,  in  the 
order  as  above,  the  dealer  turn*  up  the  top  card  on  the 
pack  or  talon,  which  is  called  the  trump.  After  the  fira 
hand,  the  deal  passes  to  each  player  in  rotation. 

The  game  consists  of  five  points — the  parties  getting  that 
number  first  being  the  winners — and  the  points  are  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  tricks  taken  by  the  players.  If 
all  the  tricks  are  taken  by  one  side  it  constitutes  what  is 
technically  termed  a  march,  and  entitles  the  fortunate 
parties  to  a  count  of  two ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  three 
tricks  in  order  to  count  one,  or  "make  a  point,' ^  as  it  is 
called.    Taking  four  tricks  counts  no  more  than  three. 

When  the  trump  is  turned,  the  first  i)erson  to  the  left  of 
the  dealer  looks  at  his  cards,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  he  intends  to  do,  whether  to  "pass  "  or  "  order 
the  trump  up  ;"  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  his  hand.  If  he  holds  cai-ds  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  secure  three  tricks,  he  will  say,  * '  I  order 
it  up,"  and  the  dealer  is  then  obliged  to  take  the  card 
turned  up,  and  discard  one  from  his  hand  ;  and  the  card 
thus  taken  up  becomes  the  trump.  If  the  eldest  hand  has 
anough  strength  to  order  it  up,  he  will  say,  "I  pass,"  and 
then  the  partner  of  the  dealer  has  to  determine  whether 
he  will  "pass"  or  "assist."    If  he  has  enough,  with  the 
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help  of  the  card  his  partner  has  turned,  to  make  three 
tricks,  he  -will  say,  "I  assist,"  and  the  card  is  taken  up  as 
before.  If  he  passes,  then  it  goes  to  the  third  hand,  wha 
proceeds  exactly  as  the  eldest  hand.  Should  all  the  play- 
ers pass,  it  becomes  the  dealer's  privilege  to  announce 
what  he  will  do,  and  if  he  thinks  he  can  take  three  tricks> 
he  will  say,  "I  take  it  up,"  and  immediately  discard  his 
weakest  card,  placing  it  under  the  remainder  of  the  padk^ 
and  instead  of  the  card  thus  rejected  he  takes  that  turned 
up,  which  remains  the  trump.  It  is  not  considered  en 
regie  for  the  dealer  to  remove  the  trump  card  until  after 
the  first  trick  has  been  taken,  unless  he  needs  it  to  play^ 
It  is  let  lay,  that  every  one  may  see  what  the  trump  ist 
We  may  as  well  state  that  it  is  always  the  dealer's  privi- 
lege to  discard  any  one  card  in  his  hand,  and  take  up  tho 
Irump  card  ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  he  is  assisted  by 
his  p;;rtner,  is  ordered  up  by  his  adversaries,  or  takes  it 
up  himself.  This  gives  the  parties  having  the  deal  act 
advantage  abaut  equal  to  one  trick.  Should  the  dealer 
not  be  confident  of  winning  three  tricks,  he  says,.  '*I  tarn 
it  down,"  and  at  the  same  time  places  the  tum-up  card 
face  down  on  the  pacJc.  Should  all  the  players  decline  to 
play  at  the  suit  turned  up,  and  the  dealer  turn  it  dowo, 
the  eldest  hand  is  then  entitled  to  make  trump  what  h» 
chooses  (excepting  the  suit  already  turned  down)i,  If  tho 
eldest  hand  is  not  strong  enough  in  any  suit,  and  doe»no4^ 
wish  to  make  the  trump,  he  can  pass  again,  and  so  it  wiH 
go  on  in  rotation,  each  one  having  an  opi>ortunity  to  make 
the  trump  in  his  regular  turn,  to  the  dealer.  If  all  tlM-- 
players,  including  the  dealer,  decline  the  making  of  the 
trump  the  deal  is  forfeited  to  tlie  eldest  hand.  The  eldest, 
hand,  after  the  dealer  has  discarded,  opens  the  game,  and 
leads  any  card  he  chooses.  The  person  playing  the  highest 
card  takes  the  trick,  and  he  in  his  turn  is  obliged  to  leaif- 
In  this  manner  the  game  proceeds,  until  the  five  cards  is 
each  hand  are  exhausted.     Players  are  required,  xxaSej 
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penalty  of  the  loss  of  two  points,  to  foWow  suit.  If,  how- 
ever, they  cannot,  they  may  then  throw  away  a  small  card 
or  trump  at  their  pleasure. 

The  Three  and  Four  are  used  in  marking  game.  Tlie 
face  of  the  Three  being  up,  and  the  face  of  the  Four  down 
on  it,  counts  ens,  whether  one,  tno  or  three  pips  are  ex- 
posed, tlie  face  of  the  Foar  being  up,  and  the  Three  over 
it,  face  down,  counts  two,  whether  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  of  the  pips  are  shown  ;  the  face  of  the  Three  upper- 
most counts  three ;  and  the  face  of  the  Four  uppermost 
counts /our.  The  Two  and  Three  are  now  rarely  used  as 
counters,  being  more  liable  to  mistakes. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  one  of  the  general  rules  of 
Euchre,  that  whatever  is  undertaken  by  a  player  must  be 
accomplished,  in  order  to  make  the  point.  For  instance, 
if  I  adopt,  or  order  up  the  trump,  and  fail  in  securing 
three  tricks,  it  is  called  being  "Euchred,"  and  entitles 
the  opponents  to  a  count  of  two  ;  or  if  I  make  the  trump 
after  the  original  one  has  been  turned  down,  and  do  not 
secure  three  tricks,  I  am  also  "Euchred,"  and  it  counts 
as  before.  Therefore  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  order  to 
play  the  game  properly  one  should  have,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  rules,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theoi-y 
of  chances  as  they  apply  to  this  game,  and  exercise  it 
judiciously. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  EUCHRE. 

Adopting — Sfnonyme. — "Taking  it  up."  This  is  the 
privilege  of  the  dealer,  after  the  others  have  passed,  to 
discard  an  Infei-ior  card,  and  use  instead  the  trump  card 
turned  up.     The  words  used  are,  "I  take  it  up." 

Alone* — Playing  without  the  assistance  of  your  partner, 
when  you  have  a  hand  which  it  is  probable  would  take 
five  tricks.  The  words  are,  "I  play  alone,"  or  "  Alone." 
♦r  "Cards  away,"  or  "I  try  it." 
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Aaaitt. — If^  when  your  partner  deals,  and  the  eldesi 
hand  passes,  you  know  by  your  hand  alone,  or  by  com- 
paring  it  with  the  deck-head,  that  you  can  make  three 
tricks,  you  may  say  to  him,  "1  assist."  This  is  equivalent 
fco  ordering  up  the  trump  into  his  hand,  for  he  thereupou 
discards  his  poorest  card,  and  the  trump  card  is  his  to 
play  when  he  needs  it. 

Bower. — The  Jack  or  Knave  of  t>>e  trump  suit,  and  of 
the  suit  of  the  same  color. 

Bridge. — This  is  where  one  side  has  scored  four  and  the 
other  one  or  two.  "When  your  opponents  have  one  or  two 
and  you  have  four,  if  you  are  eldest  luTiul,  unless  you  have 
one  trick  certainly  in  your  hand — that  is,  the  right  bower, 
or  the  left  bow  er  guarded — you  will  order  it  up  whether 
you  have  a  trump  or  not,  to  prevent  them  going  alone, 
and  making  four  points. 

Call. — The  right  to  demand  an  adversary  to  play  an  ex- 
posed card. 

Coat- Cardt.— The  Bower,  King  and  Queen,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  coatetl,  or  dressed- 

Court- Cards. — The  same  as  coat-cards. 

Cross  the  Suit. — To  make  a  trump  of  a  different  color 
from  the  card  turned  up  by  the  dealer. 

Cut. — To  separate  the  shuffled  pack  into  two  parts,  a 
right  possessed  by  the  right  hand  opponent. 

Deal. — To  distribute  the  cards  to  which  each  player  is 
entitled.  You  give  each  player  hve  cards,  in  two  rounds, 
commencing  with  your  left  hand  opponent.  You  begin 
by  dealing  two  cards  to  each,  and  then  three,  or  vice  versa. 

Discard. — Putting  a  card  out  of  the  dealer's  hand,  face 
down,  under  pack  when  he  "takes  it  up"  in  lieu  of  thfl 
trump  card  ou  the  deck. 

Dutch  It. — To  make  a  trumvi  "f  ^im  soior  that  is  turned 
down. 

«JW/^  Batm.—The  left  hand  adversary  of  the  dealatt  m. 
attUed  because  he  is  the  first  to  play. 
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Bmehrt. — The  failure  ti  thafc  side  which  makes,  ordeit 
mff  or  takes  up  a  trutr.p,  to  take  three  tricks  ;  this  failora 
•coring*two  points  to  their  adversaries. 

FacA-Cards. — The  coat-cards. 

Finesse. — This  is  where  a  player  holding  the  best  and 
tfuid  best  trump,  plays  the  latter  first,  taking  the  risk 
that  his  opponents  do  not  hold  the  second  best  trump,  or 
tiiat  his  pai'tner  does.  In  either  case  he  wins  the  two 
tricks. 

Foru. — To  lead  a  suit  of  which  your  opponents  hold 
none,  thus  obiiging  them  to  trump  or  lose  the  trick. 

Oo  J^Zon*.— Synonymous  with  "play  alone." 

Intimation. — Anything  passing  from  one  partner  to 
another,  by  which  the  latter  knows  how  to  play. 

Lay-Card. — Any  card  other  than  tmmp. 

Lay-Suit. — Any  suit  not  a  trump. 

Left  Bowsr. — The  Knave  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump 
suit. 

Left  Bower  Guarded.— The  Left  Bower  protected  bf 
another  trump. 

Lone  Hand. — A  hand  so  strong  in  trumps  alone,  or  to 
trumps  guarded  by  high  cards  of  a  lay  suit,  that  it  will 
probably  win  five  tricks  if  its  holder  plays  alone. 

Lorn  Player. — The  one  playing  without  his  partner. 

Lone  Oame. — Scoring  five  points  to  your  adversary's 
aone. 

Making  the  Trump. — Naming  a  new  suit  for  trump  after 
GiQ  dealer  has  turned  tlie  trump  card  down. 

March, — Where  all  the  tricks  are  made  by  one  side. 

Next  in  Suit. — The  same  as  Dutch  It. 

Numkrif-al  Cards. — Those  neither  ace  nor  face. 

Ordering  Up. — Requiring  the  dealer  and  his  partner  t» 
^bkj  the  trump  as  it  ha.s  been  turned. 

Partner. — The  one  joined  with  you  in  playing  against 
your  adversary.  The  penalty  of  the  misconduct  of  on* 
partner  falls  on  both. 
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Aim. — ^To  decline  to  play  at  the  trump  tonied  x% 

Pase  Again. — To  decline  the  privilege  of  making  ft  nev 
trump  after  the  first  has  been  turned  down. 

Play  AUme. — To  play  a  hand  without  one's  partner. 

Point — One  of  the  five  required  for  the  game. 

Rank. — The  relative  power  of  the  cards,  commendi^ 
and  going  in  trump,  as  follows:  Right  Bower,  Left  Bower, 
Ace,  King,  Queen,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven ;  but  In  tha 
Lay  Suits  the  Jacks  take  place  between  the  Queens  and 
Tens. 

Betpormble. — The  party  who  orders  up  a  trump,  aasisl^ 
make  a  trump  or  take  it  up. 

JBceoA*.— Playing  a  card  of  a  different  suit  from  thafc 
demanded.     This  is  sometimes  vulgarly  called  renig. 

Right  Botoer. — The  Jack  of  trumps. 

Right  Botoer  Followed.— The  Right  Bower  with  anothor 
trump  behind. 

Ruffing. — Another  term  for  trumping  a  suit  other  than 
trumps. 

Score. — The  points  gained  in  a  game  or  rubber. 

Sequence.— The  numerical  succession  of  cards  of  the 
same  color. 

Side  Cards. — Lay  Cards. 

Slam. — Love  game,  vulgarly  called  "a  skunk.** 

Taking  it  £7p.— Indorsing  the  trump  by  the  dealer,  ana 
discarding  another  card  for  it,  after  the  rest  have  passed. 

Tenaee. — Where  the  last  player  holds  in  his  hand  the 
Ughest  and  third  best  of  the  cards  out. 

Throw  Ateay. — To  play  a  worthless  card  when  you  eai»> 
not  follow  suit  and  do  not  desire  to  trump,  as  for  ii 
where  it  is  your  partner's  trick. 

Trump. — The  suit  turned  up,  or  made  the  comi 


3fVfnp   Card. — The  card  which  is  turned  up  bgf  tiM 
dealer  after  the  hands  have  been  dealt  around. 
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Turn  Dotwi.— The  tramp  card  which  is  tamed 
downward  on  the  talon  by  the  dealer  after  all  have  ; 

Undei'playing. — Following  suit  and  winning  with  a  low 
card,  when  you  have  one  in  your  hand  superior  to  jout 
adversary's. 

THE  LAWS  OF  EUCHRE. 


1.  A  game  consists  of  five  points.  If  the  side  who  adopti 
nake  or  order  up  a  trump,  take — 

I.  Five  tricks,  thoy  score  two  points. 
n.  Three  tricks,  they  score  one  point, 
m.  Four  tricks  count  no  more  than  three. 
rV.  If  they  fail  to  take  three  tricks  they  are  ewdued, 
and  the  opposing  party  score  two  points. 

2.  When  a  player  who  plays  alone  takes — 
I.  Five  tricks,  he  scores  four  points. 

n.  Three  tricks  he  scores  one  point. 
IlL  If  he  fail  to  take  tnree  tricks  he  is  euchred,  aad 

the  opposing  party  score  two  points. 
8,  The  penalty  for  a  revoke  takes  precedence  of  aQ 
other  scores. 

4.  An  error  in  coiuit  can  be  rectified  at  any  time  before 
the  next  deal  is  completed. 

SHlTFFIilKa  AKD  CUTTIJIO. 

6.  At  the  outset  of  the  game  each  player  cuts  for  deal, 
and  the  lowest  cut  deals.  If  there  be  a  tie,  the  parties  tied 
eut  again.  The  players  cutting  the  two  b-ghest  cards  play 
against  those  cutting  the  two  lowest. 

6.  In  cutting  the  Ace  is  lowest,  and  the  other  cards 
rank  as  at  Whist. 

7.  Should  a  player  expose  more  than  ov»  card  ha  moat 
cat  again. 
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8.  The  cards  may  be  shuffled  by  any  piayer  who  de- 
aiands  that  privilege,  but  the  dealer  has  always  the  right 
to  shuffle  last. 

9.  The  cards  must  be  cut  by  the  right  hand  opponent 
t)efore  they  are  dealt. 

10.  A  cut  must,  not  be  less  than  four  cards  removed 
from  the  top,  nor  must  it  be  made  so  as  to  leave  less  than 
four  cards  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  pack  must  ie  put  on 
the  table  for  the  cut. 

DEALIKG  A?JD  DISCARDING. 

11.  Afterthc  first  deal,  the  right  of  dealing  goes  to  the  left. 

12.  In  dealing,  five  cards  must  be  distributed  to  each 
player  by  the  dealer,  who  may  begin  by  giving  first  two, 
and  then  three  cards  to  each,  or  vice  versa ;  but  whichever 
course  is  adopted  by  him  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  until 
the  deal  is  completed ;  he  must  not  begin  by  dealing  two 
to  one,  three  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  When  this  rule  is 
violated  the  adverse  side  may  claim  a  new  deal,  provided 
that  they  have  neither  of  them  seen  their  own  hands. 

13.  A  misdeal  forfeits  the  deal,  and  the  following  are 
misdeals : 

I.  A  card  too  many  or  too  few  given  to  either  player. 
n.  Dealing  the  cards  when  the  pack  has  not  been  prop- 
erly cut;  the  claim  for  a  misdeal  in  this  case 
must  be  made  prior  to  the  trump  card  being 
turned,  and  before  the  adversai-ies  look  at  their 
cards. 

14.  Whenever  a  misdeal  is  attributed  to  any  interrup- 
tion by  adversaries,  the  deal  will  not  be  forfeited.  Hence, 
if  an  adversary  touch  his  cards  during  the  deal,  and  the 
dealer's  partner  has  not  done  so,  no  misdeal  can  be 
claimed. 

[  Case.  A,  having  misdealt,  claimed  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  his  opponent  having  interrupted  him,  by  ques> 
Uoning  his  title.    Decision. — Claim  allowed.  1 
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15.  ^Di  whilst  dealing,  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  dealer 
«r  partner,  should  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  touched 
their  cards,  the  latter  may  claim  a  new  deal,  but  the  dejJ 
is  not  lost 

16.  If,  during  the  deal,  the  dealer's  partner  touch  any 
of  his  cards,  the  adversary  may  do  the  same  without  losing 
their  privilege  of  claiming  a  new  deal  shovld  chance  give 
them  that  option. 

17.  If  an  opponent  displays  a  card  dealt,  the  dealer  may 
make  a  new  deal,  unless  he  or  his  partner  have  examined 
their  own  cards. 

18.  If  a  deal  is  made  out  of  turn,  it  is  good,  provided  it 
^  not  discovered  before  the  dealer  has  discarded,  and  the 

eldest  hand  has  led. 

19.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  dealing,  unless  it  be  a  trump 
«}ard,  a  new  deal  may  be  demanded,  but  the  right  to  deal 
is  not  lost. 

20.  If  the  pack  is  discovered  to  be  deiective,  by  reason 
#f  having  more  or  less  than  thirty-two  cards,  the  deal  is 
t?oid ;  but  all  the  jx)ints  before  made  are  good. 

•21.  The  dealer,  unlsss  he  turn  down  the  trump,  must 
discard  one  card  from  his  hand  and  take  up  the  trump 
card. 

22.  Tlie  discard  is  not  complete  until  the  dealer  has 
placed  the  card  under  the  pack;  and  if  the  eldest  hand 
makes  a  lead  before  the  discard  is  complete,  he  cannot 
take  back  the  card  thus  led,  but  must  let  it  remain.  The 
dealer,  however,  may  change  the  card  he  intended  to  dis- 
card and  substitute  another,  or  he  may  play  alone,  not- 
withsranding  a  card  has  been  led.  After  the  dealer  has 
quitted  the  discard  card,  he  cannot  take  it  in  Iiand  Again 
onder  any  circumstances. 

33.  After  the  discard  has  been  made  the  dealer  must  let 
tii€  trump  cai-d  remain  upon  the  talon  until  it  is  necessary 
to  play  it  on  a  trick.  After  the  trump  card  has  been  taken 
(n  hand,  no  player  has  a  right  to  demand  its  denomination. 
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%«t  he  .aajr  ask  for  the  trump  suit  and  the  dealer  mosfc 
faifonn  him. 

24.  Should  a  player  play  with  more  than  fire  cards,  or 
the  dealer  forget  to  discard  and  omit  to  declare  the  fact 
before  three  tricks  have  been  turned,  the  party  so  offend- 
ing is  debarred  from  counting  any  points  made  in  that 
deal,  and  the  deal  is  lost.  Under  the  above  circumstances, 
should  the  adverse  side  win,  they  score  all  the  points  they 
make. 

PLATIUO  OUT  OF  TORN,  AND  KXPOSKD  CABD8. 

25.  All  exposed  cards  may  be  called,  and  the  offending 
party  compelled  to  lead  or  play  the  expossed  card  or  cards 
when  he  can  legally  do  so,  but  in  no  case  can  a  card  be 
called  if  a  revoke  is  thereby  caused.  See  Law  39.  The 
following  are  exposed  cards : 

L  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

IL  Should  a  player  indicate  that  he  holds  a  certain  card 
in  his  hand. 

in.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upwards. 

IV.  All  cards  exposed,  whether  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, so  that  an  opponent  can  distinguish  and 
name  them. 

26.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  his  adversaries  may 
demand  of  him  to  withdi-aw  his  card,  and  the  lead  may  be 
compelled  from  the  right  player,  and  the  card  improperly 
led  be  treated  as  an  exposed  card,  and  called  at  any  time 
during  that  deal;  provided  that  no  revoke  is  thereby 
caused. 

27.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn  and  the  mislead  ii 
followed  by  the  other  three,  the  trick  is  completed  and 
stands  good ;  but  if  only  the  second,  or  the  second  and 
third,  have  played  to  the  false  lead,  their  cards,  on  dis. 
oovery  of  tlieir  mistake,  are  taken  back,  and  there  is  no 
penalty  against  any  one  except  the  original  offender,  whoea 
ttard  may  be  called. 
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98.  If  any  player  play  ont  of  tura,  hia  opponents  may 
compel  him  to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  card  improperly 
played  may  be  treated  as  an  exposed  card,  and  called  at 
any  time  during  that  deal,  provided  no  revoke  is  thereby 
caused. 

29.  If  any  player  trump  a  card  In  enor,  and  thereby 
induce  an,opi)onent  to  play  otherwise  than  he  would  have 
done,  the  latter  may  take  up  his  card  without  penalty, 
and  may  call  upon  the  offender  to  play  the  trump  at  any 
period  of  the  hand. 

80.  If  two  cards  be  played,  or  if  the  plajper  play  twice 
to  the  same  trick,  his  opponent  can  elect  which  of  the  two 
flhall  remain  and  belong  to  the  trick.  Provided,  howevet^ 
tltat  no  revoke  be  caused. 

[But  if  the  trick  should  happen  to  be  turned  with  five 
cai-ds  in  it,  adversaries  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  ] 

31.  If  a  player,  supposing  that  he  can  take  every  trici 
or  for  any  other  reason,  throw  down  his  cards  upon  tb  ^ 
table  with  their  faces  exposed,  the  adverse  side  may  cat] 
each  and  all  of  the  cards  bo  exposed,  as  they  may  deem 
most  advantageous  to  their  game,  and  the  delinquent 
party  must  play  the  exposed  cards  accordingly. 

THE  BEVOKE. 

82.  When  a  i-evokc  occurs,  the  adverse  paity  *re  eiw 
titled  to  two  points  to  their  score. 

83.  If  a  Rui*-  is  led,  and  any  one  of  the  players  having  a 
card  of  the  saiue  suit  shall  play  another  suit  to  it — ^that 
constitutes  a  revoke.  But  if  the  error  be  discovered  be- 
fore the  trick  is  quitted  or  before  the  party  having  «o 
played  a  wrong  suit  or  his  partner  shall  play  again,  tbe 
penalty  only  amounts  to  the  cards  being  treated  as  ex- 
posed, and  being  liable  to  be  called. 

84.  When  the  player  who  has  made  a  revoke  corrects 
his  error,~lii8  partner,  if  he  has  played,  cannot  change  his 
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eard  played,  but  the  adversary  may  withdraw  his  card, 
and  play  another  if  he  objects  to  do  so. 

35.  When  a  revoke  is  claimed  against  adversaries,  if 
they  mix  their  cards,  or  throw  them  up,  the  revoke  is 
taken  for  gmnted,  and  they  lose  two  points. 

88.  No  party  can  claim  a  revoke  after  cutting  for  a  new 
deal. 

37.  A  revoke  on  both  sides  forfeits  to  neither ;  but  a 
new  deal  must  be  had. 

88.  If  a  player  makes  a  revoke,  his  side  cannot  count 
any  points  made  in  that  hand. 

39.  A  part3/  refusimj  to  play  an  exposed  card  on  call, 
forfeits  two  to  his  opponents,  as  in  a  revoke. 

MAKING  THE  TRUMP,   AND  PLATING  ALONE. 

40.  Any  player  making  a  trump  cannot  change  the  suit 
after  having  once  named  it ;  and  if  he  should  by  error 
name  the  suit  previously  turned  down,  he  forfeits  his  right 
to  make  the  trump,  and  such  privilege  must  pass  to  the 
next  eldest  player, 

41.  A  player  may  only  play  alone  when  he  adops,  orders 
up  or  makes  a  trump ;  or  when  his  partner  assists,  orders 
up  or  makes  a  trump.  He  cannot,  however,  play  alone 
with  a  trump  he  has  passed,  or  with  a  trump  the  making 
of  which  he  has  passed  ;  nor  can  he  play  alone  after  a  lead 
has  been  made  by  himself  or  by  his  opponents. 

42.  A  player  cannot  play  alone  when  he  or  his  partner 
is  ordered  up  by  an  opponent,  or  when  the  opposite  side 
adopts  or  makes  the  trump.  Only  those  can  play  alone 
who  have  legally  taken  the  responsibility  of  the  trump 
aad  may  be  euchred  ;  therefore,  when  one  player  elects  to 
play  alone,  neither  of  his  opponents  may  play  alone 
against  him. 

43.  When  tk  player  having  the  right  to  play  alone  elects 
^  do  so,  his  partner  cannot  supersede  him  and  play  alone 

lustead. 
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[ia  gaying  "X  go  it  alone,"  when  it  is  his  turn  to  setti© 
the  game  and  confirm,  or  make  the  trump,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  partner  binds  the  adversaries,  and  conse- 
quently binds  himself  and  his  partner.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  the  partner,  but  between  the  partuerand  the 
opposing  players.  Tlie  partner,  by  confirming  the  trump 
and  declaring  to  play  alone,  has  settled  the  game  and  cut 
o£F  the  opponents  right  who  is  third  man.  It  follows  that, 
as  he  has  been  allowed  to  do  this,  his  action  must  have  at 
the  same  time  cut  oflf  the  right  of  his  own  partner  to 
change  the  game.  It  would  be  a  change  fcr  him  to  sub- 
stitute himself  for  the  player  who  has  declared  to  go 
alone.  Whenever  this  declaration  is  made  by  the  player 
who  has  the  "say,"  it  creates  an  obligation  on  the  other 
side  to  play  against  a  lone  hand,  and  on  his  part  to  play 
the  lone  hand.  This  obligation  his  partner  cannot  be  i)er- 
mitted  to  break.  ] 

44.  When  a  player  announces  that  he  will  play  alone, 
his  pai-tner  must  place  his  cards  upon  the  table,  face 
downwards,  and  should  the  latter  expose  the  face  of  any 
of  his  cards,  either  by  accident  or  design,  his  opponents 
may  compel  him  to  play  or  not  to  play  with  his  partner, 
at  their  option. 

45.  A  player  who  goes  alone  must  announce  his  inten- 
tion in  a  clear  and  audible  way  and  tone,  so  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  his  design.  If  he  expresses  his  pur- 
pose in  a  vague  and  ambiguous  manner,  so  that  it  is  not 
clearly  understood  by  his  adversaries,  and  he  or  they  make 
a  lead,  he  forfeits  his  privilege,  and  must  play  with  his 
partAer. 

IHTIMATION   BETWEEN  PARTKER8. 

46.  If  a  partner  indicates  his  hand  by  word  or  gesture 
to  his  partner,  directs  him  how  to  play,  even  by  telling 
him  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  game,  or  in  any  way  acts 
unfairly,  the  adversary  scores  one  poini. 
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4T.  If  a  player,  when  they  are  at  a  bridge,  calls  the 
attention  of  his  partner  to  the  fact,  so  that  the  latt^ 
orders  up,  the  latter  forfeits  the  right  to  order  up,  and 
either  of  the  opponents  may  play  alone,  if  they  choose 
so  to  do. 

[ ""Wha^  ,^n>  trumps?"  " Draw  your  card."  " Can  yoa 
not  follow  suit?"  •'!  think  there  is  a  revoke?"  The 
above  remarks,  or  those  analogous,  are  the  only  ones 
allov  >j  to  be  used,  and  they  only  by  the  i)erson  whose 
turn  it  is  to  play. 

48.  No  player  has  a  right  to  see  any  trick  but  the  lasf 
one  turned. 

ON  ADOPTING  OR  TAKING  UP  THE  TRUMP. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  force  of  cards  to  take 
the  trump  up,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  player.  The  purpose  being  to  make  a  point,  of  course 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  taking  three 
tricks,  and  this  probability  should  be  made,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  game.  If  the 
dealer  should  be  three  or  four  on  the  score,  while  the 
opponents  are  one  or  two,  the  deal  might  be  passed  by 
turning  the  trump  down,  and  still  the  chances  of  gaining 
the  game  be  not  materially  reduced  ;  but  if  the  position 
should  be  reversed,  then  the  dealer  would  be  warranted 
in  attempting  the  hazard  upon  a  light  hand,  as  the  pros- 
I)ects  of  defeat  with  the  deal  in  his  favor  would  be  no 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  the  same  against  him.  Of 
course  any  player  would  know  that  his  success  would  be 
beyond  peradventure,  if  holding  both  Bowers  and  the 
Ace.  The  moment  you  attempt  to  point  out  what  any- 
thing less  would  avail,  you  depart  from  the  scope  of 
argument,  predicated  upon  substantial  bases,  to  the 
unsubstantial  realms  of  hypothesis.  Anything  less  than 
both  Bowers  and  the  Ace  miglU  be  euchred,  and  the  plod* 
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ding  player  who  exhausted  his  time  in  the  search  of  abacv 
lute  certainty  might  be  beaten  a  hundred  times  by  the 
cards  which  he  had  rejected.  It  is  generally  accepted  as 
"sound  doctrine,"  that  three  trumps — two  of  them  being 
Court  cards,  backed  by  a  lay  ace — is  sufficient  to  attempt 
a  point.  The  player  must  note  the  state  of  the  game,  and 
act  accordingly.  If  the  game  stand  four  and  four,  it  Is 
better  for  him  to  take  up  the  trump  on  a  small  hand  than 
to  leave  it  for  his  adversaries  to  make.  Suppose  the  game 
is  three  and  three,  he  should  be  very  careful  of  adopting 
the  tnimp  on  a  weak  hand,  because  a  euchre  puts  Ms 
opponents  out. 

ON  PASSING  AND  ORDERING  UP. 

No  prudent  player  will  "order"  the  trump  unless  he 
holds  enough  to  render  his  chances  of  success  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  There  are  times  and  positions  of  the 
game  when,  however,  there  would  be  no  imprudence  in 
ordering  up  upon  a  light  hand  ;  for  instance,  supposing 
the  game  to  stand  four  and  four,  the  dealer  turns  the 
trump,  and  either  the  eldest  or  thud  hand  has  an  ordinary 
good  show  of  cards,  with  nothing  better  of  another  suit, 
there  it  would  be  proper  to  order  up,  for  should  the  trump 
be  turned  down,  your  chances  of  success  would  be  lost, 
and  in  case  you  are  euchred,  it  would  but  give  the  game 
to  those  who  would  win  it  anyhow  at  another  suit. 

If  the  position  of  the  player  is  eldest  hand,  and  a  suit 
should  be  turned  in  which  he  receives  both  Bowers  and 
another  large  trump,  and  he  has  also  two  cards  of  the 
corresponding  suit  in  color,  it  would  clearly  be  his  policy 
to  pass,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  if  the  dealer's  partner 
snould  assist,  he  would  be  enabled  to  euchre  the  opposing 
side,  and  if  the  trump  were  turned  down,  his  hand  would 
be  just  as  good  in  the  next  suit ;  and  having  the  first 
opportunity  of  makig  the  trump,  he  could  go  it  alone, 
with  every  probability  of  making  the  hand  anH  "t^nag 
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Should  the  eldest  hand  hold  the  Right  Bower,  Ace  or 
King,  and  another  small  trump,  and  a  card  of  the  same 
color  as  the  trump  suit,  it  would  be  good  play  to  pass;  for 
if  the  adversaries  adopt  the  trump,  ho  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility euchre  them ;  and  if  they  leject  it,  he  can  make  the 
trump  the  next  iu  suit,  and  the  clmnces  of  scoring  a  point 
are  in  his  favor. 

When  a  player  is  four  ana  holds  commanding  ti-umps 
sufficient  to  make  a  sure  point,  he  should  oi-der  up,  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  eldest  hand,  for  then  he  will  take  his 
opponent's  deal. 

As  a  genera]  nile  the  eldest  hand  should  not  order  up 
the  trump,  unless  he  has  good  commanding  cards,  say, 
Right  Bower,  King  and  Ten  of  trumps,  with  a  lay  Ace  of 
a  different  color,  or  Left  Bowsr,  King  and  two  numerical 
trumps.  The  player  at  the  right  of  the  dealer  should 
hoUl  a  very  strong  hand  to  order  up  the  trump,  because 
hia  partner  has  evinced  weakness  by  passing,  and  if  the 
opposing  side  turn  down  the  trump,  bis  partner  has  the 
first  say  to  make  a  new  trump. 

ON  MAKING  THE  TRUMP. 

If  the  dealer  turns  the  trump  down,  the  eldest  hand  has 
the  privilege  of  making  it  what  ho  pleases,  and  the  rule  to 
be  generally  followed  is,  if  possible,  to  Dutch  it,  *.  e.,  to 
make  it  next  in  suit,  or  iho  same  color  of  the  trump  turned. 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  evidc^ut.  If  Diamonds  should 
be  the  trump  turned,  and  the  dealer  refuse  to  take  it  up, 
it  would  be  a  reasonable  supposition  that  neither  of  the 
Bowers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents ;  for  if  the 
dealer's  partner  had  held  one  of  them,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  assisted ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  turned 
down  by  the  dealer  also,  raises  the  presumption  that  he 
had  neither  of  them.  Then,  in  the  absence  of  either 
Bower,  an  oth.  nvise  weak  hand  could  make  the  point  in 
the  same  color.     For  reverse  reasons,  the  partner  of  the 
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de5.'er  would  cross  the  suit,  and  mjike  it  Clubs  or  ftpades; 
as  his  partner  had  evidenced  •weakness  in  the  red  suit  by 
•  turning  a  red  card  down,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  presume 
tnat  his  strength  v  as  in  the  black. 

Be  careful  how  you  make  the  point  when  your  adver- 
Baries  have  scored  three  points,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  do 
not  make  or  order  up  a  trump  unless  you  are  eldest  hand 
or  the  dealer's  partner. 

ON  ASSISTING. 

"Assisting"  is  where  your  partner  is  the  dealer,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  card  he  has  turned  trump,  you  deem 
your  hand  sufficient  to  take  three  tricks.  In  other  words, 
suppose  the  Ace  of  Hearts  to  be  turned,  and  you  hold  the 
Left  Bower  and  King;  you  say  to  your  partner,  "I  assist," 
and  then  he  is  obliged  to  take  up  the  Ace  turned  and  dis- 
card, the  same  as  though  he  had  taken  it  up  voluntarily. 
Two  Court-cards  are  considered  a  good  assisting  hand ; 
but  where  the  game  is  very  close,  of  course  it  is  advisable 
to  assist,  even  upon  a  lighter  hand ;  for  if  the  game  stands 
four  and  four,  the  firet  hand  will  order  up  if  the  card 
turned  is  the  best  in  his  hand,  and  therefore  the  fact  of  his 
passing  would  be  an  evidence  of  weakness. 

'v/hen  assisted  by  your  partner,  and  you  hold  a  card 
next  in  denomination  to  the  card  turned  up  (whether 
higher  or  lower),  play  it  as  opportunity  offers.  For  In- 
stance, if  you  turn  up  the  Ace,  and  hold  either  the  Left 
Bower  or  King,  when  a  chance  occurs  play  the  Bowet  or 
King,  and  thus  inform  your  partner  that  you  have  the 
Ace  remaining.  The  same  policy  should  be  adopted 
when  your  partner  assists  and  you  have  a  sequence  of 
three  trumps,  the  trump  card  being  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  in  such  a  situation  inveriably  play  the  highest  card 
of  the  sequence,  this  will  inform  your  partner  that  yoa 
hold  the  balance  of  the  sequence,  and  with  this  knowledge 
be  can  shape  his  play  to  suit  circumstances.    Supposing' 
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tiw  King  Is  turned  up  and  you  hold  the  Queen  and  Tbq 

Spot,  when  au  occasion  presents  itself  play  the  Queen 
and  ii  pour  partner  is  au  fait  at  the  game  he  will  know 
you  have  the  Ten  Spot  in  your  hand. 

As  a  general  rule,  always  assist  when  you  can  take  two 
tricks. 

ON  THE  LONE  HAND. 

There  is  still  another  privilege  allowed  the  noldet  of  % 
good  hand,  and  that  is  to  play  it  alone.  If  from  the  full- 
ness of  your  hand  there  is  a  reasonably  possibility  that 
you  can  secure  all  the  tricks,  you  play  it  alone,  or  without 
the  assistance  of  your  partner,  and  if  successful,  you  are 
entitled  to  a  score  of  four  points. 

In  order  to  avail  yourself  of  the  privilege  of  going  alone, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  trump ;  that  is,  you  must  adopt,  order  up,  or  make 
the  trump ;  or  your  partner  must  assist,  order  up,  or  make 
the  trump ;  but  you  cannot  play  alone  with  a  trump  you 
have  passed,  or  with  a  trump  the  making  of  which  you 
have  passed.  Having  complied  with  the  above  require- 
ments, there  is  no  abridgement  to  the  right  to  play  alone, 
except  when  the  attempt  has  been  anticipated  by  your 
adversay  ordering  up  the  trump,  which  a  prudent  player 
will  always  do  in  certain  positions  of  the  game.  (See  **tho 
Bridge.")  Should  your  partner  announce  that  he  will 
play  alone,  you  cannot  supersede  him  and  play  alone 
yourself,  but  must  place  your  cards  upon  the  table,  face 
downwards,  no  matter  how  strong  your  hand  may  be. 
You  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  order  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  privilege  of  playing  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  declare 
your  intention  of  doing  so  distinctly  and  in  plain  terms, 
thus:  "I  play  alone;"  if  you  fail  to  do  this  and  the  ad- 
verse side  make  a  lead,  you  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  privi- 
legt  You  must  also  be  careful  and  make  the  an- 
*,  in  good  season ;  if  you  neglect  to  do  so,  ami 
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tki  adverse  side  make  a  lead,  or  if  you  lead  yourself  befne 
declaring  your  intention  of  playing  alone,  you  lose  the 
the  right,  and  your  opponents  may  compel  you  to  play 
•with  your  partner. 

Some  players  mey  have  an  absurd  notion  that  one  side 
may  play  alone  against  the  other,  and  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  original  player  to  take  three  tricks,  that  the 
adverse  side  may  score  four  points.  This  is,  however, 
directly  opposed  to  the  axiom  in  euchre,  that  only  those 
can  play  alone  that  take  the  responsibility  of  the  trump, 
and  incur  the  chance  of  being  euchred. 

In  playing  a  lone  hand  it  is  always  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  lead.  The  next  advantage  is  to  have  the  last 
play  on  the  first  trick,  therefore  the  eldest  hand  and  the 
dealer  may  assume  the  responsibility  of  playing  alone  on  -a 
weaker  hand  than  either  of  the  other  players. 

When  your  opponent  is  playing  alone,  and  trumps  a  suit 
you  or  your  partner  leads,  be  sure  and  throw  away  all 
cards  of  that  suit  upon  his  subsequent  leads,  provided  you 
do  not  have  to  follow  suit. 

When  opposing  a  lone  hand  and  your  partner  throws 
away  high  cards  of  any  particular  suit,  you  may  be  sure 
he  holds  good  cards  in  some  other  suit ;  you  should  there- 
fore retain  to  the  last  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  he 
throws  away  lif  you  have  one)  in  preference  to  any  other 
card,  UBle.':<>  ii>  be  an  ace  of  some  suit. 

THE  BRIDGE. 

If  one  side  has  scored  four  and  the  other  one,  such  posi- 
tion is  called  a  "bridge,"  and  the  following  rule  should 
be  observed : 

To  make  the  theory  perfectly  plain,  we  will  suptwso  A 
and  B  to  be  playing  against  C  and  D,  the  former  being 
four  in  the  game  and  the  latter  but  one.  C  having  dealt. 
B  first  looks  at  his  hand,  and  finds  he  has  but  one  or  two 
fmall  trumps ;  in  other  words  a  light  hand     .dt  this  stage 
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of  the  game  it  would  be  his  policy  to  order  up  the  trumps 
and  submit  to  being  euchred,  in  order  to  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  C  or  D  playing  it  alone ;  for  if  they  should  by 
good  fortune  hapi)en  to  succeed,  the  score  of  four  would 
give  them  the  game ;  when,  if  it  were  ordered  up,  the 
most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  get  the  euchre,  and 
that  giving  but  a  score  of  two,  the  next  deal,  with  its  per- 
centage, would  in  all  probability  give  A  and  B  enough  to 
make  their  remaining  point  and  go  out.  If,  however,  B 
should  have  enough  to  prevent  a  lone  hand,  he  can  pass  as 
usual,  and  await  the  result.  Tlie  Right  Bower  or  Left 
Bower  guarded  is  sufficient,  to  block  a  lone  hand. 

The  eldest  hand  is  the  only  one  who  should  order  up  at 
the  bridge,  for  if  he  passes,  his  partner  may  rest  assured 
that  he  holds  commanding  cards  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
adversaries  making  a  lone  hand.  If,  however,  the  eldest 
hand  passes,  and  his  partner  is  tolerably  strong  in  trumps, 
the  latter  may  then  order  up  the  trump  to  make  a  point 
and  go  out,  for  by  the  passing  of  the  eldest  hand  his  part- 
ner is  informed  that  he  holds  one  or  more  commanding 
trumps,  and  may  therefore  safely  play  for  the  point  and 
game. 

The  eldest  hand  should  always  order  ap  at  the  bridge 
when  not  sure  of  a  trick ;  the  weaker  his  hand,  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  doing  so. 

ON  DISCARDING. 

When  the  dealer  takes  the  trump  up  beiore  the  play 
begins,  it  is  his  duty  to  discard  or  reject  a  card  from  his 
hand,  in  lieu  of  the  card  taken  up.  "We  will  suppose  the 
Ten  of  Hearts  to  be  turned,  and  the  dealer  holds  the 
Right  Bower,  with  the  Ace  and  Nine  Spot  of  Clubs  and 
King  of  Diamonds ;  the  proper  card  to  reject  would  be 
the  King  of  Diamonds,  for  there  would  be  no  absolute 
certainty  of  its  taking  a  tiick.  The  Ace  might  be  held  by 
the  opponents,  and  by  retaining  the  Ace  and  Nine  3pat  of 
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of  Clubs,  the  whole  suit  of  Clubs  might  be  exhausted  by 
the  Ace,  and  then  the  Nine  Spot  would  be  good ;  or,  if  the 
trump  should  be  one  of  the  red  suits,  and  the  dealer  held 
three  trumps  and  a  Seven  of  Spades  and  a  Seven  of  Hearts, 
it  would  be  better  to  discard  the  Spade,  for,  as  the  'dealer's 
strength  was  in  the  red  suit,  the  probabilities  would  be 
that  the  other  side  would  be  correspondingly  weak,  and 
and  therefore  the  Heart  would  be  better  than  the  Spade. 
Where  you  have  two  of  one  suit  and  one  of  another  to 
discard  from,  always  discard  the  suit  in  which  you  haTo 
one  card,  for  then  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ''Tuff.'- 

THE  LEAD. 

We  have  seen  that  the  game  is  opened  \.j  the  eldest 
hand  leading,  and  much  depends  upon  this  feature  of  the 
game. 

Where  a  dealer  has  been  assisted,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  lead  through  the  assisting  hand,  and  frequently 
results  favorably ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  dealer  having 
but  the  trump  turned,  a  single  lead  of  trump  exhausts  his 
strength,  and  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  a  strong  suit  of 
lay  cards.  It  is  not,  however,  always  advisable  to  lead  » 
trumip,  for  if  the  eldest  hand  holds  a  tenace,  his  duty  is  to 
maneuvre  «»o  as  to  secure  two  tricks ;  but  this  is  only  an 
exceptional  case.  The  proper  method  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  lead  is  indicated  by  the  quality  of  the  hand 
and  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  The  eldest  hand, 
holding  two  Aces  and  a  King  with  two  small  trumps, 
of  course  would  lead  trump  through  an  assisting  hand, 
for  the  reason  that  the  only  hope  of  securing  a  euchre 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  lay  suits,  and 
they  only  can  be  made  available  after  the  trumps  have 
been  exhausted. 

Where  the  dealer  takes  the  trump  voluntarily,  the  eldest 
hand  is  of  course  upon  the  defensive,  and  to  lead  trump 
anJer  such  circumstances  would  be  disastrous. 
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Should  your  partner  have  the  Right  Bower  turned,  lead 
a  small  trump ;  by  so  dong  you  will  be  sure  to  weaken 
your  adversary's  hand. 

When  your  partner  makes  the  trump  or  orders  it  up, 
lead  him  tne  best  trump  you  hold.     Do  this  in  any  case. 

When  you  hold  the  commanding  cards  they  should  be 
led  to  make  tht  march;  but  if  you  are  only  strong  enough 
to  secure  your  point,  side  cards  Bhould  be  used ;  put  the 
lowest  on  your  partner's  lead,  if  it  be  a  commanding  card; 
the  highest  on  your  adversary's. 

When  opposed  to  a  lone  hand,  always  lead  the  best  card 
you  have  of  a  lay  suit,  so  that  the  possibility  of  your  part- 
ner's retaining  a  card  of  the  same  suit  with  yourself  may 
be  avei-ted ;  particularly  if  it  is  a  card  of  opposite  color 
from  the  tmmp,  for  if  a  red  card  should  be  trump  and  an 
opponent  played  it  alone,  there  would  be  more  probability 
of  his  not  having  five  red  cards  than  of  his  holding  that 
number,  and  the  further  chance  that  if  he  did  hold  five 
red  cards,  it  would,  in  like  proportion,  reduce-  the  proba- 
bility of  your  partner  having  one  of  the  same  suit,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  weaken  your  opponent's  hand 
by  trumping  it. 

The  exception  to  the  abo>,  rule  is,  when  you  hold  two 
or  three  cards  of  a  suit,  including  Ace  or  King,  and  two 
small  cards  in  other  suits ;  in  this  case  your  best  play 
would  be  to  lead  one  of  the  latter  and  save  your  strong 
suit,  for  the  reason  that  your  partner  may  hold  command- 
ing cards  in  your  weak  suits,  and  thus  you  give  him  a 
chance  to  make  a  trick  with  them,  and  if  this  does  not 
occur,  you  have  your  own  strong  suit  in  reserve,  and  may 
secure  a  trick  with  it. 

When  playing  to  make  a  lone  hand,  always  lead  your 
commanding  trump  cards  first,  reserve  your  numerical 
trumps  and  lay  suit  for  the  closing  leads.  When  you  have 
exhausted  your  commanding  trumps,  having  secured  two 
tricks,  and  retain  in  your  hand  a  numerical  trump  and 
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two  cards  of  a  lay  suit,  lead  the  highest  of  the  lay  suit  to 
make  the  third  trick,  then  your  trump.  For  instance, 
supi)ose  Heans  are  tnimi)s,  and  you  hold  the  Right  and 
Left  Bowers  and  Ten  of  Trumps,  and  Ace  and  Nine  of 
Spades,  lead  your  Bowers,  then  the  Ace  of  Spades,  fol- 
lowing with  the  Ten  of  Trumps  and  your  lay  Nine.  The 
reason  for  playing  thus  is  obvious.  You  may  not  exhaust 
your  adversaries'  trumps  by  the  first  two  leads,  and  if 
either  of  them  were  to  retain  a  trump  card  superior  to 
your  Ten,  by  leading  the  latter  you  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, suffer  the  mortification  of  being  euchred  on  a  lone 
hand.  For  example — we  will  suppose  one  of  your  opiHV 
nents  holds  the  Queen,  Seven  and  Eight  of  trumps,  with  a 
small  Diamond  and  Club,  or  two  of  either  suit ;  he  would 
play  the  small  trumps  on  your  Bowers,  and  if  you  led  the 
Ten  of  trumps  he  would  capture  it  with  his  Queen,  and 
lead  you  a  suit  you  could  not  take.  Tour  chance  of 
escape  from  such  a  dilemma  would  be  very  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  on  your  third  lead  you  were  to  lead  the  lay 
Ace,  you  would  force  your  adversary  to  play  his  remain- 
ing trump,  and  allow  you  to  win  the  point. 

When  you  hold  three  small  trumps  and  good  lay  cards 
and  desire  to  euchre  your  opponents,  lead  a  trump,  for* 
when  trumps  are  exhaused  you  may  possibly  make  your 
commanding  lay  cards  win. 

When  you  make  the  trump  next  in  suit,  always  lead  a 
trump,  unless  you  hold  the  tenace  of  Righf.  Bower  and 
Ace,  and  even  then  it  would  be  good  policy  lead  the 
Bower,  if  you  hold  strong  lay  cards. 

When  you  hold  two  trumps,  two  lay  cards  of  the  same 
suit,  and  a  single  lay  card,  lead  one  of  the  tw©  lay  cards, 
for  you  may  win  a  trick  by  trumping  the  suit  of  which 
you  hold  none,  and  then,  by  leading  your  second  lay  card, 
you  may  force  your  opponents  to  tnimp,  and  thus  weaken 
them.  With  such  a  hand  it  would  not  be  good  play  to 
lead  the  single  lay  card,  for  you  might  have  the  good 
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fntane  to  throw  away  oa  your  partner*s  tnck,  »ad  rofl 
the  same  suit  when  led  1  y  your  opponents. 

When  your  partner  has  made  or  adopted  the  trump,  it  is 
bad  play  to  win  the  lead,  unless  you  are  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  hand  sufficiently  strong  to  play  for  a  march. 

If  your  partner  assists  you  and  has  played  a  trump,  and 
you  have  won  a  trick  and  the  lead,  do  not  lead  him  a  trump 
unless  you  hold  commanding  cards,  and  are  pretty  certain 
of  making  the  old  trick  or  a  march,  for  your  partner  may 
have  assisted  on  two  trumps  only,  in  which  case  such  a 
lead  would  draw  Lis  remaining  trump,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prove  fatal  to  his  most  cheiished  plans. 

When  you  have  lost  the  first  two  tricks  and  secured  the 
third,  if  you  hold  a  trump  and  a  lay  card,  play  the  former, 
for  in  this  position  of  the  game  it  is  your  only  chance  to 
make  or  save  a  euchre.  There  are  only  two  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  viz :  when  you  have  assisted  your  partner,  or 
wh-^n  lie  has  adopted  tlie  ti-ump  and  still  retains  the  trump 
card  in  his  hand.  In  th'i  former  instance  you  should  lead 
the  lay  card,  trusting  to  your  partner  to  trump  it;  in  the 
latter  case,  you  should  also  lead  the  lay  card,  unless  your 
trump  is  fuperior  to  your  partner's  and  your  lay  card  is 
an  Ace  or  a  King,  in  which  case  you  should  play  trump, 
and  trust  to  the  lay  card  to  win  the  fifth  trick.  The 
reason  for  this  play  is  very  manifest :  if  your  opponents 
hold  a  better  aunip  than  you,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
them  winning  the  odd  trick,  and  therefore,  the  euchre  or 
point;  but  if  they  hold  a  smaller  trump,  your  lead  ex 
hausts  it,  and  you  may  win  the  last  tiick  with  your  lay 
card.  This  position  frequently  occurs  in  the  game,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  novice. 

TRUMPS. 

In  the  game  of  euchre,  nothing  is  more  mijwrtMit  than 
the  judicious  employment  of  trumps,  and  the  successful 
issue  of  the  game  is,  perhaps,  more  dex)endent  upon  » 
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thorongn  knowledge  of  their  power  and  use  than  a/l  othm 
points  of  the  game  combined.  In  the  course  of  this  article 
■we  have  already  had  much  to  say  about  trumps,  particu- 
larly in  that  portion  which  treats  of  the  lead,  but  if  our 
readers  will  permit,  we  propose  to  briefly  notice  one  sub- 
ject which  has  remained  untouched — that  of  trumping,  or 
ruffling,  as  it  is  technically  termed ;  and  if  our  ideas  on 
the  subject  will  prove  of  any  service  to  the  tyro  in  the 
game,  we  shall  have  accomplished  all  we  designed,  both 
by  this  and  other  portions  of  the  present  article. 

If  your  partner  adopts  or  makes  the  trump,  and  yon 
Hold  the  Right  or  Left  Bower  alone,  ruflf  with  it  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  opportunity. 

When  playing  second,  be  careful  how  you  ruff  a  card  of 
a  small  denomination  the  first  time  round,  for  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  your  partner  will  take  the  trick  if  you  let  it 
pass.  When  such  a  chance  presents  itself,  throw  away 
any  single  card  lower  than  an  Ace,  so  that  you  may  rujflf 
the  suit  you  throw  away  when  it  is  led. 

When  your  partner  assists  and  you  hold  a  card  next 
higher  to  the  turn-up  card,  ruff  with  it  when  an  oppor. 
tunity  occui-s,  for  by  so  doing  you  convey  valuable  infor- 
mation to  your  partner. 

When  you  are  in  the  position  of  third  player,  ruff  with 
high  or  medium  trumps.  This  line  of  play  forces  the  high 
trumps  of  the  dealer,  as  at  the  game  of  whist,  and  thei«by 
you  weaken  your  adversaries. 

When  your  partner  leads  a  lay  Ace,  and  you  have  none 
of  the  suit,  do  not  trump  it,  but  if  you  have  a  single  card 
throw  it  away  upon  !t. 

CONCLUDENQ  HINTa 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  state  of  the  game.  When  yo» 
are  four  and  four,  adopt  or  make  the  trump  upon  a  weak 
hand. 

When  Hie  game  stands  three  to  three,  hesitate  before 
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yoa  adopt  or  make  a  trump  upon  a  weak  hand,  for  a 
euchre  will  put  your  adversaries  out. 

When  you  are  one  and  your  opponents  have  scored  four, 
you  can  aflord  to  tiy  and  make  it  alone  upon  a  weaker 
hand  than  if  the  score  was  more  favorable  to  you. 

When  you  are  eldest  hand  and  the  score  stands  four  for 
you  and  one  for  your  opponents,  do  not  fail  to  order  up 
the  trump,  to  prevent  them  from  going  alone.  Of  course 
you  need  not  do  this  if  you  hold  the  Right  Bower,  or  the 
Iieft  Bower  guarded. 

Be  very  careful  how  you  finesse  or  underplay ;  skillful 
players  may  attemp  this  in  critical  positions,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  tyro  should  take  a  trick* when  he  can. 

Never  trump  your  partner's  wiiming  cards,  but  throw 
your  losing  and  single  cards  upon  them. 

When  second  hand,  if  compelled  to  follow  suit,  head 
the  trick  if  possible ;  this  greatly  strengthens  your  part- 
ners' game. 

EUCHRE  WITH  THE  JOKER. 

A  euchre  pack  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  specimen 
blank  card,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  amusing  variety 
of  the  game  of  euchre.  It  is  called  "the  Joker,"  or 
highest  trump  card,  and  ranks  above  the  Right  Bower. 
If  this  "Joker"  should  happen  to  be  turned  for  trump, 
the  dealer  has  the  privilege  of  naming  any  suit  he  pleases 
for  trump.  In  all  other  particulars  the  game  is  played  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  regular  game  of  euchre. 

TWO-HANDED  EUCHRE. 

In  this,  as  in  the  four-handed  game,  the  deal  being 
made,  th:',  non-dealer  may  pass  or  order  up;  should  he 
pass,  the  dealer,  at  his  option,  may  pass  or  discard  and 
take  up  the  trump,  when  the  game  begins  by  the  lead  of 
the  non-dealer  ;  but  should  the  dealer  think  his  hand  not 
oorong  enough  to  risk  a  play,  he  too  will  pass,  when  his 
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adversary  may  pass  ajjain  or  make  a  trump  (which,  as  » 
general  rule,  should  be  next  in  suit) ;  if  he  pass  a  second 
time,  the  dealer  has  the  right  to  make  a  trump  or  again 
pass,  in  which  case  the  cards  are  to  be  bunched,  and  the 
deal  passed  to  the  original  non-dealer. 

If  the  dealer  takes  up  the  trump  and  plays  the  hand,  he 
must  win  three  tricks  to  make  a  point ;  or  should  he  take 
the  five  tricks,  he  make  makes  a  "march,"  which  entitles 
him  to  score  two  points.  Should  he  fail  to  make  three 
tricks  he  is  euchred,  and  his  adversary  counts  two  points. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  the  party  ordering  up  or  making 
the  trump. 

In  passing  or  ordering  up,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
atate  of  the  game,  and  what  the  player  desires  to  ao- 
fvomplish  ;  he  may  pass  upon  a  good  hand,  when  he  has 
>eason  to  believe  that  by  so  doing  he  will  euchre  his 
jd  ^ersary,  should  he  play  the  hand.  In  this  case,  too,  he 
<nould  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  his  adversary  will 
take  up  the  trump,  or  else  have  cards  to  make  the  tniro'^ 
himself. 

The  player,  remembering  that  he  has  but  a  single  hand 
to  contend  against,  may  play  or  order  up,  if  he  has  reason, 
able  hope  of  making  three  tricks. 

Lead  your  strongest  trumps  first,  until  you  have  won 
two  tricks,  and  then,  having  a  trump  left,  lead  some  other 
card,  so  that  if  your  adversary  takes  it,  you  may  have  a 
chance  to  trump  the  card  he  leads,  and  thus  make  your 
point.  Having  won  two  tricks,  and  your  adversary  being 
without  a  trump,  plav  for  a  march  by  leading  trumps  or 
your  highest  cards. 

The  deal  is  considered  equal  to  a  i>oint,  therefore  never 
pass  the  deal  unless  to  save  a  euchre. 

Having  discarded,  you  have  no  right  to  take  the  card 
back  and  discard  another,  even  though  you  have  made  a 
mistake.  Tour  opponent  must  profit  by  your  mistaken, 
as  well  as  by  your  bad  play  or  weak  hand. 
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The  roles  of  the  four-handed  game  apply  equally  to  two 
handed  euchre. 

THREE-HAl^DED  EUCHRE.    • 

This  game,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  played  by  three  per- 
sons, and  as  each  one  plays  for  himself,  and  is  therefore 
opposed  by  two  adversaries,  the  game  requires  closer 
attention,  and  the  exercise  of  more  judgment  than  any  of 
the  other  euchre  games. 

This  variety  of  the  game  of  euchre  is,  of  course,  in  almost 
all  points,  identical  with  the  four-handed  game ;  although 
the  object  of  the  players  each  being  opposed  to  the  other 
two  become  greatly  modified  by  circumstances.  The  onlj 
point  of  difference  is  in  the  march,  which  gives  the  suc- 
cessful player  three  points  following  the  analogy  of  the 
four-handed  game,  where  a  lone  hand  counts  four — and  the 
two-handed  game,  where  a  march  counts  two,  one  for  each 
player. 

In  two-handed  euchre  the  player  may  stand  upon  a 
shght  hand,  but  not  so  in  this  game ;  to  stand  or  order  up 
ne  must  hare  a  good  hand,  inasmuch  as  he  has  two  hands 
combined  against  him,  and  should  he  be  euchred,  both 
adversaries  count  two. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  game  is,  that  the  play 
vanes  according  to  the  stage  of  the  game ;  for  example — 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  player  strives  to  make 
all  he  ean  for  himself ;  at  the  first  play  the  dealer  makes 
^ march,  and  counts  three;  the  next  dealer  makes  one 
point,  and  the  third  dealer  one;  the  first  dealer  again  deals 
and  turns  down  the  trump.  No.  2  passes  and  No.  3  makes 
the  trump  and  a  point ;  the  game  now  stands  thus : 

Dealer  No.  1, 8  points. 

"         "2, 1  point. 

"         "8, 2  points. 
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No.  2  now  has  the  deal,  and  should  he  be  euchred,  JJo. 
1  wins  the  game ;  therefore,  while  No.  1  plays  to  win  the 
game  by  a  euchre,  No.  3  plays  to  let  the  dealer  make  a 
point,  which  would  make  the  game  stand  thus : 

No.  1, 3  points. 

"2, 3  points. 

"8, 2  points. 

The  deal  is  now  with  No.  3,  and  he  will  play  to  make  a 
a  inarch  and  go  out ;  No.  1  will  oppose,  and  if  possible, 
euchre  No.  3,  which  would  of  course  put  him  out.  It  is, 
however,  evidently  the  policy  of  No.  2  to  prevent  the 
euchre,  and  allow  No.  3  to  gain  a  point,  that  each  may 
have  another  chance  to  win  the  game.  No.  1  and  No.  3 
are  now  both  three  and  No.  1  deals,  but  not  having  a 
strong  hand  and  fearing  a  euchre,  he  turns  down  the 
trump.  No.  2  makes  the  tnimp  and  a  point,  his  adrer- 
saries  playing  to  prevent  him  making  a  march.  F-ach 
player  is  now  three,  and  No.  2  deals;  but  as  all  are  anzioug 
to  win  the  game  without  dividing  the  honor  or  profit,  the 
dealer  is  permitted  to  make  a  point,  but  not  a  march,  if 
his  opponents  can  prevent  it. 

No.  3  next  strives  to  win  by  a  march,  but,  as  in  the  last 
case,  his  adversaries  play  to  prevent  him  making  more 
than  one  point,  and  the  same  strife  occurs  when  No.  1 
deals. 

Now,  as  each  player  is  four,  the  game  must  terminate 
with  the  next  deal,  so  that  the  dealer  must  either  make 
his  point  or  be  euchred,  in  which  case  both  his  ad- 
vei-saries  win,  and  therefore  on  the  last  deal  both  non. 
dealers  play  the  strength  of  their  combined  game  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  thus  beat  him  if  they  can.  The 
dealer,  however,  has  a  remedy  against  a  defeat,  which  is 
in  this :  if,  upon  examining  his  hand,  he  believes  he  can- 
not make  a  iwint,  he  can  pass,  and  thus  throw  the  deal 
elsewhere,  thus  having  one  more  chance  to  win,  and  the 
policy  may  be  pursued  by  each  player,  until  the 
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game  i»  played  ont.  If  two  players  go  out  together  in 
consequence  of  a  enchre,  the  elder  hand  of  the  two 
wins. 

SET-BACK  EUCHRJl. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  aoad 
is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  ordinary  euchre,  except 
in  the  manner  of  counting,  as  hereinafter  explained.  It  is 
quite  amnsing  md  exciting,  especially  when  played  for 
money. 

Suppose  four  persons  r  down  to  play,  and  agree  that 
the  pool  shall  be  one  dc^xar ;  each  one  t^ntributes  twenty- 
five  cents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  player  is 
fiye,  and  bow  the  struggle  commences  to  wipe  out  these 
scores  and  thus  win  the  game.  Each  player  plays  for 
himself,  and  all  are  combined  against  him  who  orders  up 
or  plays  the  hand.  Should  any  one  not  win  a  single  trick, 
he  has  one  point  added  to  his  score,  and  whoever  is 
euchred  is  obliged  to  put  another  quarter  into  the  pool, 
and  has  two  points  added  to  his  score. 

The  player  who  thinks  he  cannot  take  a  trick  has  the 
right  to  throw  up  his  hand,  and  thus  save  himself  from 
being  set  hack.  The  player  who  is  the  fijst  to  reduce  his 
score  to  nothing  wins  the  game  and  the  pool. 

A  march  counts  from  two  to  six  points,  corresponding 
with  the  whole  number  of  players  in  the  game. 

The  above  is  the  game  of  set-back  euchre  pure  snd 
inple,  but  various  modifications  are  frequently  intr(K 
duced.    The  following  are  the  most  popular  of  these : 

After  a  trump  is  made,  ordered  up,  or  taken  up,  should 
any  player  deem  himself  possessed  of  a  sufficient  force  of 
trumps  to  make  a  march,  he  wnl  say,  "I  declare,"— 
which  signifies  he  will  play  to  make  all  \he  tricks — and  if 
he  is  successful  in  making  the  march,  he  wins  the  game 
Mid  pool,  DO  matter  how  many  points  are  scored  against 
liim.    Should  he,  however,  be  unsuccessful  in  the  under> 
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taking,  he  forfeits  doable  the  number  of  points  a^^atnal 
him,  and  in  addition  must  pay  in  the  pool  the  penalty  of  a 
euelire.  For  instance,  if  a  player  stands  with  seven  points 
to  go,  and  dcelarei  without  making  the  maroh,  he  must  be 
**8et  back"  to  fourteen  points,  and  pay  a  quarter  to  the 
pool.  The  player  who  declares  to  make  a  march  has  the 
privilege  of  the  lead,  and  becomes  eldest  hand,  unless  he  be 
the  dealer;  but  if  the  dealer  declares,  he  does  not  have  that 
privilege.  In  some  circles  it  is  customary  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful players  to  pay  the  winner  of  the  pool  a  certain  sum  (previ- 
ously agreed  upon)  for  each  point  they  have  to  go  when 
the  game  is  concluded;  this  is  not  however  considered  a 
rule  to  be  strictly  followed,  but  may  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  players. 

Another  variety  of  this  game  is  played  as  follows : 
When  the  party  adopting,  making,  or  ordering  up  the 
trump  is  euchred,  he  is  set  back  two  points,  while  his 
adversary  scores  two^  as  in  the  ordinary  game. 


8IXTY-8IX. 

This  is  a  German  game,  but  has  gained  much  feme  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  scientific, 
and  it  may  be  considered  in  the  first  rank  among  games. 

Twenty-four  cards  are  used,  viz  :  The  Ace,  Ten,  King, 
Queen,  Jack  and  Nine  of  each  suit.  The  cards  are  vr\ued 
as  in  the  order  named  above,  trumps  of  course  being  the 
superior  stiit. 

In  cutting  for  deal.  Ace  is  high  and  the  Ten  next,  and 
■o  on  ia  accordance  with  their  value  in  the  game. 

The    ard«  are  shuffled  by  the  dealet  and  cut  by^ih* 
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•Idest  nand.  Six  cards  are  then  dealt,  three  at  a  time,  and 
the  trump  turned  as  in  Euchre.  Misdeals  are  dealt  over 
again  by  the  same  dealer.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  game 
is  that  the  player  who  holds  the  nine  of  trumps  may  ex- 
change it  at  any  time  (after  he  has  taken  a  trick),  at  hi& 
option,  for  the  trump  card  turned  up. 

The  eldest  hand  leads  first,  but  afterwards  the  winner 
of  the  trick  has  the  lead.  After  each  trick,  each  player 
takes  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  in  rotation,  the 
winner  taking  the  first  card  and  the  loser  the  next ;  this 
continues  until  the  pack  is  exhausted  or  one  of  the  players 
closes  or  shuts  down,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  (See 
terms  used  in  Sixty-Six.) 

The  game  is  seven  points,  and  they  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  player  scoring  sixty-six  first  is  en- 
titled to  one  point,  but  if  he  should  score  sixty-six  before 
the  other  players  have  scored  thirty-three,  then  he  is 
entitled  to  two  points,  or  if  his  opponents  should  not  take 
a  trick,  then  he  is  allowed  three  points. 

The  cards  count  as  follows :  Each  Ace,  eleven ;  each 
Ten,  ten ;  each  King,  four ;  each  Queen,  three ;  each 
Jack,  two. 

If  at  any  time  after  he  has  taken  a  trick,  the  player  has 
a  King  and  Queen  in  the  same  suit  in  his  hand,  he  may 
declare  them  by  leading  one  of  them  out  and  showing  the 
other,  this  enitles  him  to  twenty  points.  If  they  are  the 
King  and  Queen  of  trumps,  they  count  forty. 

The  player  who  obtains  sixty-six  first  announces  the 
fact,  and  that  closes  the  round  ;  but  if  he  should  claim 
sixty-six  and  his  cards  do  not  show  that  number,  he  foiv 
feits  two  points  to  his  opponent. 

THE  RULES  OP  SIXTY-SIX. 

1.  After  the  game  is  closed  or  shut  down,  no  more  cardt 
r»n  be  drawn  from  the  pack,  and  if  tbe  player  who  shut 
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down  fails  to  make  sixty-six,  his  opponent  scores  two 
points. 

2.  If  a  player  should  shut  down  before  his  opponent  has 
taken  a  trick,  and  then  fails  to  make  sixty-six,  his  oppo- 
nent is  entitled  to  three  points. 

3.  Before  the  game  is  shut  down  and  the  pack  is  ex- 
hausted, neither  player  is  compelled  to  follow  suit,  but  is 
at  liberty  to  play  any  card  he  pleases,  but  after  the  shut- 
down, each  player  must  not  only  follow  suit  but  is  com- 
pelled to  take  each  trick  that  he  can,  no  throw-ofifs  being 
allowed,  and  if  he  cannot  follow  suit  must  trump.  Any 
failure  to  observe  this  rule  forfeits  the  count  on  that  hand 
<»nd  adds  two  points  to  his  opponents  score. 

4.  Players  may  examine  the  last  trick  taken,  but  no 
others. 

5.  When  sixty-six  is  declared,  all  unemployed  cards  ar« 
Toid,  and  the  round  is  ended. 

6.  If  at  the  end  of  a  round,  each  player  counts  piity-five 
points,  neither  score ;  but  the  one  who  wins  the  next 
round  is  allowed  one  point  in  addition  to  what  he  may 
then  make. 

7.  If  a  player  should  have  dealt  to  nim  the  Ace,  Ten, 
King  and  Queen  of  trumps  he  may  lay  down  his  hand  and 
claim  three  points,  as  these  cards  count  sixty-eight. 

8.  Tlie  discarding  of  the  nine  of  trumps  for  any  other 
card  must  be  done  before  the  last  card  in  the  pack  is 
drawn. 

9.  If  the  trump  be  turned  down,  the  exchange  must  b« 
made  before  another  card  is  played. 

10.  Marriages  can  be  announced  only  when  it  is  tiia 
announcers  lead. 

11.  Marriages  can  be -announced  after  the  shut^lowa  or 
alter  the  pack  is  exhausted. 
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FORTY-FIVE. 


Porty-Five  can  be  played  by  two  or  four  person'..  wiQjt 
a  pack  of  fifty-two  caids.  Five  cards  are  dealt  ft  each^ 
player,  by  twos  and  threes,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  ne>  t  card 
Sa  turned  for  trump,  as  at  euchre.  The  deal  passer  to  the 
left,  each  player  in  rotation. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  rank  of  th«  cardff 
irhen  trumps,  or  when  not : 

THE  KANK  OF   THE  CAKD8  'WHEN   TRUMPS. 


€ltU>t  and  8pade». 

Diamonds. 

HearU. 

FiTe, 

Five, 

Five, 

Znave, 

Knave, 

Knave, 

Ace  of  Hearts, 

Ace  of  Hearts, 

Ace, 

Ace, 

Ace, 

King, 

King, 

King, 

Queen, 

Quee-i 

Queen, 

Ten, 

Two, 

Ten, 

Nine, 

Three, 

Nine, 

Eight, 

Four, 

Eight, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Seven, 

Six, 

Four, 

Eight, 

Foua, 

Three, 

Nine, 

Three, 

Two.    13  in  an 

Ten.     14  in  all. 

Two.     14  in  all. 

THB  BAITK  OF   THE  CARDS  "WHEN  KOT  TRITMP8, 

Chibt  av4  Spada. 

Diamonds. 

Hearts. 

King, 

King, 

King, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Knave, 

Enave, 

Aoe. 

Ten. 

T», 
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Two^ 

Nine, 

NiiMV 

•ni«e, 

Eight, 

Eight, 

Four, 

Seven, 

Seven, 

rive. 

Six, 

Six, 

Six, 

Five, 

Five, 

Seven, 

Four, 

Four, 

Eight, 

Three, 

Three, 

Nine, 

Two, 

Two.    12inalL 

Ten.    13inaU 

Ace.     ISinaU. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Five  is 
first  and  the  Jack  second  in  rank  when  trumps,  and  that 
the  Ace  of  Hearts  is  always  trump,  and  ranks  as  the  third 
best  card.  The  holder  of  the  Five  or  Knave  has  the 
privilege  of  revoking  when  it  suits  him  to  do  so ;  that  is, 
he  may  retain  the  Five  or  Knave  of  trumps  in  hand, 
although  trump  be  led,  and  the  holder  of  the  Ace  of 
Hearts  has  also  the  privilege  of  revoking  from  any  trump 
card  but  the  Five  or  Knave ;  but  in  all  other  cases  the 
players  must  follow  suit  when  trumps  are  lead,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  game.  The  largest  trump  always 
forces  the  smaller,  as  in  the  game  of  Spoilt  Five;  thus  the 
E[nave  of  trumps  unguarded  mtist  be  played  upon  the 
Five  of  trumps.  The  Ace  of  Diamonds,  which  is  fourth 
in  order  when  that  suit  is  trumps,  is  the  lowest  when  not 
trumps.  The  usual  rank  of  the  inferior  card  is  reversed 
in  the  black  suits,  the  the  Two  being  above  the  Three, 
the  three  above  the  Four,  and  so  on,  the  Ten  ranking 
lowest,  whether  trumps  or  not. 

When  a  lay  suit  is  l«d,  the  players  most  follow  suit  or 
tramp. 

The  King  or  Ace,  when  turned  up  by  the  dealer,  counts 
five.  Any  pei«on  holding  the  King  of  trumps  must^ 
wiien  it  comes  to  his  turn  to  play,  lay  out  a  card  for  it ; 
and  if  the  Ace  should  not  be  in  play,  the  trump  turned 
op  is  lus.    Should  the  Aoe  be  out,  the  turned  tip  tramp 
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belongs  to  its  holder,  and  he  who  holds  the  King  takes  ny 
the  card  he  laid  out.  This  is  called  "robbing  the  trump." 
The  lead  commences  at  the  eldest  hand,  and  each  trick 
taken  counts  fiye.  The  game  consists  of  forty-five,  snd 
the  player  or  players  (if  partners)  first  scoring  that  num- 
ber, win  the  stakes. 


ROUNGE. 

Ronnoe,  as  played  in  the  United  States,  is  taken  Uom. 
the  German  game  of  Bain*ch,  and  in  its  principles  features 
resembles  Division  Loo. 

Bounce  is  played  with  fifty-two  cards,  which  rank  as  at 
Whist.  The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting,  and  the  player 
who  cuts  the  lowest  card  is  entitled  to  the  deal.  In  cutting 
the  Ace  is  low.  Five  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player  by 
two's  and  three's,  as  in  the  game  of  euchre,  and  an  extra 
hand  of  six  cards  is  dealt  in  the  centre  of  the  table  which 
is  called  dumb]/. 

The  dumby  must  be  dealt  before  the  dealer  takes  the 
full  complement  of  cards  himself,  and  should  be  filled 
immediately  preceding  his  own  hand.  When  the  cai-da 
have  been  dealt  in  the  manner  described,  the  dealer  turns 
up  the  top  card  on  the  pack,  which  is  the  trump.  After 
the  first  hand,  the  deal  passes  to  the  left.  The  game  con- 
sists of  fifteen  points,  which  number  is  scored  with  Lhree 
crosses,  in  the  following  manner :  XXX.  Each  cross 
represents  five  points.  When  a  player  makes  one  point, 
he  rubs  out  the  centre  of  the  cross,  thus :  X,  and  when  he 
makes  another  point  he  rubs  out  one  of  the  remaining 
poriicms  of  the  cross,  and  so  on  until  all  are  wiped  oat. 
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After  the  ceremony  of  the  deal  has  heen  conchided,  (ihe 
dealer  asks  each  player  in  repfular  succession,  beginning 
Vith  the  eldest  hand — ».  «.,  the  player  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  dealer— what  he  will  do,  whether  he  will  stand 
his  hand,  take  dumby,  or  decline  playing  for  that  round. 
The  eldest  hand  has  first  privilege  of  taking  dumby,  and 
if  he  elects  to  do  so,  he  must  place  his  hand  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  face  down,  and  discard  one  card  from  his 
new  hand.  If  he  declines  to  take  dumby  then  the  option 
passes  to  the  next  player,  and  so  in  succession  to  the 
dealer. 

Whoever  takes  dumby  must  play  it.  Any  player  who 
thinks  he  cannot  take  a  trick  may  decline  to  play  his  hand. 
When  all  refuse  to  play  then  the  player  at  the  right  of  the 
dealer  must  play  nis  hand,  take  dumby,  or  in  default  of 
doing  either,  give  the  dealer  five  points.  The  dealer  may 
discard  any  card  in  his  hand  and  take  in  hand  the  card 
turned  up  for  trump. 

Each  trick  taken  in  play  counts  one  point,  and  if  a 
player  fail  to  take  a  trick  after  entering  to  pla*  ais  hand, 
he  is  Bounced,  that  is  sent  np  five  points,  whic  adds  a  X 
to  his  score. 

In  this  game  suit  must  be  followed  :  but  if  this  is  not 
possible,  a  player  may  trump  or  not,  at  his  option.  The 
winner  of  a  trick  must  lead  a  trump,  if  he  can ;  if  how- 
ever, he  holds  no  trump,  he  may  lead  any  card  he  chooses. 
If  the  dealer  make  a  misdeal,  he  is  rounced,  and  loses  his 
deal.  A  player  is  also  rounced  if  he  fail  to  follow  suit 
when  he  can,  or  to  lead  a  trump  after  taking  a  trick, 
when  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  German  game  Eamsch,  differs  from  Roonoe  in  the 
following  particulars  :—lst.  The  game  is  played  with  a 
pack  of  thirty-two  cards,  the  same  as  euchre.  Sd.  A  player 
is  not  compelled  to  lead  trumps  if  he  has  already  done  so 
twice.  Sd.  If  a  player  holds  no  trumps,  and  elects  to  play 
his  hand,  trusting  to  make  a  trick  in  good  csrd^  of  othet 
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raits,  he  may,  '\ii  his  proper  turn,  play  b.V*  {K-'orerfc  9axd 
face  down,  which  card  represents  a  trump,  and  such  a  lead 
calls  for  a  trump  from  every  player  -who  holds  one.  In 
all  other  particulars,  Ramsch  is  identical  with  the  Amezl» 
van  game  of  Bounce. 


PEDRO  SANCHO. 

The  game  of  Pedro  Sancho  is  played  the  same  as  Com- 
mercial Pitch  or  Auction  All-Fours;  with  the  following 
•wtceptions : 

I.— The  Five  of  trumps  is  called  Ped/ro,  and  counts  five 
in  the  scorce. 

II. — The  Nine  of  tramps  is  called  Sa/nchOy  and  counts 
nine  in  the  score. 

III.— It  is  possible  to  hold  eighteen  points  in  one  hand, 
and  the  points  score  and  take  precedence  in  the  following 
order,  viz :— Ist,  High ;  2d,  Low ;  3d,  Jack ;  4th,  Game ; 
one  point  each.  5th,  Pedro,  five  points;  6th,  Sancho, 
nine  points. 

IV. — Pedro  and  Sancho,  like  Jack  and  Game,  are  not 
Axae  cards;  they  may  be  respectively  captured  by  any 
trump  of  a  higher  denomination,  and  count  in  the  score  of 
the  winner  of  the  trick  containing  them. 

y. — The  dealer  sells  the  trump ;  not  the  eldest  hand,  aa 
in  Auction  All- Fours. 

VI.— The  bids  may  pass  around  the  board  one  or  more 
times,  until  all  the  players  are  satisfied.  For  instance: 
after  all  the  players  (once  around)  have  bid  or  refused, 
they  may  again,  in  turn,  supersede  their  former  bids;  antS 
ttus  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  higbett.  rtossibis  bid 
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iJiat  can b« ^oiained  has  been  made,  aad  acceptoil  orre* 
jected  by  the  dealer. 

Vn.— -The  game  is  won  by  the  player  who  first  scores 
fifty  points. 

La  scoring,  each  player  commences  with  fifty  points  (or 
more.  If  previously  agreed).  All  points  made  are  deducted 
firom  the  player's  score;  any  accepted  bid  not  accomplished 
18  added  to  his  score.  The  player  whose  score  is  first  re- 
duced to  nothing  wins  the  game. 

The  game  is  usually  kept  by  a  scorer,  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement.  It  his  business  to  see  that  the  points  claimed 
by  any  player  are  in  accordance  with  the  cards  held  by 
him ;  he  must  also  declare  the  state  of  the  game,  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  any  of  the  players. 

A  player  whose  bid  has  been  accepted,  is  permitted  to 
■core  not  only  the  amount  cf  his  bid,  when  he  has  made  it, 
but  also  any  points  he  may  succeed  in  making  in  excess  of 
his  bid. 

If  the  dealer  refuses  to  entertain  the  highest  bid,  he  is 
entitled  to  score  all  the  points  he  makes  ;  but  if  he  fails  to 
make  as  much  as  the  highest  bid  ofiisred,  he  is  set  back 
just  that  number  of  points. 

The  first  object  for  a  player  to  attain  in  this  game  is,  of 
course,  to  make  points  for  his  own  score ;  but,  if  he  finds 
that  he  is  not  able  to  succeed,  his  next  endeavor  should  be 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  set  back  the  player  who  is  staving 
to  secure  the  amount  of  his  bid;  in  doing  this,  however, 
strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  score,  and 
the  play  regulated  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus,  it  is  good 
policy,  when  a  player  holds  points  which  he  finds  he  caa> 
not  make,  to  play  them,  if  possible,  into  the  hands  of  tha 
one  whose  score  is  lowest.  It  is  even  better  to  let  theaf 
points  go  to  the  bidder,  if  his  score  is  low,  than  to  permit 
them  to  fall  to  another  player  whose  soore  already  staadt 
high. 
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If  tyro  players  hare  already  reduced  their  score  t*  tyro, 
•nd  one  of  them  has  made  High,  Game,  Pedro  and  Sancho^ 
the  other  player  could  go  out  before  him  vrith  Low  and 
Jack. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  usually  adopted  for  play« 
mg  the  game  of  Pedro  Sancho.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  modifications  which  find  favor  in  some  localities. 
These  are  as  follows  : 

1.  When  four  play,  the  four  Threes  may  be  discarded 
from  the  pack,  and  twelve  cards  dealt  to  each  player,  so 
that  all  tht  cards  are  in  play.  For  eight  players,  six  cards 
to  each  will  produce  the  same  result.  "When  less  than 
four  play,  nine  or  twelve  cards  may  be  dealt  to  each,  as 
agreed  upon,  to  increase  the  chances  of  counting-cards 
being  out. 

2.  The  Deuce  only  is  low,  and  is  not  a  sure  card,  as  in 
the  regular  game,  but  counts  for  the  taker  instead  of  the 
holder.  If  the  Deuce  of  trumps  lias  not  been  dealt,  no 
point  can  be  scordd  for  low. 

8.  Game  is  represented  solely  by  the  Ten  of  trumps, 
which  can  be  captured  by  any  higher  trump.  If  the  Ten 
has  not  been  dealt,  no  one  can  score  the  one  point  for 
game. 

4.  The  Joker  is  sometimes  introduced ;  it  scores  fifteen, 
is  captured  by  any  trump  card,  it  being  the  lowest  trump, 
and  is  low.  In  scoring,  the  Joker,  or  Dom,  counts  after 
Pedro.  In  this  case  thirty-three  points  may  be  scored. 
The  game  thus  played  is  "  Dom  Pedro.'* 

6.  The  player  who  has  the  pitch  can  only,  if  successful, 
score  the  amount  of  his  bid.  The  other  players  scoring  at 
the  close  of  the  round  any  points  each  has  made. 

6.  The  game  is  also  played  without  Sancho,  making  the 
score  only  nine  points,  and  game  twenty-one  poiats.  lliiB 
wariaty  is  geiMcally  known  as  *'  Pedro.'* 
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PENUCHLE. 

TWO-HANDED  PEUCHLE.    SO  PLAYED  WITH  i 
PACK  OF  THIRTT-TWO  CARDS. 

When  the  game  is  played  by  two  only,  it  is  commenced 
by  cutting  for  deal ;  or  by  one  of  them  dealing  the  cardt 
alternately,  one  at  a  time,  face  upwards — the  player  tc 
whom  the  first  Ace  falls  winning  the  first  deal.  In  cutting, 
the  highest  card  wins  the  deal,  Ace  being  high,  the  othei 
cards  following  their  rank  in  the  game,  which  is  as  follows. 
Ace,  Ten,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Nine,  Eight  and  Seven. 
The  face  value  of  the  cards  is  the  same  as  in  Sixty-Six. 

The  dealer,  after  shuffling  and  cutting,  deals  each  playei 
eight  cards,  commencing  with  the  eldest  hand,  by  two  and 
three  at  a  time;  the  next  or  seventeenth  card  being  turned 
up  for  trump,  and  laid  on  the  table  face  upwards.  If  the 
trump  card  be  a  Seven,  the  dealer  scores  ten  points  foi  it 
at  once. 

The  eldest  hand  leads  first,  after  which  the  lead  belongs 
to  the  winner  of  the  previous  trick.  Suit  may  or  may  not 
be  followed,  at  discretion.  After  each  trick,  each  player 
draws  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  talon,  the  winner  of  the 
previous  trick  first,  continuing  the  drawing  after  each 
trick,  until  tha  talon  is  exhausted. 

An  announcement  can  only  be  made  and  seored  by  the 
winner  of  the  previous  trick,  and  before  drawing  from  the 
talon :  and  only  one  announcement  can  be  declared  at  a 
time.  When  the  talon  is  exhausted,  no  more  announce, 
ments  can  be  made,  and  suit  mutt  be  followed ;  if,  how- 
ever, a  player  cannot  follow  suit,  he  must  play  a  tnunp,  if 
he  has  one. 

At  the  end  of  each  round  each  player  ooonts  Uie  fiu» 
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va  4  01  the  cards  in  the  tricks  he  has  won ,  these  points 
are  added  to  the  value  of  the  announcements  I  e  has  made, 
and  the  whole  placed  to  his  score  ;  the  winnA\  of  the  last 
trick  counting  ten  points  additional. 

The  announcements  are  based  on  the  cards  held  in  hand 
at  the  time  of  announcing. 

The  five  highest  trumps  count 150 

Four  Ace» 100 

Four  Kings 80 

Four  Queena 60 

Four  Knaves 40 

Penuchle,  or  Queen  of  Spades  an3  Knave  of 

Diamonds 40 

King  and  Q,ueen  of  trumps 40 

King  and  Q^een  of  any  other  suit 20 

The  Seten  of  trumps  counts  for  ten,  and  is  exchangeable, 
when  duly  annonnced,  for  the  turned-up  card. 

K  a  player  announces  40  trumps  {JKing  and  Q^ietn),  and 
subsequently  draws  the  other  card  necessary  to  constitute 
150  trumps,  he  may  announce  these  also  when  he  has  the 
proper  opportunity.  If,  however,  he  first  announces  150 
trumps,  he  cannot  afterwards  announce  40  trumps. 

Five  hundred  points  usually  constitute  the  game,  and  as 
soon  as  a  player  knows  he  has  scored  the  necessary  points, 
he  may  throw  down  his  hand  and  claim  the  game.  If  he 
does  this,  and,  on  examination,  it  is  is  found  that  he  has 
not  sufficient  points,  he  loses  the  game. 

FOUR-HANDED  PENTTCHLE. 

^e  method  of  playing  this  gan/^  is  the  same  as  laid 
down  for  "  Four-Handed  Sixty-Six.  '  If  this  trump-card 
be  a  Seeen,  he  scores  ten  points.  If  any  other  player  holds 
the  Sentn,  he  exchanges  that  card  for  the  tu^ned-up 
trump,  and  scores  ten  points.  The  announcements,  if  any, 
are  declared  bv  each  player  immediately  after  he  haa 
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plajed  his  card  to  the  first  trick — no  sooner  and  no  later. 
The  score  is  reckoned  at  the  end  of  each  round,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  two-handed  game ;  the  partners  in 
the  game  combining  their  points,  including  the  ten  points 
for  the  last  trick. 

THREE-HANDED  PENUCHLE. 

In  this  game  each  player  scores  for  himself.  The  cards 
are  dealt  around  two  or  three  at  a  time,  giving  ten  cards 
to  each  player,  leaving  two  cards  not  dealt.  The  first  of 
these  two  is  turned  up  for  trump,  and,  if  a  Seven,  scores 
ten  points  for  the  dealer  at  once.  The  player  that  holds 
the  Seven  of  trumps  exchanges  his  Seven  for  the  turn-up, 
and  scores  ten  points.  The  Seven  and  the  last  undealt 
card  belong  to  the  dealer,  giving  him  twelve  cards  in  all, 
out  of  which  he  must  discard  two  before  any  play  or  any 
announcement  is  made.  The  two  discarded  cards  belong 
to  and  are  counted  in  with  the  tricks  that  the  dealer  may 
hereafter  take,  but  they  do  not  count  unless  he  makes  a 
tiick. 

The  announcements  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  four-handed  game,  and  count  at  once  to  the  score  of 
the  announcing  player. 

The  three-handed  game  is  generally  played  to  decide 
who  shall  be  the  loser,  and  the  first  player  who  makes 
four  hundred  points  retires  from  the  game  at  the  end  of 
the  round,  leaving  the  other  two  players  to  continue  up 
to  five  hundred  points,  in  the  manner  laid  down  tot 
"Two-Handed  Penuchle."  "Where  a  stake  is  played  for, 
the  loser  pays  the  winner ;  the  middle,  or  second  msQ 
tmt,  neither  winning  nor  losing. 
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AUCTION  PITCH. 

Auction  Pitch  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards, 
which  rank  as  at  Whist,  and  by  any  number  of  persons, 
from  four  to  eight. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting ;  the  player  cutting 
the  highest  card  deals.    Ace  is  high. 

After  the  deal  has  been  determined,  -and  the  cards  hare 
been  shuffled  and  cut  by  the  player  to  the  right  of  the 
dealer,  the  dealer  delivers  six  cards  to  each  player,  three 
at  a  time,  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his 
left.  No  trump  is  turned.  After  the  first  hand  has  been 
played,  the  deal  passes  in  rotation  to  the  left. 

After  the  cards  hare  been  dealt,  the  eldest  hand  (the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer)  proceeds  to  sell  the  privi- 
lege of  pitching  the  trump. 

Each  player  in  turn  has  the  right  to  make  one  bid,  but 
no  more. 

The  bidding  proceeds  m  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  eldest  hand.  The  eldest  hand  has 
the  last  say,  and  may  either  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
decline  to  sell,  and  pitch  the  trump  himself. 

If  the  seller  decline  to  entertain  the  highest  bid,  and 
|Htch  the  trump  himself,  he  is  entitled,  if  successful,  to 
score  all  the  points  he  may  make ;  but  if  he  fail  to  make 
as  many  points  as  the  highest  number  ofiered,  he  must  be 
$et  back  just  that  number  of  points,  and  he  cannot  score 
anything  he  may  have  made  during  the  play  of  thst,  hand. 

A  player  whose  bid  has  been  accepted  may  score  not 
only  the  number  of  points  he  bid,  if  he  make  them,  but 
also  any  points  he  may  make  in  excess  thereof. 

If  a  player  buy  the  privilege  of  pitching  the  trump  and 
ful  to  make  or  save  the  necessary  number  of  points,  ha 
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mnBt  be  set  back  the  cumber  of  points  he  bid,  ana  0.9 
cannot  score  anything  he  may  hare  made  during  the  pla^ 
of  that  hand. 

The  seller,  when  he  accepts  a  bid,  scores  the  points  at 
OBce,  and  before  a  card  is  led. 

if  no  bid  is  made,  the  seller  must  pitch  the  trump  hia 
«elf. 

The  game  is  ten  points.  All  points  a  player  may  make 
Are  deducted  from  his  score.  All  points  a  player  may  oe 
set  back  are  added  to  his  score.  The  player  whose  score 
is  first  reduced  to  nothing  wins  the  game. 

The  points  rank  and  are  scored  in  the  following  order  of 
precedence : 

Eigh  (the  highest  trump  out).  2.  Lovi  (the  lowest 
trump  out).    8.   t/acA;  (the  Knave  of  trumps).    4.    Game. 

Low  scores  for  the  player  who  originally  held  it.  Jack 
may  be  taken  with  any  superior  trump,  and  scores  for  the 
player  who  makes  or  saves  it. 

In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  counting  game,  that  point  is  not 
scored  by  either  party. 

The  game  is  usually  scored  on  a  slate  in  the  following 
manner :  Two  crosses  are  made  thus,  X  X.  Each  cross 
represents  five  points.  When  a  player  makes  one  point, 
he  rubs  out  the  centre  of  the  cross  thus,  — ,  and  when  he 
makes  another  point  he  rubs  out  one  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  cross,  and  bo  on  until  all  are  wix>ed  out. 
Tf  a  player  is  set  back,  the  additional  points  are  marked  in 
B,  similar  manner. 

PLATING  THE  HAND. 

After  it  has  been  determined  who  is  to  pitch  the  trump, 
the  player  having  that  privilege  must  lead  a  card  of  the 
rmt  he  makes  trump.  Each  player,  beginning  with  the 
play«T  to  the  left  of  the  leader,  plays  a  card  to  the  lead. 
When  a'Ct  the  players  have  played  to  the  lead,  that  consti 
totes    trick. 
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The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  triek,  and  tihe 
winner  of  the  trick  has  the  next  lead. 

After  the  first  trick  it  is  not  compulsory  to  lead  a  trump, 
and  a  player  may  lead  a  card  of  any  suit  he  chooses. 

Each  pla^^er  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  unless  he  choose 
to  trump.  If  he  has  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  he  is  not 
compelled  to  trump,  but  may  piay  a  card  of  any  suit  he 
chooses. 

The  playing  proceeds  in  this  way  until  all  the  cards  held 
by  each  of  the  players  are  played  out.  After  the  band  is 
played  the  scores  are  made,  and  a  new  deal  ensues ;  this  is 
continued  until  some  player  wins  the  game. 

If  a  player  make  a  revoke  he  is  debarred  from  scoring 
anypoint  he  may  have  made  in  the  play  of  the  hand ;  and 
in  addition,  the  revoking  player  must  be  set  back  the 
highest  number  of  points  that  was  bid  (in  the  hand)  for 
the  privilege  of  pitching  the  trump. 

Any  loss  an  innocent  player  may  have  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  revoke,  if  claimed,  must  be  rectified  and 
made  good,  provided  the  same  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
by  subsequent  examination  of  the  tricks. 

In  all  other  particulars  this  game  is  governed  by  tho 
laws  of  All-Fours. 


CALIFORNIA  JACK. 

This  game  is  another  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  All- 
Fours.  It  is  usually  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  with 
a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards  which  rank  as  at  Whist. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting  the  cards ;  the  player 
cutting  the  highest  card  deals.  Ace  is  high;  ties  cut  over. 

After  the  deal  has  been  determined,  and  the  cards  cut 
by  the  player  to  the  right  of  tb»  dealer,  the  dealer  delivers 
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six  cards  to  each  player,  three  at  a  time,  in  rotation,  t)©**' 
ginning  with  the  player  to  his  left.  , 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  dealer  turns  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pack  (the  stock)  face  upwards  upon  tl^ 
board.  The  exposed  card  determines  the  trump  suit.  The 
**rpo6ed  card  is  then  taken  by  the  dealer  and  slipped  into 
the  stock,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  the  stock 
remains  face  upwards.  Sometimes  the  dealer,  instead  of 
placing  the  trump  card  in  the  centre  of  the  stock,  shffles 
the  stock  back  upwards,  and  then  turns  it  face  upwards 
again.  This  is  done  to  prevent  any  possible  indication  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  trump  card. 

The  eldest  hand,  that  is  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
dealer,  now  leads  any  card  he  chooses,  and  each  player, 
beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  leader,  plays  fc 
card  to  the  lead. 

When  all  the  players  have  played  to  the  lead,  that  con- 
stitutes a  trick.  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the 
trick,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick  has  the  next  lead. 

Each  player  must  follow  suit,  if  he  holds  a  card  of  the 
suit  led.  If  he  has  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  trump,  but  may  play  a  card  of  any  suit  he 


After  each  trick  is  played,  the  dealer  gives  the  exposed 
"^'ti  on  the  top  of  the  stock  to  the  winner  of  the  trick, 
auu  the  next  card  to  the  next  player,  and  so  on ;  one  card 
to  each  player,  all  face  upwards.  Each  player  will  thus 
continue  to  hold  six  cards  in  hand  until  the  stock  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  game  is  usually  ten  points,  and  the  points  score  in 
the  following  order  of  precedence :  1.  High,  the  Ace  of 
trumps.  2.  Low,  the  Deuce  of  trumps.  3.  Jack,  the 
Knave  of  trumps.  4.  Grame.  High  is  the  only  sure  point. 
Low,  Jack  and  (Jame  are  each  scored  by  the  player  who 
w*"^  or  saves  them  in  play. 

The  k  '^'^ty  for  reToking  is  the  same  as  in  All-Foois. 
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DRAW  POKER. 

Draw  Poker  is  played  with  a  pack  of  .fifty-two  cards, 
and  by  any  number  of  persons  from  two  to  six. 

DEALING. 

Before  the  aealer  begins  to  deal  the  cards,  the  player 
next  to  his  left  who  is  called  the  ante-man  or  age,  must 
deposit  in  the  pool  an  ante  not  exceeding  one-half  the 
limit  previously  agreed  upon.     This  is  called  a  blind. 

The  deal  is  performed  by  giving  five  cards  to  each 
player,  one  at  a  time,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left 
of  the  dealer. 

GOING  IN  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  HAND. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  the  players  looS  at  their 
hands,  and  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  age,  determines  whether  he  will 
go  in  or  not.  Any  player  who  decides  to  go  in,  that  is  to 
play  for  the  pool,  must  put  into  the  pool  double  the 
amount  of  the  ante,  except  the  player  holding  the  age, 
who  contributes  the  same  amount  as  his  original  ante. 
This  makes  the  blind  good,  and  all  the  players  interested 
in  that  hand  will  have  contributed  alike. 

Those  who  decline  to  play  throw  their  cards,  face  down- 
ward, upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  next  dealer. 

Any  player  when  it  is  his  turn,  and  after  making  the 
ante  good,  may  raise,  i.  e.,  increase  the  ante  any  amount 
within  the  limit  of  the  game ;  the  next  player,  after  mak- 
ing good  the  ante  and  raise,  may  then  also  raise  it  any 
amoont  within  the  limit ;  and  so  on.  Each  play«r,  as  he 
makes  good  and  equals  the  other  players  who  are  in  before 
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him,  may  thus  increase  the  ante  if  he  chooses,  compelliiig 
the  others  to  equal  that  increase,  or  abandon  their  shaare 
of  the  pool. 

Each  player  -who  raises  the  ante,  must  do  so  in  rotation, 
going  round  to  the  left,  and  any  player  -who  remains  in  to 
play,  must  put  in  the  pool  as  much  as  will  make  his  stake 
equal  to  such  increase,  or  abandon  all  he  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  pool. 

THE  STRADDLE. 

Another  feature  that  may  be  introduced  when  betiing^ 
nipoa  the  original  hand,  is  the  straddle.  The  straddle  is 
nothing  more  than  a  double  blind.     For  example  : 

A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  play.  A  deals.  B,  the  player  holding^ 
the  age,  antes  one  chip.  C  can  straddle  B's  ante  by  put- 
ting in  the  pool  two  chips,  provided  he  does  so  before  the 
cards  are  cut  for  the  deal.  D  may  double  the  straddle, 
».  e.,  straddle  C,  and  so  on  up  to  the  age,  provided  the 
bets  do  not  exceed  the  limit.  In  the  above  instance,  sup- 
posing C  only  to  straddle,  it  would  cost  D,  E  and  A  each 
four  chips  to  go  in,  and  it  would  cost  B  three  and  C  two 
chips.     Each  straddle  costs  double  the  preceding  one. 

The  straddle  does  not  give  the  player  the  age,  it  only 
gives  him  the  first  opportunity  to  be  the  last  in  before  the 
draw ;  that  is,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  last  straddler, 
r.fter  looking  at  his  hand,  and  before  the  draw,  must  be 
the  first  to  declare  whether  he  will  make  good  the  straddle, 
and  so  on,  in  rotation,  up  to  the  player  who  made  the  last 
straddle.  After  the  draw,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
age  must  make  the  first  bet,  provided  he  remains  in,  A 
good  player  very  rarely  straddles. 

FLLLING  THE  HANDS. 

When  all  are  in  who  intend  to  play,  each  player  has  the 
ri^t  to  draw  any  number  of  cards  he  chooses,  from  one 
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]D  five,  or  he  can  retain  his  cards  as  originally  dealt  to 
)Am.  If  a  player  draws  cards,  he  must  discard  a  like 
aumber  from  his  hand  previous  to  drawings  and  the 
.'ejected  cards  must  be  placed  face  downward  upon  the 
iable  near  the  next  dealer. 

The  dealer  asks  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with 
the  holder  of  the  age,  how  many  c?;a8  he  wants,  and 
when  the  player  has  discarded,  he  gives  the  number  re- 
quested from  the  top  of  the  pack.  "When  the  u^her  hands 
have  been  helped,  the  dealer,  if  he  has  gone  in  au^^  wants 
eards,  then  helps  himself  last. 

BETTING,  RAISING  AND  CALLING. 

When  all  the  hands  are  filled,  the  player  to  the  left  of 
the  age  has  the  first  say,  and  he  must  either  bet  or  retire 
from  the  game,  forfeiting  what  he  has  already  staked. 
The  same  with  all  the  other  players,  in  rotation,  up  to  the 
»ge.  When  a  player  makes  a  bet,  the  next  player  must 
sither  see  him,  i.  «.,  put  in  the  pool  an  equal  amount,  or 
go  better,  «'.  e.,  make  the  previous  bet  good,  and  raise  it 
tiy  amount  not  exceeding  the  limit;  or  he  must  pass  out. 
_liis  continues  either  untU  some  one  player  drives  all  the 
others  out  of  the  game  and  takes  the  pool  without  showing 
his  hand;  or  until  all  the  other  players  who  remain  in  see 
the  last  raise  (no  one  goiug  better)  and  call  the  player 
who  made  the  last  raise.  In  this  event,  »'.  «..  when  a  eaU 
is  made,  the  players  remaining  in  all  show  their  hands, 
*nd  the  strongest  hand  takes  the  pool. 

The  following  is  an  example  illustrating  the  moae  of 
betting  before  and  after  the  draw ;  The  limit  is  thirty 
chips,  and  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  are  the  players.  A  deals. 
B,  holding  the  age,  antes  one  chip ;  O  goes  in  and  puts  up 
two  chips;  D  makes  good  and  raises  ten  chips,  puti^.vng  in 
twelve  chips;  E  passes  out  of  the  game;  A  makes  good, 
sees  D's  raise,  putting  in  twelve  chips;  B  makes  goodi 
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sees  D's  raise,  and  goes  five  chips  better,  this  coots  fiim 
Bixteen  chi{)s;  C  passes  out  and  abandons  the  two  chips 
he  has  already  put  in;  D  sees  B's  raise,  and  bets  the  limit 
better,  contributing  thirty-five  chips;  A  sees  D,  and  de- 
posits thirty-five  chips;  B  also  sees  D,  and  puts  thirty 
chips  in  the  pool.  A,  B  and  D  novr  each  hare  forty-seven 
chips  in  the  pool,  -which,  together  with  the  two  chips 
abandoned  by  C,  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  chips. 

After thefcands  are  filled,  B  holding  the  age,  and  C 
having  passed  out,  it  becomes  D's  say,  i.  e.,  D's  turn  to 
declare  what  he  will  do.  D  determines  to  stake  five  chips; 
A  sees  D's  bet  and  goes  thirty  chips  better,  and  puts  up 
thirty-five  chips;  B  sees  A,  and  deposits  thirty-five  chips, 
D  makes  good,  putting  up  thirty  chips,  and  calls  A. 

Each  of  the  players  now  have  eighty-two  chips  in  the 
pool,  which,  including  the  two  chips  which  C  forfeited, 
make  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  chips.  They 
show  their  hands,  and  A  having  the  best  hand,  captures 
the  pool. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  B  and  D  calling  A,  they  had 
passed  out.  Then  A  would  have  taken  the  pool  without 
showing  his  hand. 

If  all  the  players  pass,  up  to  the  age,  the  latter  takM 
the  pool,  and  the  deal  ends. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GAME. 

The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  what  is  called  modem 
Draw  Poker,  and  is  the  game  now  almost  universally 
played  in  this  country;  but  some  old-fashioned  players, 
who  object  to  a  compulsory  blind,  which  the  ante  of  the 
player  holding  the  age  really  is,  prefer  the  old  game  of 
Draw  Poker,  which  differs  from  the  modem  game  in  the 
following  particulars: 

L  The  dealer  opens  the  hand  by  putting  up  a  fixed  ante 
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dealing,  which  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  th& 
term,  a  bet  or  a  "blind. 

2.  The  age  alone  has  the  privilege  of  going  a  blind, 
provided  he  does  so  before  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  deal, 
but  this  is  optional,  and  not  compulsory. 

8.  Previous  to  the  draw  any  player  may  pass  and  afteiv 
wards  come  in  again,  provided  no  bet  or  blind  has  been 
made  before  he  passes. 

4.  If,  previous  to  the  draw,  all  the  players,  including 
the  dealer,  pass  without  making  a  bet,  the  hand  is  ended, 
and  the  eldest  hand  puts  up  an  ante  and^  deals.  This  coiK 
tingency  is  not  lUcely  to  occur  very  often. 

VALUE  OF  THE  HANDS. 

The  value  of  the  hands  are  as  follows,  commencing  with 
the  lowest: 

1.  One  Jfetr.— (Accompanied  by  three  cards  of  difiereni 
denominations).  If  two  players  each  hold  a  pair,  the 
highest  pair  wins;  if  the  two  are  similar,  the  highest  re- 
maining card  wins. 

2.  Two  Pair.— (Accompanied  by  a  card  of  another  de' 
nomination.)  If  two  players  each  hold  two  pairs,  the 
highest  pair  wins.  If  the  two  pairs  are  similar,  the  player 
whose  remaining  card  is  the  highest  wins. 

3.  Triplets  (that  is  three  cards  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, not  accompanied  by  a  pair).  The  highest  triplets 
win.    Triplets  beat  two  pair. 

4.  A  Straight  (that  is  a  sequence  of  five  cards  not  all  of 
the  same  suit).  An  Ace  may  either  begin  or  end  a  straight. 
For  example :  Ace  (highest).  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten, 
is  a  straight,  and  the  highest  straight.  Five,  Four,  Three, 
Two,  Ace  (lowest)  is  a  straight,  and  the  lowest  straight. 
An  Ace  cannot  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  thus; 
King,  Queen,  Ace,  Two,  Three,  is  not  a  straight,  f  '  'viora 
than  one  player  hold  a  straight,  the  straight  headed  fav 
the  highest  card  wins.    A  str^ht  wiU  beat  triplets. 
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Straights  are  not  always  played ;  it  should  therefore  bl 
determined  whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  cont 
mencement  of  the  game.  If^  however,  it  has  been  agreed 
before  commencing  to  play  that  straights  are  to  be  countft<i 
in  the  game,  a  straight  flush  outranks  four  cards  o*.  ..^ 
same  denomination,  four  Aces,  for  instance. 

5.  A  Flush,  (that  is  five  cards  of  the  same  suit  not  in 
seqence).  If  more  than  one  player  holds  a  flush,  the  flush 
containing  the  highest  card  wins;  if  the  highest  cards  tie, 
the  next  highest  cards  in  these  two  hands  win,  and  so  on. 
A  flush  will  beat  a  straight,  and  consequently  triplets. 

6.  A  FuU,  (that  is  three  cards  of  the  same  denominatio* 
and  a  pair.)  If  more  than  one  pair  holds  a  full,  the  highest 
triplets  win.    A  full  will  beat  a  flush. 

7.  Fours  (that  is  four  cards  of  the  same  denomination, 
accompanied  by  any  other  card).  If  more  than  one  player 
holds  fours,  the  highest  fours  win.  When  straights  are 
not  played,  fours  beat  a  straight  flush. 

8.  A  Straighi  Flush  (that  is  a  sequence  of  flve  cards,  all 
of  the  same  suit).  If  more  than  one  player  holds  a  straight 
flush,  the  winning  hand  is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  straight,  which  see.  When  straights  are  not  played, 
the  straight  flush  does  not  rank  higher  than  a  common 
flutih,  but  when  straights  are  played,  it  is  the  highest  hand 
that  can  be  held,  and  beats  four  of  a  kind. 

When  none  of  the  foregoing  hands  are  shown,  the 
'highest  card  wins;  if  these  tie,  the  next  highest  iia  these 
two  hands,  and  so  on. 

If  upon  a  eaU  for  a  show  of  cards,  it  occurs  that  two  or 
more  parties  interested  in  the  call  hold  hands  identical  in 
▼a'iue,  and  those  hands  are  the  best  out,  the  parties  thus 
tied  must  divide  the  pool,  share  and  share  alike. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  POKER. 

Age.-~8snne  as  eldest  hand. 

^nte.— The  stake  deposited  in  the  pool  by  the  age  90 
ttie  begiiming  of  the  game. 
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Blaze. — This  hand  consists  of  five  court  cards,  and  wh^ 
ft  is  played,  beats  two  pairs. 

Blind. — The  ante  deposited  by  the  age  previous  to  the 
deal.  The  blind  may  be  doubled  by  the  player  to  the  left 
of  the  eldest  hand,  and  the  next  player  to  the  left  may  at 
his  option  straddle  this  bet;  and  so  on,  including  the 
dealer,  each  player  doubling.  The  player  to  the  left  of 
the  age  alone  has  the  privilege  of  the  first  straddle,  and  if 
he  decline  to  straddle,  it  debars  any  other  player  coming 
after  him  from  doing  so  (See  note  to  Rule  17).  To  make 
a  blind  good  costs  double  the  amount  of  the  ante,  and  to 
make  a  straddle  good  costs  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
blind.  Each  succeeding  straddle  costs  double  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

Call. — When  the  bet  goes  round  to  the  last  better,  a 
player  who  remains  in,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  and  go 
better,  simply  sees  and  calls,  and  then  all  those  playing 
show  their  hanus,  and  the  highest  hand  wins  the  pooL 

Chipe. — Ivory  or  bone  tokens,  representing  a  fixed  value 
in  money. 

Chipping,  or  to  Chip. — Is  synonymous  with  betting. 
Thus  a  player  instead  of  saying  "I  bet,"  may  say  "I 
chip"  so  much. 

Discard. — To  take  from  your  hand  the  number  of  cards 
you  intend  to  draw  and  place  them  on  the  table,  near  the 
next  deader,  face  downwards. 

I>rav. — After  discarding  one  or  more  cards  to  receire  a 
corresponding  number  from  the  dealer. 

Eldest  Hand,  or  Age. — The  player  immediately  at  the 
left  of  the  dealer. 

FiUing. — To  match  or  strengthen  the  cards  to  which 
you  draw.         > 

Foul  Hand. — A  hand  composed  of  more  or  less  thaa 
five  cards. 

Freeze  Out. — In  Freeze-out  Poker  each  player  exposes 
aa  equal  amoimt  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  '«rhich 
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cannot  be  added  to  from  any  source  other  than  ynxaaoiiim 
from  other  players.  No  player  can  retire  with  any  of  iihis 
stake  until  the  close  of  the  game  or  the  hour  fixed  for  its 
close.  No  player  can  be  deprived  of  a  call  if  he  puts  up 
all  his  money,  and  no  player  when  his  money  is  exhausted, 
can  borrow  or  continue  in  the  game  on  credit  under  any 
circumstances. 

Going  Better. — When  any  player  makes  a  bet  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  next  player  to  the  left  to  raise  him,  that  is, 
after  making  good  the  amount  already  bet  by  his  adve>. 
sary,  tn  make  a  still  higher  bet.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usual 
to  say,  *'I  see  you  and  go  (so  much)  better,"  naming  the 
extra  sum  bet. 

Going  In. — Making  good  the  ante  of  the  age  and  the 
*raddles  (if  any),  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  cards  and 
\  laying  for  the  pool. 

Limit. — A  condition  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  game, 
liioiting  the  amount  of  any  single  bei  or  raise. 

Making  Good. — Depositing  in  the  ')ool  an  amount  equal 
tc  '.ny  bet  previously  made.  This  is  done  previous  to 
raising  or  calling  a  player,  and  is  sometimes  called  seeing 
abet. 

Original  Hand. — The  first  five  cards  dealt  to  any  player. 

Pat  Hand. — An  original  hand  not  likely  to  be  improved 
by  drawing,  such  as  a  full,  straight,  flush,  or  pairs. 

JPms. — "Ipass''^  is  a  term  used  in  Draw  Poker  to  signify 
that  a  player  throws  up  his  hand  and  retires  from  the 
game. 

Jack-Pots — Is  a  Western  modification  introduced  into 
the  game,  and  is  fully  explained  at  page  63. 

Raising  a  Bet. — The  same  as  going  letter. 

Say.— When  it  is  the  turn  of  any  player  to  declare  what 
ke  will  do,  whether  he  will  bet  or  pass  his  h'nd,  it  is  said 
i»  be  his  say. 

Seeing  a  Bet. — The  same  as  making  good, 

StraddU.—Bee  Blind 
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Table  Stakes. — A  table  stake  simply  means  that  each 
player  places  his  stake  where  it  may  be  seen,  and  that  a 
player  cannot  be  raised  more  than  he  has  upon  the  table; 
but  at  any  time  between  deals,  he  may  increase  his  stake 
from  hi«  pocket,  or  he  may  put  up  any  article  for  con- 
venience sake,  say  a  knife,  and  state  that  he  makes  his 
stake  as  large  as  any  other  player's,  and  he  is  then  liable 
to  be  raised  to  any  amount  equal  to  the  stake  of  any  other 
player,  and  must  make  good  with  cash.  When  playing 
table  stakes,  if  a  player  have  no  money  on  the  table,  he 
must  put  up  or  declare  his  stake  previous  to  raising  his 
hand,  and  failing  to  do  this,  he  must  i^and  out  of  the 
game  for  that  hand. 

CUTTING  AND  DEALING. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  throwing  around  one  card 
to  each  player,  and  the  player  who  gets  the  lowest  card 
deals. 

2.  In  throwing  for  the  deal,  the  Ace  is  lowest  and  the 
King  highest.     Ties  are  determined  by  cutting. 

3.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled  above  the  table ;  eacu 
player  has  a  right  to  shuffle  the  cards,  the  dealer  last. 

4.  The  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  must  must  cut 
the  cards. 

5.  The  dealer  must  give  each  player  one  card  at  a  time^ 
in  rotation,  beginning  to  his  left,  and  in  this  order  he 
mr;tt  deliver  five  cards  to  each  player 

6.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  properly 
cut,  or  if  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  there  must  be  a  fresh 
deal.  The  cards  are  re-shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer 
deals  again. 

7.  If  a  card  be  accidentally  exposed  by  the  dealer  while 
in  the  act  of  dealing,  the  player  to  whom  such  card  is 
dealt  must  accept  it  as  though  it  had  not  been  exposed. 
(See  Rule  25.)  This  rule  does  not  apply  when  a  card  Is 
teoed  in  the  pack. 
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8.  If  the  dealer  give  to  nimself,  or  either  of  ih«j  other 
players,  more  or  le»8  than  five  cards,  and  the  pluyer  re- 
ceiving such  a  number  of  cards  discover  and  announce  the 
fact  lefore  he  i-aises  his  hand,  it  is  a  misdeal.  The  cards 
are  re-shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer  deals  again. 

9.  If  the  dealer  give  to  himself,  or  either  of  the  othei- 
players,  more  or  less  than  five  cards,  and  the  player  re- 
ceiving such  improper  number  of  cards  lift  his  hand  before 
lie  announces  the  fact,  no  misdeal  occurs,  and  he  must 
retire  from  the  ^ame  for  that  hand. 

10.  Alter  l^«j  first  hand  the  deal  proceeds  in  rotation, 
beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

DISCARDING  AND  DRAWING. 

11.  After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  each  player  who 
remains  in  the  game  may  discard  from  his  hand  ac  many 
cards  as  he  chooses,  or  his  whole  hand,  and  call  upon  the 
dealer  to  give  him  a  like  number  from  the  top  of  those 
remaining  in  the  pack.  The  eldest  hand  jnust  discard 
first,  and  so  in  regular  rotation  round  to  the  dealer,  who 
discards  last;  and  the  players  must  discard  before  any 
party  is  helped. 

[For  the  sake  of  convenience,  each  player  should  throw 
his  discarded  cards  face  downwards  upon  the  table  near 
the  next  dealer.  ] 

12.  Any  player  after  having  asked  for  fresh  cards,  must 
take  the  exact  number  called  for ;  and  after  cards  have 
once  been  discarded,  they  must  not  again  be  taken  in 
hand. 

13.  Any  player,  previous  to  raising  his  hand  or  making 
a  bet,  may  demand  of  the  dealer  how  many  cards  he  drew, 
and  the  latter  must  reply  correctly.  By  raising  his  hand 
or  making  a  bet,  the  player  forfeits  the  right  to  inquire, 
and  removes  the  obligation  to  answer. 

14.  Should  the  dealer  give  any  player  more  cards  than 
^lie  latter  has  demanded,  and  the  plaver  diKoorer  aotf 
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tMiDotince  the  fact  before  raising  his  cards,  the  dealer  must 
withdraw  the  superfluous  cards  and  restore  them  to  the 
pack.  But  if  the  player  raise  the  cards  before  informing 
the  dealer  of  the  mistake,  he  must  retire  from  the  game 
during  that  hand. 

15.  Should  the  dealer  give  any  player  fewer  cards  than 
iie  latter  has  discarded,  and  the  player  discover  and  an- 
nounce the  fact  previous  to  lifting  the  cards,  the  dealer 
must  give  the  player  from  the  pack  sufficient  cards  to 
make  the  whole  number  correspond  with  the  number 
originally  demanded.  If  the  player  raise  the  cards  before 
making  the  demand  for  more,  he  mup*,  retire  from  the 
game  daring  that  hand. 

16.  If  a  player  discard  and  draw  fresh  cards  to  his  hand, 
.*nd  while  serving  him  the  dealer  expose  one  or  more  of 
the  cards,  the  dealer  must  place  the  exposed  cards  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,  aud  give  the  player  a  correspond* 
ing  number  from  the  top  of  the  pack.     (See  Rule  8.) 

BETTING,  CALLING  AND  SHOWING. 

17.  In  opening  the  pool  before  the  cards  are  dealt,  tihe 
age  makes  the  first  ante,  which  must  not  exceed  one-LaJf 
the  Umit.  After  the  cards  are  dealt,  every  player  in  his 
proper  turn,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
age,  must  make  the  ante  good  by  depositing  double  the 
•jmount  in  the  pool,  or  retire  from  the  game  for  that  hand, 
f  This  oi)ening  bet  of  the  age  is  simply  a  compulsory  blind, 
■tfany  fine  poker  players  consider  this  objectionable,  aad 
prefer  the  old-fashioned  game,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  dealer  antes  a  fixed  sum  previous  to  dealing, 
which  is  not  a  bet  or  a  blind. 

2.  The  age  may  go  a  blind,  but  this  is  optional,  and  not 
compulsory. 

3.  Previous  to  the  draw,  any  player  may  pass  and  come 
in  again,  provided  no  bet  or  blind  has  been  made  befoxe 
Repassed.] 
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18.  After  the  cards  h&\(  been  dealt,  any  player  in  his 
proper  turn,  beginning  -w*  ch.  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
age,  after  making  good  t  ae  age's  ante,  may  raise  the  same 
any  amount  not  exceedi/ig  the  limit  of  the  game. 

19.  After  the  hands  ure  filled,  any  player  who  remains 
in  the  game  may,  in  his  proper  turn,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  age,  bet  or  raise  the  pool  any 
amount  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  game. 

20.  After  the  draw  has  been  made,  the  eldest  hand  or 
age  has  the  privilege  of  deferring  his  say  until  after  all 
the  other  players  have  made  their  bets  or  passed.  The 
age  is  Uie  last  player  to  declare  whether  he  will  play  or 
pass.  If,  however,  the  age  pass  out  of  the  game  before 
the  draw,  then  the  next  player  to  his  left  (in  play)  after 
the  draw,  must  make  the  first  bet,  or  failing  to  bet,  must 
pass  out.    The  privileges  of  the  age  cannot  be  transferred. 

21.  If  a  player  in  his  regular  turn  bet  or  raise  a  bet  any 
amount  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  game,  his  adver- 
saries must  either  call  him,  go  better,  or  retire  from  the 
game  for  that  hand. 

When  a  player  makes  a  bet  he  must  deposit  the  amount 
in  the  pool. 

22.  If  a  player  makes  good  or  sees  a  bet,  and  calls  for  a 
show  of  hands,  each  player  must  show  his  entire  hand  to 
the  board,  the  caller  last,  and  the  best  poker  hand  wins 
the  pool. 

23.  If  a  player  bets  or  raises  a  bet,  and  no  other  player 
goes  better  or  calls  him,  he  wins  the  pool,  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  show  his  hand. 

24.  Upon  a  show  of  hands,  if  a  player  miscall  his  hand, 
he  does  not  loose  the  pool  for  that  reason,  for  every  hand 
shows  for  itself. 

25.  If  a  player  pass  or  throw  up  his  hand,  he  passes  out 
cf  the  game,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances  wha& 
'9lVXf  participate  further  in  that  gaioa. 
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26.  Any  player  betting  with  more  or  less  than  five  cards 
in  his  hand,  loses  the  pool,  unless  his  opponents  all  throw 
cp  their  hands  before  discovering  the  foul  hand.  If  only 
one  player  is  betting  against  the  foul  hand,  that  player  is 
entitled  to  the  ante  and  all  the  money  bet ;  but  if  there 
are  more  than  one  betting  against  him,  then  the  best  hand 
among  his  opponents  is  entitled  to  the  pool. 

27.  If  a  player  makes  a  bet  and  an  adversary  raise  him, ' 
and  the  player  who  made  the  previous  bet  has  not  money 
sufBcient  to  see  the  raise,  he  can  put  up  all  the  funds  he 
may  have  and  call  for  a  show  for  that  amount. 

28.  None  but  the  eldest  hand  (age)  has  the  privilege  of 
going  a  blind.  The  party  next  and  to  the  left  of  the  eldest 
hand  may  double  the  blind,  and  the  next  player  straddle 
'*=,the  next  double  the  straddle,  and  so  on,  but  the  amount 
^.  '".he  straddle,  when  made  good,  must  not  exceed  th 
limit  of  the  game. 

29.  A  player  cannot  straddle  a  blind  and  raise  it  at  the 
same  time,  nor  can  any  player  raise  a  blind  before  the 
cards  are  dealt. 

30.  If  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  age  decline  to  straddle 
a  blind,  he  debars  any  other  player  from  doing  so. 

JACK-POTS. 

The  Jack  Pot  is  a  modification  introduced  in  the  game 
of  Draw  Poker,  and  is  played  as  follows  : 

When  all  the  players  pass  up  to  the  blind  hand,  the 
latter  allows  his  blind  to  rmain  in  the  pot,  and  each  of  the 
other  player  dsposit  a  similar  amount.  The  blind  now 
deals,  and  any  player,  in  hi*  regular  turn,  may  open  or 
break  the  pot,  provided  he  holds  a  pair  of  Jacks  or  better; 
but  a  player  is  not  compelled  to  do  so,  this  being  entirely 
optional. 

Each  player  in  turn,  commencing  with  the  one  afc  the 
left  of  the  dealer,  declares  whether  he  can  or  will  open  the 
pot ;  if  he  decline  to  open  he  says:  "I  pass."  If  he  has 
the  requisite  band,  elects  to  open,  he  says :  "I  open." 
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If  no  player  opens  th«  pot,  then  each  player  deposits  in 
the  pool  the  same  amount  that  was  previously  contributed, 
and  the  deal  passes  to  the  next  player.  The  same  per- 
formance ensues  until  some  player  holds  the  necessary 
cards,  and  is  willing  to  break  the  pot. 

A  player  may  break  the  pot  for  any  amount  within  the 
limits  of  the  game,  and  each  player  in  turn  must  make  the 
bet  good,  raise  it,  or  pass  out. 

After  all  the  players  who  determine  to  go  in  have  made 
good  the  bet  of  the  player  who  opened  the  Jack  Pot,  and 
the  hands  have  been  filled,  then  the  player  who  opened 
the  pot  makes  the  first  bet. 

If  all  pass  up  to  the  player  who  broke  the  pot,  the  latter 
takes  the  pool  and  can  only  be  compelled  to  show  the 
Jacks,  or  better,  necessary  to  break  the  pot. 

A  player  who  breaks  the  pot  on  a  pair  may  split  the 
pair  in  order  to  draw  lo  a  four  flush  or  straight  (if  the 
latter  be  played);  but  if  he  does  so,  he  must  lay  the  dis- 
card to  one  side,  separate  from  any  other  cards,  so  that 
after  the  result  has  been  determined,  he  may  satisfy  the 
other  players  that  he  broke  the  pot  with  a  legal  hantl.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed,  and  attention  called  to  it, 
the  delinquent  is  subject  to  penalty  prescribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing rule : 

When  a  player  breaks  the  pot  without  holding  the  re- 
quisite cards  to  do  so,  he  must  deposit  in  the  pool,  as 
penalty,  twice  the  amount  of  his  original  bet. 

[The  amoimt  of  penalty  for  such  an  error  should  'prefer- 
ably be  mutually  agreed  upon  before  opening  the  game. 
The  above  i)enalty  seems  light  enough,  considering  the 
injustice  that  an  error  of  this  kind  might  work  on  the  rest 
of  the  players.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ten  times  the 
original  ante  would  not  be  an  excessive  penalty.] 

If  no  player  come  in  except  the  one  who  broke  the  pot 
on  an  insufficient  hand,  a  new  hand  must  be  dealt  and  the 
penalty  added  to  the  pot. 
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If  one  or  morfc  players  participate  in  the  call  when  such 
an  error  as  the  foregoing  occurs,  the  player  holding  the 
best  hand  outside  the  delinquent  player  takes  the  pool;  or 
if  a  player  drives  the  original  breaker  and  all  others  out, 
then  the  pool  must  go  to  him. 

Progresiive  Jack-Pots  is  played  as  follows  :  When,  after 
a  deal,  no  one  opens  the  game,  the  players  each  place 
another  chip  in  pool,  new  hands  are  dealt,  etc.,  as  before 
described,  and  no  player  can,  under  the  second  deal,  open 
with  less  than  Queens  or  better.  If  a  third  deal  becomes 
necessary,  it  requires  Bangs  or  better  to  break  the  pot ; 
and  should  it  come  to  a  fourth  deal,  it  takes  Aces  or  better, 
and  so  remains  for  any  subsequent  deals,  until  some 
player  can  and  will  break  the  pot 
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CRIBBAGE. 


Cribbage  differs  from  all  other  games  by  its  immense 
varieties  of  chances.  It  is  reckoned  useful  to  young  peo- 
ple in  the  science  of  calculation.  It  is  played  with  the 
whole  pack  of  cards,  generally  by  two  persons,  sometimes 
by  three,  sometimes  by  four. 

There  are  different  modes  of  playing,  with  five,  six,  or 
eight  cards ;  sixty-one  is  game. 

TERMS  USED  IN  THE  GAME. 

Crib. — The  cards  laid  out. 

Pairs. — Two  similar  cards,  as  two  aces,  count  two. 

Pairs  Royal. — Three  similar  cards  count  six. 

Double  Pairs  Royal. — Four  similar  cards  count  twelve. 

FifUem. — Every  fifteen  counts  two;  made  either  by  two 
cards,  such  as  five  and  and  a  ten,  a  six  and  nine,  a  seven 
and  eight,  or  by  three  or  more,  as  two,  five,  and  eight,  «fec. 

Sequences. — Three,  four  or  more  successive  cards,  and 
count  for  as  many  points. 

Flush.— Y OUT  cards  being  all  of  one  suit,  and  counts  as 
many  points  as  cards;  for  the  crib,  the  card  must  be  of 
the  same  suit. 

Tenth  Card.— King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  reckon  as  ten. 

End  Hole. — The  last  player,  if  he  make  thirty-one, 
«cor3stwo;  if  less,  one. 

LAWS  OF  THE  GAME  OF  CRIBBAGE. 

1.  You  may  score  two  and  call  a  new  deal,  if  i»  dealing 
ihe  dealer  discover  any  of  your  cards. 
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2.  You  may  score  two  and  call  a  fresh  deal  if  the  dealer 
give  more  cards  than  he  ought,  or  may  draw  the  extra 
card  from  his  hand,  but  you  must  detect  it  before  taking 
up  your  cards. 

3.  If  you  have  too  many  cards,  your  adversary  may  score 
four,  and  call  a  new  deal. 

4.  The  cards  are  dealt,  if  you  touch  them  before  the 
turn-up  or  cut,  the  other  scores  two. 

5.  If  you  score  more  than  you  ought,  your  adversary 
may  put  you  back  as  many  and  score  the  same  number 
himself ;  scoring  less  incurs  no  penalty. 

6.  Either  party  touching  even  his  own  pegs  unneces- 
sarily, the  adversary  may  score  two. 

METHOD  OF  PLAYING  FIVE  CARD  CRIBBAGE. 

The  cribbage  board  must  have  sixty-one  holes. 

The  parties  cut  for  deal,  settled  by  the  lowest  cribbage 
card,  the  non  dealer  scores  "three  for  the  last;"  these 
may  be  marked  at  any  period  of  the  game;  the  deaJer 
gives  a  card  alternately  until  each  have  five. 

If  two  play,  each  must  lay  out  two  of  the  five  cards  for 
crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  This  done,  the  non- 
dealer  cuts  and  the  dealer  turns  the  uppermost.  This  is 
reckoned  by  each  in  hand  and  crib.  If  a  knave,  the  dealer 
scores  two. 

After  laying  out  and  cutting,  the  eldest  hand  plays;  the 
dealer  trys  to  pair  or  find  a  card  which,  reckoned  with  the 
first,  will  make  15;  then  the  non-dealer  plays,  trying  to 
make  a  pair,  pair  royal,  flush  where  allowed,  or  15,  if  the 
card:s  already  played  do  not  make  that  number;  when 
your  turn  to  play,  if  you  cannot  produce  a  card  that  will 
mak3  31,  or  come  in  under  that  number,  you  say  "Go," 
to  your  antagonist,  who  must  play  any  card  he  has  that 
will  make  31,  and  score  two,  if  under  one  for  the  end  hole; 
the  last  player  has  often  opportunities  to  make  pairs  or 
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sequences.  The  cards  that  remain  are  not  to  be  played; 
score  what  you  make  during  the  play  as  you  go  on. 

In  playing  suppose  you  play  a  nine,  your  adversary 
another  nine,  it  makes  a  pair,  and  he  scores  two;  if  you 
play  another  nine  it  makes  a  pair  royal,  and  you  score  six; 
if  he  play  the  fourth  nine  it  makes  a  double  pair  royal. 

Again,  suppose  you  play  a  deuce,  the  dealer  plays  au 
/eight,  and  you  then  play  a  five,  it  makes  fifteen,  aad  you 
score  two  ;  so  if  you  play  a  nine  and  the  dealer  a  six,  that 
makes  fifteen,  and  he  scores  two ;  and  as  often  as  the  first 
fifteen  be  made  in  the  play  by  any  number  of  cards. 

In  playing,  if  there  be  a  sequence,  it  matters  not  which 
card  is  thrown  first,  thus :  suppose  you  play  Ace,  yoiur 
antagonist  Five,  then  you  Three,  he  Four,  you  Deuce,  you 
score  five  for  a  sequence,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  so  for  others. 

Having  played  a  card,  seppose  your  antagonist  plays  one 
of  the  same  suit,  if  you  play  another  of  that  suit  it  is  a 
flush,  and  you  score  three  ;  if  he  play  a  fourth  of  the  same 
suit  he  scores  four  for  the  flush,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the 
same  suit  lasts. 

The  elder  hand  counts  and  takes  his  game  first;  the 
dealer  next  scores  his  hand  and  crib  ;  you  are  to  reckon 
the  cards  every  way  they  can  be  possibly  varied,  always 
including  the  turn-up  card,  and  count  for  every 

Fifteen 2     Double  Pair  Royal 12 

Pair 2     Sequences,  according  to  No. 

Pair  Royal 6     Flush according  to  No. 

Nobody  of  the  suit  turned  up,  one ;  when  turned  up  it 
cannot  be  counted  again. 

MAXIMS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  CRIB  CARDS. 

In  laying  out  crib,  consider  your  hand,  also  whom  the 
crib  belongs  to,  and  the  state  of  the  game,  because  what 
might  be  prudent  in  one  situation  would  Le  imnrudent 
in  another. 
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If  you  have  a  pair  royal,  lay  out  the  other  two  cards  for 
either  crib,  except  you  hold  two  fives  with  it;  then  i* 
would  be  injudicious  to  lay  them  out  for  your  adversary's 
crib,  unless  the  cards  you  retain  insure  your  game,  orr 
your  adversary  so  near  home  that  the  crib  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

It  is  right  to  flush  your  cards  in  hand,  it  may  assist 
your  crib,  or  baulk  your  opponent's. 

Try  to  retain  a  sequence  in  your  hand,  particularly  if  a 
flush. 

Lay  out  close  cards,  as  three  and  four,  five  and  six,  for 
your  crib,  unless  it  break  your  hand. 

As  there  is  a  card  more  in  crib  than  in  hand,  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  crib  ;  the  probability  of  counting  more  for  the? 
crib  than  hand  is  five  to  four. 

For  your  own  crib,  lay  out  two  cards  of  the  same  suit 
in  preference ;  it  gives  you  the  chance  of  a  flush,  but  not- 
for  your  adversary's  crib. 

Try  to  balk  your  opponent's  crib.  The  best  cardafor 
this  are  a  King  and  Ace,  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  Nine  or  Ten  5 
or  Queen  with  an  Ace,  Six,  Seven,  Eight  or  Nina,  or  any 
card  not  likely  to  form  a  sequence ;  King  is  the  greater 
balk,  being  the  highest  card,  no  higher  can  come  to  forna 
a  sequence. 

Never  lay  out  a  knave  for  your  adversary's  crib,  it  is 
only  three  to  one  that  the  card  turned  up  is  of  the  same 
suit,  by  which  he  will  count  one. 

Even  though  you  hold  a  pair  royal,  never  lay  out  tot' 
your  adversary's  crib  a  Two  and  a  Three,  a  Five  and  Six,. 
a  Seven  and  Eight,  or  a  Five  and  any  tenth  card.  When- 
you  hbld  such  cards,  observe  the  stage  of  your  game, 
whether  your  adversary  is  within  a  moderate  show ;  if" 
your  deal,  retain  such  cards  as  will,  in  playing,  px-event 
your  adversary  from  making  pairs  or  sequences,  &c...  andJ 
enable  you  to  win  the  end-hole ;  this  will  often  prevenfc 
Tour  opponent  winning  the  gau^. 
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Each  player  ought  to  make  sixteen  in  two  deais ;  for 
each  hand,  more  than  four  and  less  than  five ;  for  the  crib, 
five;  for  the  play,  two  foi*  dealer,  one  for  adversary; 
dealer  has  the  advantage.  Attend  to  this,  play  accord- 
ingly ;  if  not  at  home,  and  a  good  hand,  make  a  push ;  if 
>)ur  hand  be  indifferent  try  to  balk  your  adversary. 

THREE  OR  POUR  HAND  CRIBBAGE 

Differs  from  the  preceding,  as  the  parties  only  put  out  one 
card  each  to  the  crib ;  when  thirty-one,  or  as  near  as  can 
be,  has  been  made,  the  next  elder  hand  leads,  the  players 
go  on  with  remaining  cards  till  all  are  played,  before  they 
show 

SIX  CARD  CRIBBAGE 

Is  similar  to  five  card,  except  at  the  beginning,  the  non- 
dealer  is  not  lo  score  any  for  last,  and  all  the  cards  most 
be  played,  scoring  for  the  pairs  or  fifteens  they  may  form. 
When  last  player  retains  close  cards,  you  may  make  four 
points  in  play. 

The  dealer  is  said  to  have  some  aavantage. 

The  dealer  should  make  twenty-five  by  his  hand,  crib, 
and  next  hand ;  at  his  second  deal,  if  his  peg  be  in  the 
twenty-fifth  hole  he  has  his  complement;  at  his  third  deal, 
if  within  eleven  of  game. 

If  the  non-dealer  make  eleven  first  hand,  he  has  the  best 
of  the  game,  he  may  make  his  second  deal  iu  the  thirty- 
Sixth  hole;  he  will  probably  win  by  his  hand,  crib,  and 
next  hand. 

If  dealer  and  your  adversary  has  abore  his  complement, 
play  your  game  accordingly.  If  you  have  good  cards, 
make  as  many  as  possible  by  pairing,  fifteens,  &c,  B 
your  cards  be  indifferent,  play  off  to  prevent  your  adve^ 
sary  scoring. 

Eight  card  cnobage  is  pla^yed  like  six. 
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CALCULATIONS  i'OR  BETTINQ. 

FOR  DBAJLRB. 

Before  you  bet,  ascertain  >yho  las  the  deal. 

Each    5  hole  is 6  to   4     Each  35  hole  is 7  to  0 

Each  10  hole  is  ...  .12  to  11     Each  40  hole  is 10  to  9 

Each  15  hole  is 7  to   4     Each  45  hole  is 12  to  8 

Each  20  hole  is -i  to    4     Each  50  hole  is  ... .  5  to  3 

Each  25  holeis j  1  to  10     Each  55  hole  is  ....  21  to  30 

Each  30  bole  is 9  to   5     Each  60  hole  is  ... .  2  to  1 

When  the  dealer  wa^ts  3  and  liis  adverary4 5  to  4 

At  all  points  of  the  game,  ti>l  within  15  of  the  end, 

when  the  dealer  's  5  ahead. 3  to  1 

Bnt  "when  within  16  cf  the  <  nd 8  to  1 

If  the  dealer  wants  6  and  tbe  -Adversary  11 10  to  1 

If  the  dealer  is  10  ahead,  it  is 4to  1 

And  near  the  end  of  ihe  ga^ne 12  to  1 

When  the  dealer  wapts  16  and  his  opponent  11.. .  .21  to  26 

AGAVNST  1  RE  DEALKB. 

When  both  players  are  at  5({  Iioles  each,  is 7to  5 

When  both  players  are  at  57  holes  each,  is 7  to  4 

When  both  players  aie  at  58 l\oles each,  is 3  to  2 

When  the  dealer  wants  20  and  his  opponent  17  ...  5  to  4 
When  the  dealer  is  5  behuid  previous  to  turning 

the  top  of  the  board 6  to  5 

When  he  is  31  and  his  opponent  36 6  to  4 

When  he  is  16  and  his  opponent  41 7  to  4 

1  YEN  BETTING. 

In  all  points  of  the  game,  till  w**hin  20  of  the  end,  when 
the  non-dealer  is  3  ahead. 
The  dealer  wanting  14  and  his  opponent  9. 
The  dealer  wanting  11  and  his  opponent  ? 
^d  when  each  player  is  69  holes. 
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LOO 


THREE  CARD  LOO. 

The  game  of  Loo  is  the  most  interesting  and  most  usu- 
ally played  in  the  Old  World,  and  justly  entitled  to  the 
first  place  among  what  are  called  Round  Games,  in  which 
each  individual  plays  on  his  own  account.  It  is  played 
with  a  complete  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  admits  any 
number  of  persons  under  seventeen;  but  from  five  to  eight 
form  a  pleasanter  party  than  any  larger  or  smaller  number. 
The  cards  rank  the  same  as  at  "Whist. 

TERMS  USED  IN  LOC 

Paying  for  the  Deal. — At  each  new  deal  the  dealer  puts 
into  the  pool  three  counters,  and  this  is  called  the  price  of 
the  deal. 

Misdeal  is  when  the  dealer  gives  any  of  the  party  more 
or  less  than  three  cards,  or  deals  too  many  or  too  few 
hands,  or  deals  out  of  regular  order,  or  shows  a  card  in 
dealing,  or  turns  up  the  trump  card  at  Force  before  diifer- 
ent  suits  have  been  played. 

For&e  is  when  there  is  only  the  price  of  a  deal  iu  the 
pool,  in  which  case  all  must  play,  and  the  trump  card  is 
not  trimed  up  till  different  suits  have  been  played. 

Pool  is  the  stake  to  be  played  for,  usually  put  into  a 
small  salver,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

To  Stand. — When  a  person  declares  his  intention  to 
play,  he  says,  "I  stand,"  or  "I  play." 

Looed. — A  person  playing  is  looed  when  he  does  not 
take  a  trick,  or  when  ho  breaks  any  of  tbp  laws  of  the 
fame. 
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^ush  is  three  cards  of  the  trump  suit  in  onr  ]iand. 

Mis$  is  the  spare  hand  (when  there  is  a  pool^,  and  must 
be  dealt  in  the  regular  order  of  the  other  hands,  either 
first  or  last  but  one,  and  not  according  to  the  dealer's 
whim 

MODE  OF  PLAYING. 

Loo  is  either  limited  or  unlimited,  and  the  laws  and 
mode  of  playing  both  are  precisely  similar,  except  that  at 
Limited  Loo  those  who  play  and  do  not  get  a  trick  pay 
into  the  pool  only  the  price  of  the  deal,  while  at  Unlimited 
Loo  they  pay  the  whole  amount  that  hap'pens  to  be  in  the* 
pool  at  the  time.  But  as  by  the  latter  mode  the  pool  may 
accumulate,  and  by  the  former  it  is  generally  kept  very 
low,  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  may  be  accom* 
plished  by  limiting  the  loo  to  double  or  four  times  lYr:^ 
price  of  the  deal ;  but,  of  course  to  be  looed  in  no  more 
than  the  stake  played  for,  should  it  be  under  the  amount 
limited. 

The  amount  to  be  played  for,  and  whether  Limited  or 
Unlimited,  being  distinctly  settled,  the  parties  cut  for  the 
<leal ;  which,  having  been  paid  for,  the  cards  are  shuffled 
and  cut,  and  the  dealer  gives  three  cards,  by  one  at  » 
time,  to  each  player,  beginning  at  the  person  on  his  left 
hand,  wi^^^hout  turning  up  a  card  for  trumps,  the  first  hand 
being  always  Force. 

The  elder  hand  now  plays,  and  the  rest  after  him  in 
order,  each  following  suit  if  he  can,  and  placing  his  card 
just  before  him  on  the  table.  If  diflferent  suits  have  been 
played  in  the  first  round,  the  dealer  turns  up  the  trump 
card,  and  the  person  who  has  played  the  highest  trump 
wms  the  trick,  and  becomes  elder  hand.  But  if  it  so  hap- 
pens  that  no  trumps  have  been  played,  then  the  highest 
card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick;  or  if  each  of  the 
players  has  followed  suit,  the  trnmp  card  is  not  to  be 
turop<l  up  till  the  next  roimd  is  played.     The  winner  of  a 
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trick  must  always  lead  a  tnimp  if  he  can;  and  tlie  secuud 
and  third  tricks  being  played,  each  trick  is  entitled  to  a 
third  of  the  pool,  and  those  who  have  not  taken  tricks 
pay  a  loo  of  three  each — that  is,  tlie  price  of  the  deal. 

The  cards  being  again  shuflfled  and  cut,  and  the  deal 
paid  for,  the  dealer,  (the  person  on  the  left  of  last  dealer) 
proceeds  as  before  described;  but  in  addition  to  a  hand 
for  each  player,  he  deals  a.  spare  Jiajid  called  Miss,  and 
turns  up  a  card  for  trumps.  It  is  now  optional  to  play  or 
not;  and  before  looking  at  his  own  cards,  the  dealer  asks* 
in  the  regular  order  of  playing,  beginning  at  the  elder 
and,  whether  they  play  fcheir  own  hand  or  take  Miss,  or 
decline  playing  for  that  pool.  If  the  elder  hand  declines 
to  take  Mis9,  the  next  in  hand  has  the  option,  and  so  on ; 
but  whoever  takes  it  must  play  it.  Each  individual  must 
announce  his  intention  before  the  next  is  asked,  and  ii  he 
declines  playing  must  give  his  cai-ds  to  the  dealer  to  place 
under  the  pack,  or  do  so  himself.  No  one  can  retrac* 
after  declaring  his  intention  to  stand  or  not,  and  each 
should  be  attentive  while  the  dealer  is  asking,  as  it  is  not 
permitted  to  inquire  how  many  are  playing.  When  all 
including  the  dealer,  have  declared  their  intention,  the 
first  in  hand  of  those  who  play,  if  he  holds  two  trumps, 
must  lead  the  highest  of  them  ;  and  each  player  in  succes- 
sion must  "  head  the  trick  "—that  is  play  a  higher  card  if 
he  can  The  three  tricks  being  piayed,  the  contents  of  the 
pool  are  shared  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  to  each  trick ; 
and  the  losers  pay  each  'ihe  whole  amount  in  the  pool  if 
the  game  is  Unlimited  1  oo,  or  the  price  of  the  deal,  or 
such  sum  as  may  have  been  Qxed  on  as  the  maximum  of 
the  loow 

The  game  goes  on  in  this  way  till  the  pool  happens  to  be 
•mpty,  when  the  next  hr--d  is  Force,  and  is  dealt  and 
played  as  first  described. 

The  dealer  being  last  in  hand,  has  the  advsmtage  of 
always  knowing  how  many  are  to  play  before  he  himaetf 
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decides.  It  likewise  sometimes  nappens,  when  a  large  sum 
is  in  tlie  p<)«.l.  that  none  of  the  players  holding  good  cards 
consider  it  safe  to  -^tand  in  which  place  the  dealer  takes 
the  whole  pool. 

"When  any  hand  is  a  flush  of  trumps,  it  is  entitled  t©  the 
pool,  and  loose  the  board  besides — that  i^  to  say.  each  of 
the  party  is  looed  in  the  price  of  a  deal,  whether  playing 
or  not  j  but  there  being  no  trump  at  Force  till  a  round  has 
been  played,  a  flush  does  not  in  that  case  stand  good.  In 
some  companies  those  only  who  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  playing  are  looed,  and  pay  each  the  whole  amount 
In  the  pool,  or  the  maximum,  as  before  stated  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  holder  of  a  flush  must  not  announce  it  till  it  bo 
ascertained  how  many  intend  to  play,  otherwise  he  for- 
feits his  right,  and  must  play  his  flush  as  a  common 
hand. 

If  two  flushes  occur  in  oTie  deal,  the  elder  hand  hab  the 
preference,  though  he  holds  inferior  cards ;  but  a  younger 
band  likewise  holding  a  flush  is  exempted  from  being 
looed.  The  effect  which  a  flush  is  to  have,  namely,  wheth-- 
er  io  loo  the  board  or  only  those  who  play,  should  be  de- 
stinctly  stated  and  understood  at  the  commencement  of 
the  game. 

Tnis  is  so  much  a  game  of  chance,  that  very  little  skill 
is  required  in  playing  it.  It  is  in  general  safe  to  stand  it 
you  hold  two  indifterent  trumps,  or  one  good  one,  though 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  holding  both  king  and 
Knave  is  looed.  The  player  must  be  regulated  in  some 
measure  by  the  number  of  the  party  ;  for  supposing  half 
of  the  cards  to  be  dealt,  it  is  an  equal  chance  that  ace, 
king,  or  any  particular  card,  better  than  that  which  he 
holds,  is  out.  The  character  of  the  other  players  must 
hkewise  be  taken  into  account ;  for  a  person  sometimes 
tooldly  declares  his  intention  to  play  when  he  holds  a  -^ncg 
Indifferent  hand,  in  the  hope  of  deterring  the  rest. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  GAME. 

Then.  iS  no  game  in  -which  the  laws  vary  sa  much  is 
difierent  companies  as  in  that  of  Loo.  The  ibllowing  iiro 
those  observed  at  the  Loo  Clubs  : 

1.  The  person  who  misdeals  forfeits  a  loo  and  loses  his 
deal ;  but  if  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  he  is  to  deal  again ; 
or  if  any  of  the  company  is  the  cause  of  showing  a  card  in 
dealing,  that  person  forfeits  a  loo,  and  the  cards  must  be 
dealt  afresh. 

2.  If  the  dealer  looks  at  his  own  hand  before  he  has 
asked  each  individual  whether  they  play  or  not,  he  forfeits 
a.  loo. 

S.  The  hands  ought  to  be  gifted  in  succession  from  the 
dealer,  and  anyone  taking  up  and  looking  at  another's 
hand  forfeits  a  loo,  and  the  person  whose  cards  have  been 
taken,  may  inspect  both  hands  and  take  his  choi'^e  of  the 
two. 

4.  The  person  who  annoonces  his  intention  to  play  or 
not,  or  who  throws  down  his  cards,  till  all  those  to  the 
right  have  decided,  forfeits  a  loo. 

5.  No  person  is  to  look  at  Miss,  if  not  taken,  before  the 
dealer  has  decided,  tmder  the  penalty  of  a  loo,  besides  be- 
•'ng  obliged  to  play  Mist. 

6.  Whoever  plays  a  card  out  of  the  regular  order  of  play 
f(»:feits  a  loo. 

7.  A  card  played  by  mistake,  if  seen,  must  remain  ;  but 
if  it  cause  revoke,  it  must  be  taken  up,  and  may  be  called 
as  at  "Whist  when  it  does  not  oblige  the  party  to  revoke : 
a»d  the  person  who  played  it  forfeits  a  loo. 

6.  Th«"  person  who  neglects  to  put  his  loo  into  the  pool 
fcefore  the  tiump  card  is  turned  up,  forfeits  a  loo. 

These  forfeitui-es  go  to  the  present  pool. 

9.  The  elder  hand  who  holds  two  trumps,  and  does  not 
lead  from  t«iem,  playing  the  highest  first ; — and  the  person 
who  doei>  not  lead  a  trump,  if  be  can,  after  taking  a  tncK 
9iid  tht-  ^lavr  who  revokes,  or  who  does  not  either  fo&ow 
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suit  or  trump,  provided  he  can  thereby  "  head  the  trick,** 
—each  forfeit  a  double  loo  (or  in  some  companies  the 
whole  amount  in  the  pool,  or  the  maximum  loo,  and  loses 
his  share  of  the  stake,  -which  is  divided  equally  among 
those  who  play  the  hand,  it  being  diflBcult  to  determine  how 
the  cards  might  have  been  played  had  the  false  play  nd 
taken  place. 
This  forfeiture  ^oes  to  the  next  pool. 


FIVE-CARD  LOO. 

The  principle  of  this  gama  is  the  sam^  as  Uiat  of  three* 
card  Loo.  It  does  not  admit  of  so  large  a  party  ;  but  for 
three,  four,  or  five,  it  is  perhaps  a  more  pleasant  game. 

Instead  of  three,  the  dealer  (having  paid^c*  half-pence 
for  his  deal)  gives  fire  cards  to  each  player,  first  three  and 
then  two,  and  turns  up  the  ci.-per  card  of  the  remainder  of 
the  pack  for  trumps.  He  then  exchanges  to  each  player, 
from  the  top  of  the  pack,  all  or  as  many  of  their  five  cards 
as  the  parties  choose,  in  the  same  order  as  be  dealt.  Those 
who  exchange  any  of  their  cards  must  play,  and  are  looed 
in  five  if  they  do  not  get  a  trick  ;  but  if  they  do  not  change 
they  may  play  without  running  the  risk  of  being  looed. 
The  dealer  may  also  change  any  or  all  of  his  own  cards, 
and  he  takes  the  turn  up  card  into  his  hand  likewise^ 
throwing  out  one  in  lieu  of  it.  The  cards  have  the  samts 
value  as  at  three-card  Loo  and  Whist,  except  that  the 
knave  of  clubs,  which  is  called  Pam,  is  superior  to  any 
trump.  If  the  elder  hand  holds  Pam,  he  must  lead  it ;  if 
not,  a  small  card  of  trumps  if  he  has  it,  or  any  other  salt 
which  is  considered  as  trumps  ;  and  the  holder  of  Pam  is 
expected  to  play  it  in  the  first  round.  If  the  winner  of 
the  lirst  trick  hold  a  trump,  he  must  play  it  next ;  but  for 
the  remaining  three  tricks  the  players  are  left  to  their  own 
discietion.  Each  trick  is  entitled  to  a  fifth  of  the  pool. 
h.  flush  of  five  trumpo  or  four  trumps  with  J\un  in  (me 
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nand,  takes  the  whole  pool,  and  the  other  plftyers,  ezoepS 
the  holder  of  Ftim,  are  looed  in  five  each. 

The  only  laws  in  this  game  are,  that  you  must  follovy 
suit  if  you  can,  and  that  in  the  first  round  trumps  must  be 
played,  though  the  elder  hand,  sometimef  not  holding  a 
trump  card  may  lead  from  another  suit, 

it  is  sometimes  played  with  what  is  called  a  Running 
JtUm,  that  is,  making  the  knave  of  the  trump  sui*  the  best 
card,  instead  of  the  knave  of  clubs. 


ALL*FOURS« 


The  game,  sometimes  called  (M-I^ecig«  and  Sef)enrVp, 
is  played  with  a  full  pack  of  fifty -two  cards,  which  take 
rank  as  at  Whist — ^the  Ace  being  the  highest  and  the 
Deuce  the  lowest. 

ukaiatq. 

The  players  out  for  deal,  the  highest  card  having  tnc 
deal.  The  dealer  then  gives  six  cards  to  each  player; 
three  at  a  time,  and  turns  up  the  thirteenth,  if  there  De 
two  players,  and  the  twenty-fifth  if  there  be  four.  Tba 
tom-up  is  the  trump. 

BEeomo 

The  non-dealer  then  looks  at  his  hand,  and  determines 
whether  he  will  hold  it  for  play,  or  Oeg.  If  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  hand,  he  says,  "I  stand ; "  but  it  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  his  cards,  he  says,  "I  beg,'  iu  which  case  the 
dealer  must  either  suffer  biF  adversary  to  score  one  pointy' 
saying,  "Take  one,''  or  give  each  three  more  cards  from 
the  pack,  and  then  turn  up  the  next  card,  the  seventh  £« 
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tmmpE ;  if,  however,  the  trump  turned  up  be  of  the  same 
suit  as  the  first,  the  dealer  must  go  on,  giving  each  three 
cards  more,  and  turning  up  the  seventh,  until  a  chance  of 
suit  for  trump  takes  place 

PLATING  THE  HAND. 

After  these  preliminaries  have  been  settled,  the  eiaest 
hand  leads  a  cai'd,  and  the  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it ;  these 
two  cards  constitute  a  trick. 

The  player  who  plays  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led, 
or  trumps,  wins  the  trick,  and  has  the  next  lead.  The 
play  Droceeds  in  this  way  until  all  the  tficks  are  played. 

SCORING. 

The  points  that  may  be  scored  are  herewith  given  in 
their  order  of  precedence  : 

High. — The  highest  trump  out ;  the  holder  scores  one 
point. 

Low. — The  lowest  trump  out ;  the  original  holder  scores 
one  point,  even  if  it  be  taken  by  his  adversary. 

Jack.—Th&  knave  of  trumps.  The  winner  of  the  trick 
containing  it  scores  one  point. 

When  the  Jack  is  turned  up  for  trump  it  counts  one 
point  lor  the  dealer,  and  in  thaf;  case  takes  precedence  of 
every  other  point  in  the  score, 

Oame. — The  greatest  number  that,  in  the  tricks  gained^ 
oan  be  shown  by  either  puity  ;  reckoning  for — 

Each  AcOo .four  towaras  game. 

"    King .....three        "  " 

"    Queen ,,...two  "  " 

'•    Knave ...one  *'  " 

"    Ten Un  '*  " 

The  other  cards  do  not  count  towards  game ;  thus  it  may 
iiappen  that  a  deal  may  be  played  without  either  party 
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having  any  to  score  for  game,  by  reason  of  holding  neither 
court  cards  nor  Tens. 

When  the  players  hold  equal  numbers — ties — the  eldest 
hand  scores  the  point  for  game. 

One  card  may  count  all  fours  :  for  example,  the  eldest 
hand  hold  only  the  Knave  of  the  trump  suit,  and  stands 
his  game  ;  the  dealer  having  neither  trump,  Ten,  Ace,  nor 
court  card,  it  will  follow  that  the  Knave  will  be  both  High, 
Low,  Jack  and  Game. 

The  game  consists  of  seven  points,  and  the  player  who 
8CorefLtb«t  number  first  wins  the  game. 


FOUR-HANDED  ALL-FOURS. 

The  parties  usually  who  shall  be  partners  by  cutting  the 
cards,  the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest  being  partners. 
The  four  players  divide  themselves  into  two  sets,  each 
player  sitting  opposite  his  partner.  The  Art  deal  is  deci- 
ded dy  cutting  the  cards,  the  highest  cut  having  the  deal, 
but  afterwards  it  is  taken  by  each  player  in  rotatation. 

The  dealer  and  the  player  on  his  left  only  are  permitted 
to  look  at  their  cards  previous  to  the  latter  deciding  upon 
his  hand,  and  in  case  he  begs,  the  other  parties  must  not 
raise  their  cards  until  the  dealer  announces  whether  he 
will  "  give  one  "  or  run  the  cards  for  another  trump. 
LAWS  OF  THE  GAME  OF  ALL-FOURS. 

CUTTING  AND  DEALING. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting  the  cards,  and  the 
player  cutting  the  highest  card  deals.  In  cutti:ig  the  Aoe 
is  the  highest  card,  and  ties  cut  again. 

[In  the  four-handed  game,  the  two  highest  pUy  agaiort 
tihe  two  lowest.] 
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8.  Less  than  four  cards  is  not  a  cut,  and  the  player  cut. 
tang  must  leave  at  least  four  cards  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pack.       7 

.8.  If  9,  card  he  exposed,  a  new  cut  may  be  demanded. 

4.  The  dealer  must  give  each  player  three  cards  at  a 
time,  alternately,  if  two  are  playing,  and  in  rotation,  be- 
ginning with  the  player  to  his  left,  if  four  are  playing.  In 
this  order  he  must  deliver  six  cards  to  each  player. 

5.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  cards  properly 
cut ;  or  if  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack  ;  or  if  the  dealer  in 
any  way  expose  any  of  his  adversary's  cards,  or  if  he  give 
to  either  player  too  few  or  too  many  cards,  there  must  be 
a  fresh  deal.  The  cards  are  re-shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the 
dealer  deals  again.  If  the  dealer  expose  any  of  his  own 
cards,  the  deal  stands  good. 

6.  After  the  first  hand  the  players  deal  alternately,  if 
only  two  play.  If  more  than  two  play,  the  players  deal  in 
rotation  to  the  left.  When  playing  for  money,  the  players 
cut  for  deal  at  the  commencement  of  each  game. 

[The  following  case  may,  and  frequently  does  arise  in  a 
three-handed  game  of  All-Fours  :  A,  B  and  C  are  playing; 
A  deals,  and  B  goes  out  in  that  hand.  In  the  regular 
course,  it  would  be  B's  deal  and  C's  beg  ;  and  B  being  out 
of  the  game,  the  question  arises,  must  C  deal,  or  can  he 
claim  his  beg  ?  Decision. — ^In  a  somewhat  analogous  posi- 
tion in  the  game  of  Pitch,  when  A  dealt  and  B  went  out, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  proper  for  B  to  deal  A  and 
C  their  hands,  and  then  retire  from  the  game.  The  decis- 
ion was  made  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  manifest 
wrong  to  deprive  C  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  pitch, 
while  A's  right  vonld  not  in  any  way  hi  compromised  or 
interfered  with.  We  concur  in  this  opmion,  as  far  as  the 
game  of  Pitch  io  concerned,  but  such  a  rule  would  not  be 
proper  in  three-handed  All-Fours,  for  the  reason  that  if  B 
were  to  deal,  a»»d  A  were  to  beg,  the  dealer  B  would  have 
no  power  to  ai     ,  or  run  the  cards,  having  retired  from  the 
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game.    The  deal  must,  tkerefoi  a,  in  a  cas'^  like  this,  pass 
toC] 

THE  SCOKK. 

V>  The  points  score  in  the  following  order  of  preced^ioe 
1st,  High  ;  2d,  Low  ;  3d,  Jack  ;  an'Jl  4th,  Game. 

[Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  two  parties  are  playing,  and 
the  game  stands  six  points  each,  he  who  scores  High  goes 
out  first,  as  that  takes  precedence  of  the  other  points,  un- 
less Jack  is  tuT^ned  up  by  the  dealer.  The  same  is  the  case 
when  the  game  stands ^oe  to  six  ;  the  former  goes  out  on 
High  and  Low,  although  the  latter  may  make  Jack  and 
Oame  iaplay  ;  but  if  the  former  make  High,  Jack,  the  lat- 
ter will  go  out  on  Low.  ]  '^ 

8.  Each  Jack  turned  up  by  the  dealer  counts  one  point 
for  him  in  the  game,  unless  a  misdeal  should  occur  before 
the  Jack  is  turned.  If  the  dealer  turns  Jack,  and  a  mis- 
deal should  occur  afterwards,  even  though  it  be  in  the 
same  hand,  or  if  he  turn  Jack  and  the  cards  run  out  by 
reason  of  the  same  suit  being  turned,  he  is  not  debarred 
from  scoring  the  point. 

9.  Should  there  be  a  tie  for  Game,  the  non-dealer  scores 
the  point.  If  three  or  more  are  playing,  and  there  is  a  tie 
the  eldest  hand  scores  game. 

THE  BEG. 

10.  If  a  player  beg,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  dealer  to 
give  him  one  point  or  run  the  cards  for  a  new  trump. 
When  playing  three-handed,  if  the  dealer  give  one  player, 
he  must  give  both. 

[Running  the  cards  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner.  The  dealer  having  laid  aside  the  old  trump, 
deals  three  more  cards  to  each  player,  and  then  turns  up 
the  next  card  for  the  new  trump.  If,  however,  the  card 
turned  up  should  be  of  the  same  suit  as  the  original  trump, 
the  dealer  must  repeat  this  operation  until  the  trump  suit 
ilt  changed.  ] 
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11.  Inu  player  may  beg  more  than  once  in  each  hand. 
[There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  dealer  and  the  eldest 

hand  from  bunching  the  cards — i  e.,  having  a  fresh  deal, 
after  the  latter  has  begged,  and  the  caids  have  been  run  by 
the  former  provided  they  mutually  agree  to  do  so ;  or  if  the 
new  trump  is  unsatisfactory  to  both,  they  may  agree  to 
run  them  again  intead  of  bunching  ;  but  a  suit  cannot  be- 
come trump  thai  has  onca  been  turned  down  during  the 
deal ;  this,  however,  is  more  a  maHer  of  agreement  than 
of  actual  law.] 

12.  Should  the  same  suit  be  turned  until  the  cards  run 
out,  then  the  cards  must  be  bunched,  and  dealt  anew. 

[  Case. — A,  B,  C,  and  D.  are  playing  Ail.  Fours  ;  A  having 
the  deal,  turns  up  a  Club  fortrump  ;  B  begs;  A  runs  them 
and  again  turns  up  a  Club  ;  he  still  continues,  and  once 
more  turns  up  a  Club.  The  question  is,  can  B  insist  that 
the  dealer  turn  the  last  card  for  trump  ?  Decision. — No. 
If  A  elect  to  bunch  the  cards  and  deal  anew,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  may  do  so.  The  dealer  must  give  each 
player  three  cards  before  turning  fi>r  a  new  trump,  and 
continue  doing  so  until  a  trump  is  obtained.  When  he 
cannot  comply  with  this  condition,  a  new  deal  ensues.] 

13.  When  playing  the  four  handed  game  the  dealer  and 
the  player  on"  his  left  only  are  permitted  to  look  at  their 
cards  previous  to  the  latter  deciding  upon  his  hand ;  and 
in  case  he  begs  the  other  parties  must  not  raise  their  cards 
until  the  dealer  annouces  whether  he  will  "give  one;"  or 
run  the  cards  to  another  tramp. 

THE  KEVOKE. 

14.  Each  player  must  follow  suit,  if  he  can,  unless  he 
chooses  to  trump,  and  failing  to  follow  suit,  provided  he 
can  (unless  he  trumps),  lie  becomes  liable  to  the  following 
penalty  : 

I.  If  the  player  making  the  revoke  make  Jack  and 
Game,  he  cannot  score  either  point,  but  his  adver- 
sarv  may  add  both  points  to  his  score. 
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n.  If  the  plaj-er  making  xhe  revoke  makes  either  Jack 
or  Game,  when  both  points  are  out,  he  cannot  score 
the  point,  hut  his  adversary  may  add  two  points  to 
his  score. 
TI.  If  both  Jack  and  Game  are  out,  and  the  revoking 
player  holds  Jack,  but  does  not  make  it;  his  adver- 
sary may  score  two  points. 
fV.  If  Jack  is  not  out,  the  adversary  scores  one  point 
for  the  revoke. 
15.  A  revoke  is  established  as  soon  as  the  trick  in  which 
it  occurs  is  turned  and  quitted  ;  or  a  card  has  been  led  for 
the  next  trick. 

The  regular  game  of  All-Fours  has  been  subjected  at 
various  times  to  important  modifications  ;  the  principal 
varieties  are  known  under  the  names  of  Calif ormu  Jack, 
Pitch,  Commercial  Pitch,  Pedro  Sancho,  each  of  which  in- 
volves distinctive  points  of  difference  in  the  method  of  play- 
ing them.  They  will  be  found  fully  described  under  their 
respective  headings. 


CATCH  THE  TEN. 

SOMETIMES  CALLED  SCOTS  WHIST. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  though  we  believe  it  is  not  much  known  in  the 
sister  kmgdom  :  It  may  be  played  by  from  2  to  8  persons 
with  86  cards  of  each  suit,  viz  :  the  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  being 
thrown  out ;  and  if  necessary  for  an  equal  division  of  the 
cards,  one  or  two  of  the  sizes.  If  the  party  consisis  of  2, 
3,  5,  or  7,  each  plays  on  his  own  account. 

When  two  play,  three  hands  are  dealt  for  each  plajrer, 
the  first  two  hands  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  then  other 
two,  and  lastly  the  third  two,  the  36  being  turned  up. 
The  hands  are  played  in  the  order  in  whj<5h  they  were 
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dealt.  In  like  manner,  when  three  play,  two  hands  are 
dealt  to  each,  and  played  in  the  same  order.  If  the  party 
consist  of  4,  A  and  C  are  partners  against  B  and  D,  if  6, 

A,  C,  and  E,  against  B,  D,  and  F — or  A  and  D,  B  and  Ei 
C  and  F,  in  three  partnerships  if  8,  A,  C,  E,  andG,  against 

B,  D,  F,  and  H,  or  they  may  form  four  partnerships — the 
partners  always  sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  with  an  ad- 
versary between  each  two. 

THE  KODS  OF  FI^TIKQ. 

Is  the  same  as  at  whist ;  the  cards  being  cut,  and  dealt 
by  one  or  three  at  a  time,  and  the  last  oup  turned  up  for 
trump  ;  they  have  the  same  value  as  at  whist,  except  in 
the  the  trump  suit.  Forty-one  is  game,  and  the  points 
are  made  by  counting  the  cards  in,  the  tricks  taken,  and 
the  honors  of  trumps.  Each  card  above  the  party's  share 
in  the  tricks  taken  counts  for  one.  Thus,  if  four  are  play- 
ing, each  person's  share  of  the  36  cards  is  9.  If  two  part- 
ners take  eight  tricks,  (4  multiplied  by  8  are  32)  they  reck- 
on 14  towards  game,  that  being  the  number  over  their 
joint  shares  of  twice  9,  or  18.  The  knave  of  trumps  is  the 
best,  and  reckons  for  11,  ace  next,  for  4,  king  for  3,  queen 
for  2,  and  the  Ten  for  10.  They  are  not  reckoned,  as  at 
whist,  by  the  party  to  whom  they  are  dealt,  but  to  those 
who  take  them  in  the  course  of  playing. 

MAXIMS  FOK  PLATING. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  grand  object  in  this  game  is  to 
Catch  the  Ten  of  trumps,  or  to  prevent  its  being  caught  by 
the  adversary.  The  only  safe  way  of  saving  or  passing  the 
Ten,  is  to  play  it  in  a  round  of  trumps,  when  one  of  your 
partnerse  as  played  the  best  trump  ;  or  if  you  hapi)en  to 
be  last  player,  and  have  none  of  the  suit  led,  trump  with 
you  Ten,  if  it  will  take  the  trick,  or  if  your  partner  has 
already  taken  it.  There  are  very  favorable  opportunities  and 
do  not  often  occur  ;  so  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  run 
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some  risk  to  secure  bo  important  a  card-  ««8 ',,'  <f  tg 

suit  in  the  second  round,  though  not  last  inaj<5r— ^.  ,(iUi|f 
to  your  partner's  holding  the  best  trump,  &c.  If  yoialhold 
the  knave  and  king,  or  ace,  and  king  and  have  the  lead,  play 
two  rounds  of  trumps,  and  you  will  have  a  chance  of  catch- 
ing the  Ten  in  the  second  rouud,  or  enabling  your  partner 
to  pass  it  under  cover  of  your  best  trump.  But  these 
rules  must  vary  so  considerably  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  the  party  playing,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible,  without  confusing  the  learner,  to  lay  down 
j)articular  rules  for  every  case.  Attention  to  the  game,  with 
a  little  calculation,  for  the  principles  laid  dow  for  whist, 
■will  soon  enable  any  person  of  moderate  capacity  to  play 
this  game  sufficiently  well  for  the  purpose  of  amusement ; 
and  his  own  interest  will  quickly  render  the  gambler  who 
understands  the  principles  of  the  game,  an  adapt  at  it. 
Ifote.    A  revoke  is  punished  by  the  total  loss  of  the 


BRAG. 

Like  most  other  round  games.  Bi-ag  is  variously  play 
ed  in  different  companies.     The  simplest  mode  is  called 

SINGLE  BRAG. 

In  this  game  the  Nines  and  Knaves  are  called  "Brag- 
gers,  from  their  being  the  best  cards — or  "  Turners,"  be- 
cause they  are  convertible  into  cards  of  any  other  value, 
so  as  to  form  pairs  or  pair  royal  by  the  highest  of  which 
the  game  is  decided.  Thus  three  braggers  in  one  hand 
cannot  be  beat,  as  they  form  a  pair-royal  cards,  and  are 
better  than  a  natural  pair-royal  of  aces,  etc.  Two  brag- 
gers and  an  ace,  etc.,  are  better  than  one  bragger  and  two 
aces,  etc.  In  the  same  manner,  a  pair  formed  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  bragger  is  better  than  a  natural  nair.  or  t  w 
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cards,  of  like  value.  Thus  a  nine  and  a  king  take  prece- 
dence of  two  kings,  but  are  inferior  to  two  aces.  A  knave 
and  a  king  are  better  than  a  nine  and  a  king  ;  and  if  the 
paira  in  two  hands  are  equal,  the  higher  value  of  the  third 
card  gives  the  preference  ;  if  they  are  equal  in  every  re- 
spect, the  elder  hand  has  the  preference.  The  lowest 
pair-royal  that  can  be  formed,  as  three  twos,  is  better  than 
the  highest  pair,  as  two  aces,  &c. 

N.  B.— In  some  companies  the  knave  of  clubs  and  the 
nine  of  diamonds  only  are  admitted  to  be  braggers  or  turn- 
ers ;  and  it  is  sometimes  agreed  that  natural  pairs  of  pairs 
royal  are  to  precede  artificial  ones  of  th*  same  value,  or 
those  formed  by  the  assistance  of  the  knave  of  clubs  or 
nine  of  diamonds  ;  as  thus,  two  kings  to  be  considered 
better  than  a  king  with  a  nine  or  knave,  but  to  yield  to  an 
ace  or  a  nine  or  knave. 

MODE  OF  PLAYING. 

The  cards  being  shuflfled  and  cut,  a  certain  stake,  from 
a,  cent  to  five  dollars,  is  deposited  by  the  dealer,  who  gives 
three  cards  to  each  of  the  company.  The  elder  hand,  and 
the  others  after  him,  having  examined  their  hands,  either 
"pass,"  which  is  signified  by  laying  down  their  cards, 
or  "brag,"  in  which  case  the  dealer's  stake  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  all  who  brag.  On  putting  down  another  stake, 
or  bragging  a  second  time,  the  person  doing  so,  if  he  holds 
a  pair,  but  not  otherwise,  may  insist  on  seeing  the  next 
player's  hand,  saying,  "I'll  see  you,"  or  "I'll  sight  you." 
in  which  case  they  examine  each  other's  cards,  and  the 
^rson  having  the  worst  hand  of  the  two  is  oblidge  to  lay 
itdewn,  or  "pass."  The  players  go  on  in  this  way  till 
the  braggers  are  reduced  to  two,  vrho  continue  bragging 
against  each  other  (either  an  equal  sum  with  the  dealer's 
stake,  or  higher,)  till  one  "sights,"  the  other,  and  which- 
ever of  the  two  has  the  best  brag  hand,  wins  the  whole  of 
the  stakes  put  down. 
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BBAO  AUD  PAIBS. 

To  vary  the  aoove  game,  the  dealer  sometimes  deposita 
two  separate  stakes,  one  of  which  is  for  natural  pairs,  and 
the  company  may  brag  on  either  stake  they  please,  or  on 
both.  Thusif  one  of  the  players  has  a  pair  or  pair-royal 
of  good  cards,  such  as  aces,  down  to  ten  or  eights,  he  may 
answer  one  or  both  of  the  dealer's  stakes,  according  to 
the  chance  of  success  afforded  by  the  cards  he  holds  ;  and 
can,  if  he  holds  a  pair,  "sight,"  those  who  are  bragging 
on  the  same  end  with  himself,  as  described  above.  Those 
who  put  their  stakes  on  the  brag-end  proceed  exactly  as 
as  at  Single  Brag. 

THBEE  STAKE  BBAO. 

There  is  another  way  playing  this  game,  in  which  three 
stakes  are  deposited  by  the  dealer,  who  gives  two  cards  to 
each  player,  and  then  turns  up  a  third  all  round.  The 
best  whist  card  turned  up  takes  the  first  stake,  the  elder 
hand  having  the  preference  if  two  equal  cards  are  turned, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  ace  of  diamonds,  which  is  always 
the  best  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

The  second  stake  is  the  brag-stake,  and  is  determined 
as  at  Single  Brag,  each  reckoning  his  turned- up  card  along 
with  the  other  two. 

The  third  is  gained  by  the  player  who  holds,  or  obtains 
by  drawing  from  the  undealt  cards,  31,  or  the  highest 
number  under  that,  the  ace  reckoning  for  11,  the  pictured 
cards  for  10  each,  and  the  rest  according  to  their  pips.  The 
elder  hand  has  the  preference  in  case  of  equality,  and  any 
one  drawing  above  81,  loses  of  course. 

N.  B. — The  three  stakes  may  be  ah  gained  by  one  per- 
son, in  which  case  he  is  entitled,  in  some  companies,  to 
three  more  from  each  player  ;  but  this  advantage  is  usoal* 
ly  set  aside,  as  savoring  too  much  '>i£ambiicg. 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  OASSINO. 

The  game  of  Cassino  is  played  by  two  persous,  witt  & 
^ack  of  fifty  two  cards. 

DEALING. 

The  players  cut  for  deal.  Lowest  deals.  Attne  outset 
of  tbe  game,  the  dealer  gives  four  cards  to  each  player, 
and  lays  out  four  other  cards  face  upwards  upon  the  table 
The  cards  are  dealt  two  or  four  at  a  time  ;  the  eldest  hand 
first,  the  laid-out  cards  next,  the  dealer  last. 

After  the  cards  are  all  played,  four  more  cards  are  simi- 
larly dealt  to  each  player,  but  none  laid  out ;  and  this  is 
repeated  until  all  the  cards  have  been  de^lt.  (See  Rule 
4.) 

PLATING. 

After  the  deal  is  completed  th  eldest  hand  plays  first. 

The  primary  object  in  Cassino  is  to  capture  as  many 
cards  as  possible,  and  this  is  done  in  four  different  ways; 
Pairing,  Combining,  Building,  and  Calling.  A  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  these  will  cover  all  the  possible  varieties  of 
play  that  can  take  place. 

It  must  first  be  understood  that  one  card  must  be  played 
fix)m  the  hand  every  time  that  it  is  the  player's  turn  to  play; 
and  further,  that  only  one  card  can  be  played  at  each  turn. 

If  a  card  is  played,  and  it  cannot  be  used  for  pairing,  or 
to  take  a  combination,  or  to  form  a  build  or  call  it,  it  must 
remain  on  the  table. 

Fairing. — This  coBsists  in  capturing  one  or  more  cards 
by  means  of  a  similar  card  played  from  the  hand.  Thus, 
a  Eling  (or  a  Seven)  for  instance,  held  in  the  hand  will 
take  all  the  Kings  (or  Sevens)  that  are  upon  the  table. 
The  card  played  and  all  the  cards  it  captures  becoming  the 
property  of  the  player. 

Combining. — A  player,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  may 
group  together  two  or  more  cards  that  are  upon  the  table. 
Thus,  a  Two  and  a  Six  on  the  table  may  be  combined  to 
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to  form  ?n  eight ;  or  *n  Ace,  Three,  and  Five  will  form  % 
nine.  iVo  or  more  ■combinations  may  be  made  at  the 
same  time,  provi(\ed  eao"!  combination  produces  a  similar 
Dnmerical  result.  Tius  :  Suppose  there  are  on  the  table 
an  Ace,  Two,  Four,  Five,  and  Six ;  the  Four  and  five  will 
combine  to  mak**  a.  n'.ne  ;  and  the  Ace,  Two,  and  Six  will 
form  another  nine.  They  are  all  then  captured  by  a  Nine 
played  from  th«  Land. 

Buildeng. —-This  consists  in  playing  a  card  from  the  hand 
apon  a  card  or  cards  on  the  table,  which  can  then  only  be 
captured  by  a  card  representing  an  aggregate  of  their  pips 
they  cannot  be  captured  separately  by  pairing.  Thxis: 
Supposing  there  is  a  Five  on  the  table,  and  a  player  had  a 
©even  and  a  Two  in  his  hand  ;  when  it  is  his  turn,  he  may 
play  his  Two  upon  the  Five,  and  say  "Seven."  When 
his  next  turn  comes  to  play,  he  can  capture  the  build  with 
his  Seven,  unless  his  adversary  has  already  done  so,  or  has 
raised  the  build. 

i  player  cannot  raise  his  own  build  ;  but  his  opponent 
can,  if  he  hold  the  card  needed  to  redeem  it.  Thus,  as  ih 
the  previous  instance,  A  has  built  a  seven  ;  he  cannot  raise 
his  build  by  playing,  say,  a  Three  upon  it,  to  make  a  ten ; 
but  his  opponent,  B,  can.  B  plays,  for  instance,  a  Two 
upon  A's  build,  and  says  "  Nine  ";  A,  if  he  have  an  Ace 
and  a  Ten,  can  then  play  his  Ace  on  the  nine-build,  and 
say  *'  Ten,  '*  and  then  nothing  but  a  Ten  would  captiare  it. 

Again  :  Suppose  there  are  a  Two  and  a  Four  on  the  ta- 
ble ;  a  player  having  a  Three  and  Nine  in  his  hand,  may 
combine  the  Two  and  Four,  play  his  Three  upon  them, 
and  say  "  Nine  "  (not  "  Nines.*' 

A  player  may  make  another  build,  or  may  pair  or  conv 
bine  other  cards  previous  to  taking  in  his  first  build. 

Calling. — This  consists   in  grouping  together  simila* 
'  cards,  builds,  or  combinations,  and  then  calling  their  de- 
nomination.    Cards,  builds,  or  combinations  thus  called 
oacnot  be  built  upon  or  otherwise  faiterfered  with  ;  ♦*»ey 
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on  Ofly  be  captured  by  a  card  of  the  denoiaination  caUed 
Thus :  Supposing  a  player  has  two  Nmes  in  hish  and,  and 
there  is  a  Nine  (or  a  buUd  or  a  combination  of  nine)  on 
the  table ;  instead  of  pairing  it  or  takmg  the  build  (or 
combination),  he  can  play  one  from  his  hand  upon  the 
Nine,  etc,  on  the  the  table  and  say.  "Nmes"— in  the 
plural  number,  to  distinguished  it  from  a  buHd. 

Again  :  A  Five,  Four  and  Eight  on  the  table,  and  an 
Ace  and  Nine  in  the  players  hand  ;  he  can  combine  tb» 
Five  and  Four,  then  play  his  Ace  on  the  Eight,  put  them 
all  together,  and  call  "  Nmes."  If  he  had  two  Nines  (in- 
stead of  one)  in  his  hand,  when  it  is  his  next  turn  to  play 
he  can  play  one  of  the  Nines  on  the  same  pile,  and  again 
call  «'  Nines  ";  and  next  turn  capture  the  whole  with  his 
remaining  Nine,  unless  his  opponent  should  have  forest?' 
led  him. 

A  Sweep.— IS  a  player  can  capture  aU  the  cards  on  tb» 
board  with  one  play  it  is  called  a  sweep,  and  counts  oivt 
point  for  the  player. 

When  a  player  makes  a  sweep  ne  cums  the  sweev-eard 
Cthe  cai-d  that  takes  the  sweep)  face  upwards.  This  is 
done  to  keep  tally  of  the  number  of  sweeps  made  bv  each 
player.  If  the  opposing  player  makes  a  sweep,  these  two 
sweeps  cancel  each  other;  and  the  players  turn  the  can- 
celed sweep-cards  down.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
sweeps,  only,  is  scored  ;  thus,  if  A  makes  three  and  B 
makes  two  sweeps,  A  deducts  B's  two  sweeps  from  his 
own  three  scores  the  difierence  one. 

Last-eards.— After  all  the  cards  are  dealt  out,  the  player 
J^ho  who  wins  the  last  trick  takes  all  the  caids  remaining 
on  the  table. 

TALUK  OF  TEK  POINTS,  AND  SCORINO. 

The  following  are  the  points  that  may  be  scored  by  tfaf 
^yer  who  makes  or  takes  them  in  play: 

Orai  Cassino.— The  Ten  of  Diamonds 3  points, 

iUttle  Camno.'-The  Two  of  Spades I     •* 
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The  majority  of  Cards 8  points 

The  Majority  of  Spades 1      " 

Each  Ace 1      " 

Each  Sweep 1      " 

The  points  gained  by  each  party  are  counted  at  the  end 
of  the  deal,  stid  that  party  which  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  wins  the  game. 

If  both  players  make  the  same  number  of  points,  the 
game  is  drawn. 

Cassino  is  sometimes  played  for  a  fixed  number  of  points 
and  this  method  is  growing  in  favor.  When  thus  played 
it  requires  several  deals  to  complete  it.  {See  Twenty :one 
Point  Cassino.) 

RULES  OF  CASSINO. 

CUTTING  AND  DEALING. 

1  The  dsal  is  determined  by  cutting,  and  the  player  cut- 
ting the  lowest  card  must  deal.  Ties  cut  over.  In  cut- 
ting. Ace  is  low. 

2.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle.  The  dealer  has 
the  right  of  shuffiing  last. 

3.  If,  in  cutting  to  the  dealer,  or  in  re-tiniting  the  sepa- 
rated packets,  a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  there  be  any  con- 
fusion of  the  cards,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

4.  The  dealer  must  deal  the  cards  either  two  or  four  at 
a  time  ;  first  to  his  adversary,  next  for  the  lay-out,  and 
lastly  to  himself.  The  laid-out  cards  are  dealt  face  up- 
wards. After  the  first  four  cards  thus  dealt  are  all  played 
four  more  cards  must  be  similarly  dealt  to  each  player, 
but  none  laid  out ;  and  this  is  repeated  as  fast  as  each  hand 
of  four  card  has  been  played,  until  the  pack  is  exhausted. 

5.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  cut,  or  if 
he  shuffles  the  pack  after  it  has  been  cut  with  his  consent, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  deal ;  provided  the  opposing  side 
claim  it  before  any  cards  of  the  lay  out  are  turned  up  on 
the  table  ;  in  this  case  the  cards  must  be  re-shuffled  and 
re-cut,  and  the  dealer  must  deal  ""^ain. 
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6.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  or  if  the  dealtir,  while 
dealing,  expose  any  of  his  adversary's  cards,  previous  to 
turning  up  any  of  the  cards  in  the  lay-out,  there  must  be 
a  fresh  deal,  and  the  deader  must  deal  again ;  provided  the 
opposing  player  demand  1..  If  the  card  is  expposed,  or 
discovered  to  be  faced,  after  any  portion  of  the  lay  out 
has  been  turned  up,  the  opposing  player  may  keep  it  or  re- 
ject it ;  if  he  reject  it,  the  dealer  must  place  the  rejected 
card  in  the  middle  of  the  stock,  and  deal  a  fresh  card  from 
the  top  of  the  same. 

[If  the  dealer  expose  a  ca-d  in  the  last  round,  that  is, 
the  round,  that  exhausts  t  le  stock,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  exposed  card,  and  allovr  his  adversary 
to  draw  one  of  the  delinquent's  own  unexposed  cards  in 
exchange  for  it.  ] 

7.  If  the  dealer  give  to  himself  or  to  the  opposing  play- 
er, too  many  or  too  few  cards,  it  is  a  misdeal  and  the 
dealer  forfeits  the  game  and  all  depending  on  it. 

[This  penalty  is  not  usually  enforced  when  the  misdeal 
is  made  in  the  first  hand  dealt,  and  is  discovered  before 
the  cards  are  raised  from  the  table.  In  such  an  instance 
the  deal  is  rectified,  if  rectification  is  possible  and  clearly 
evident ;  if,  however,  any  doubt  exists  as  to  locating  the 
cards  property,  or  if  the  eldest  hand  so  demands,  a  fresh 
deal  ensues,  and  the  dealer  deals  again.  ] 

BTJILDSNG,  COMBINING  AND  CALLING. 

w.  If  a  player  build  one  or  more  cards  to  a  certain  de- 
nomination, or  call  a  build  or  combination  (see  Calling, 
page  15),  and  it  subsequently  transpires  that  he  holds  no 
card  of  a  similar  denomination  with  which  to  redeem  the 
cards  thus  built  or  called,  the  cards  which  constitute  such 
build  or  call  must  be  separated,  an'^  the  opposing  player 
may  use  "Ihem  in  any  legitimate  way  he  chooses. 

9.  If  a  player  makes  a  build,  hi^  ."'"'ersary  cannotraise 
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the  build  by  employing  for  that  purpose  any  card  upoa 
the  board.  The  denomination  of  a  build  can  only  be 
changed  by  a  card  played  from  the  hand. 

10.  Should  a  player  make  a  build,  and  his  opponent  de- 
cline to  build  it  up  higher,  he  the  fii-st  player,  may  not  al- 
ter his  build,  but  take  it  up  with  a  card  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. He  may  however,  make  another  build,  or 
he  may  pair  or  combine  any  other  cards  before  taking  up 
his  first  build  ;  but  he  must  comply  with  one  of  the  above 
conditions  before  playing  a  card  which  will  not  do  either. 

11.  When  a  card  is  played  for  the  purpose  of  building 
or  calling,  the  player  must  declare  the  denomination  of 
the  proposed  build  or  call  audibly  and  distinctly,  so  that 
no  doubt  of  his  intentions  may  exist ;  and  failing  to  com- 
ply with  this  requirement,  his  opponent  may  separate  the 
cards,  and  employ  them  in  any  lawful  way  he  may  deeon 
to  his  advantage. 

12.  If  a  player,  when  taking  in  a  build  or  any  o*b£:f 
combination,  should  take  up  a  card  or  cards  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  combination,  the  delinquent  player  must 
not  only  restore  to  the  lay-out  the  card  or  cards  thus  im- 
properly taken  up,  but  also  all  the  cards  that  rightly  com- 
posed the  combination.     (>See  Xote  to  RulelS.) 

13.  Tricks  that  have  been  taken  must  not  be  examined 
until  all  the  cards  have  been  played  ;  nor  may  any  trick 
but  that  last  won  be  looked  at,  *s  every  mistake  must  be 
challenged  immediately. 

iNoU. — A  and  B  play  Cassino.  A  builds  Two  on  Sev- 
en, then  builds  Ace  en  Eight,  calling  "Nine";  subse- 
quently taking  in  the  build  by  mistake  with  an  Eight. 
Next  plays  his  Nine.  B  sees  that  A  took  in  his  build  with 
the  wrong  card  and  claims  that  in  consequence,  A  must 
restore  to  the  lay-out  all  the  cards  taken  by  mistake,  al- 
though two  plays  had  been  made  after  the  mistake  bid 
been  made.    Decision. — B  saw  the  mistake  too  late  fi>r  hb 
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«wn  advantage,  and  conid  not  prove  that  any  error  had 
been  made,  as  he  was  entitled  to  examine  only  the  last 
trick  won.  ] 

T-W  ENTT-ONE  POINT  C  ASSINO. 

Cassino  is  now  very  generally  played  for  a  fixed  nambM' 
of  points  (usually  twenty-one),  and  the  first  player  who 
succeeds  in  scoring  the  number  agreed  upon  wins  the 
game.  No  one  point  takes  any  precedence  over  anotHer : 
the  points  are  scored  as  soon  as  made,  and  a  player  wins 
the  game  the  moment  he  has  made  the  requisite  points. 

When  playing  for  a  given  number  of  points,  sweeps  are 
scored  as  soon  as  made,  and  are  not  turned  down  as  in  the 
single  deal  game. 

If  a  player  claims  to  havo  won  the  game  and  cannot 
show  the  requisite  points,  the  hand  is  ended  and  he  losot 
the  game. 

The  deal  passes  in  rotation  throughout  the  game. 

It  is  sometimes  agreed  to  turn  down  sweeps  and  defer 
scoring  the  points  for  sweeps  (if  any)  until  the  end  of  the 
hand  ;  so  that  a  sweep  will  not  count  a  player  ori-  when 
made.  This  is  done  because  when  sweeps  are  turned,  a 
sweep  is  liable  to  be  canceled  in  playing  out  the  hand. 
This  method  of  playing  is  not  recommended,  as  it  is  con- 
traiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and  the  occasion  of  much 
dispute. 

THREE  AND  FOUR-HANDED  CASSINO. 

7%ree-7ianded  Cassino  is  in  al!  essential  particulars  id^i. 
tical  with  the  Twenty-one  Point  game.  The  dealer  delir- 
ers  the  cards  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with 
the  player  to  his  left.  The  player  who  first  scores  the 
number  of  points  agreed  upon  wins  the  game. 

The  Four-handed  game  is  played  with  paixners  for  a 
^ven  number  of  points,  the  same  as  at  Whist.    The  soore 
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is  reckoned  the  same  as  the  two-handed  game,  the  part- 
ners combining  their  points. 

If  a  player  make  a  build,  the  fact  tnat  he  holds  the  nec- 
essary card  to  redeem  it  is  sufficient  authority  for  his  part- 
ner io  make  a  similar  build,  or  to  call  a  card  upon  the 
build,  without  having  a  card  of  the  same  denomination  in 
his  hand.  To  avoid  disputes,  this  point  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  special  agreemeni;  before  beginning  tii» 


WmST:   FROM   THE  TEXT  OF  HOTIA. 

Though  not  the  first  writer  on  the  game  of  Whist,  Hoyla 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  of  any  authority.  Long  before  he 
vn-ote,  there  existed  certain  rules  for  ordering  its  economy,  as 
well  as  for  playing  it  upon  system.  Like  most  other  samples 
of  "  the  good  old  times,"  Whist,  as  practise^  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers,  was  no  such  shining  light  of  the  prisca  fides. 
We  take  it  up  at  an  epoch  in  which  the  game  must  have 
attained  a  certain  amount  of  respectability,  namely,  in  the 
year  1734,  when  Richard  Seymour,  Esquire,  published  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  "  Compleat  Gamester,  for  the  use  of  the 
Young  Princesses."  If  his  record  be  true,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  was  the  case,  society  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  chivalry 
as  to  morals.  He  shall  tell  his  own  tale,  and  in  his  own 
fashion. 

Whigty  vulgarly  called  "  Whisk." 

**  This  is  a  very  ancient  game  among  us ;  and  is  said  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  the  English  games  upon  the  cards. 

"  Very  few  persons  play  correctly  at  it ;  though  there  are 
many  pretenders,  who  are  the  easiest  to  be  made,  and  gene- 
rally are  made,  the  greatest  bubbles. 

"  Considerable  sums  of  money  are  played  away  at  this 
game ;  which  has  put  sharpers  upon  inventions  to  deceive 
and  cheat  unwary  players,  as  will  be  showed  in  the  sequel. 

"  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  deal  four  cards  together ;  but 
it  is  demonstrable  there  is  no  safety  in  that  method ;  but 
now  the  cards  are  dealt  round  one  and  one  at  a  time,  as  the 
securest  and  best  way. 

"  In  playing  your  cards,  you  must  have  recourse  altogether 
to  your  own  judgment;  and  though  you  have  but  mean  card* 
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in  your  hand,  yet  you  may  (by  observing  the  course  of  the 
cards)  play  them  so  suitable  to  those  in  your  partner's  hand, 
that  he  may  either  trump  them  or  play  the  best  of  that  suit 
on  the  board. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  strict  eye  on  what  cards  are  played 
out,  that  you  may  know  by  that  means  either  what  to  play, 
if  you  lead,  or  how  to  trump  securely  and  advantageously. 
■Renouncing,  or  not  following  suit  when  you  have  it  in  your 
hand,  is  very  foul  play ;  and  he  that  doth  it  ought  to  forfeit 
one,  or  the  game  upon  a  game,  and  he  that  los'^+h  dealing 
loseth  one,  or  a  trick,  as  you  make  it. 

"  At  ruflf  and  honours,  by  some  called  slam,  you  nave  in  tht, 
pack  all  the  deuces,  and  the  reason  is,  because  four  j)ersona 
playing  have  dealt  twelve  a-piece,  there  are  four  left  for  the 
stock,  the  uppermost  whereof  is  turned  up,  and  that  is  trumps. 
He  who  hath  ace  of  trumps  ruffs,  that  is,  he  takes  in  those 
four  cards,  and  lays  out  four;  the  four  honours  are  the  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave ;  he  who  hath  three  honours  in  hia 
hand,  his  partner  not  having  the  fourth,  sets  up  eight  by 
cards,  that  is,  iwo  tricks ;  if  he  hath  all  four,  then  sixteen, 
that  is,  four  tricks.  It  is  all  one  if  the  two  partners  make 
them  three  or  four  between  them,  as  if  one  had  them.  If 
the  honours  are  equally  divided  among  the  gamesters  of  each 
side,  then  they  say  honours  are  split.  If  either  side  are  at 
eight  groats,  he  hath  the  benefit  of  calling.  Can  ye  ?  If  he 
hath  two  honours  in  his  hand,  and  if  the  other  answers  one, 
the  game  is  up,  which  is  ten  in  all ;  but  if  he  hath  more  than 
two  he  shows  them,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  but  if  he  for- 
gets to  call,  after  playing  a  trick,  he  loseth  the  advantage  of 
calling  for  that  deal. 

"  All  cards  are  of  value  as  they  are  superior  one  to  another, 
as  a  ten  wins  a  nine,  if  not  trumps ;  so  a  queen  a  knave  in 
like  manner ;  but  the  least  trump  will  win  the  highest  card 
of  any  other  card  :  where  note,  the  ace  is  the  highest. 

"  Some  play  at  two-handed,  or  three-handed  Whist.  If 
three-handed,  always  two  strive  to  suppress  and  keep  down 
the  rising  man.  They  deal  to  each  twelve  a-piece,  and  the 
trump  is  the  bottom  card.  The  manner  of  crafty  playing, 
the  number  of  the  game  ten,  honours  and  dignity  of  other 
cards  are  all  alike ;  and  he  that  wins  most  tricks  is  most  for- 
ward to  win  the  set 
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"  He  that  cam  by  craft  overlook  his  adversary's  game,  hath 
i  great  advantage ;  for  by  that  means  he  may  partly  know 
what  to  play  securely ;  or  if  he  can  have  some  petty  glimpse 
of  his  partner's  hand.  There  is  a  way  by  making  some  sign 
by  the  fingers,  to  discover  to  their  partners  what  honours  they 
have,  or  by  the  wink  of  one  eye,  it  signifies  one  honour, 
shutting  both  eyes  two;  placing  three  fingers  or  four  on  the 
table,  three  or  four  honours.  For  which  reasons  all  nice 
gamesters  play  behind  curtains. 

"  Dealing  the  cards  out  by  one  and  one  round  to  each  per- 
son, is  the  best  method  of  putting  it  out  of  the  dealer's 
power  to  impose  on  you.  But  we  shall  demonstrate  that, 
deal  the  cards  which  way  you  will,  a  confederacy  of  two 
sharpers  will  beat  any  two  persons  in  the  world,  though  ever 
80  good  players,  that  are  not  of  the  gang,  or  in  the  secret  j 
and  three  poll  one  is  as  safe  and  secure  as  if  the  money  wa? 
in  their  pockets.  All  which  will  appear  presently.  The  first 
necessary  instructions  to  be  observed  at  Whisk,  as  principals 
of  the  secret,  which  may  be  likewise  transferred  to  most  othcsr 
games  at  cards,  are 

Breef  Cards. 
Comer-bend. 
Middle-bend  (or  Kingston-bridge). 

**  Of  breef  cards  there  are  two  sorts :  one  is  a  card  longei 
than  the  rest  j  the  other  is  a  card  broader  than  the  rest. 

"  The  long  sort  are  such  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine ;  the  broad  sort  are  such  as  aces,  kings,  queens, 
and  knaves.     The  use  and  advantage  of  each  are  as  follows. 

Example. 

"  When  you  cut  the  cards  to  your  adversary,  cak  them  long 
or  end-ways,  and  he  will  have  a  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  at  bottom.  When  your  adversary  cuts  the 
cards  to  you,  put  them  broadside  to  him,  and  he  will  naturally 
cut  (without  ever  suspecting  what  you  do)  ace,  king,  queen, 
or  knave,  &c.,  whicL  is  sufficient  advantage  to  secure  any 
game.  It  is  a  fine  manner,  especially  in  the  old  bet  that  the 
dealer  does  not  score  two  that  deal,  since  shuflJing  is  of  no 
signification  here.  And  in  case  you  cannot  get  cards  of  the 
proper  sizes  ready  made  to  mix  with  others,  you  may  shave 
them  with  a  razor  or  penknife  from  the  threes  to  the  nine* 
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each  side,  and  from  the  aces  to  the  knave  each  end ;  then  put 
them  up  in  the  same  case  or  cover,  and  if  they  are  done  a8 
they  ought  to  be,  they  will  paas  upon  anybody.  As  Whisk  is 
a  tavern  game,  the  sharpers  generally  take  care  to  put  about 
the  bottle  before  the  game  begins,  so  quick  that  a  bubble 
cannot  be  said  to  see  clearly  even  when  he  first  begins  to  play. 

"  The  next  is  the  comer-bend,  which  is  four  cards  trimed 
down  finely  at  one  corner,  a  signal  to  cut  by. 

'*^The  other  is  vulgarly  called  Kingston-bridge,  or  the  mid- 
dle-bend :  it  is  done  by  bending  your  own  or  adversary's 
tricks  two  different  ways,  which  wiU  cause  an  opening  or  arch 
in  the  middle,  which  is  of  the  same  use  and  service  as  the 
other  two  ways,  and  only  practised  in  its  turn  to  amuse  you. 

"  After  a  deal  or  two  is  formally  played,  A  and  B  wilJl 
begin  to  operate  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  When  A  or  B  are  to  deal,  they  observe  (the  preceding 
deal)  to  take  up  the  tricks  thus  : 

1.  A  bad  card.  2.  A  good  card. 

3.  A  bad  card.  4.  A  good  card. 

[Meaning  the  best  and  worst  that  fall  in  that  lift.] 

«  When  C  or  D  deals,  they  must  be  taken  up  thus  : 
1.  A  good  card.  2.  A  bad  card. 

3.  A  good  card.  4.  A  bad  card. 

"  By  this  nile  it  is  very  plain  that  the  best  cards  fall  to  A 
and  B  every  deal.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  C  and 
D  should  ever  win  a  game  without  permission  ?  But  it  would 
be  deemed  ill  policy,  and  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  A 
and  B,  to  act  thus  every  deal :  I  will  therefore  suppose  it  ia 
practised  just  when  they  please,  according  as  bets  happen  in 
company ;  though  the  rule  with  gamesters,  in  low  life,  is  at 
the  first  setting  out  to  stupefy  you  with  wine  and  the  loss  of 
your  money,  that  you  may  never  come  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  what  you  are  doing.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that 
many  an  honest  gentleman  has  been  kept  a  month  in  such  a 
condition  by  the  management  and  contrivance  of  a  set  of 
sharpers. 

"  Now  you  may  imagine  it  not  in  the  power  of  A  and  B  to 
cause  the  tricks  to  be  taken  up  after  the  manner  aforesaid  j 
but  there  is  nothing  so  easy  or  so  frequently  practised,  espe- 
cially at  three  poll  one ;  for  in  playing  the  cards,  the  con- 
Cederates  will  not  only  take  care  of  their  own  tricks,  but  als« 
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of  yours ;  for  the  cards  may  be  so  played  and  shoved  togethf* 
in  such  a  manner,  as  will  even  cause  you  to  take  them  rjght 
yourself;  and  if  a  trick  should  lie  untowardly  upon  the 
table,  A  or  B  will  pay  you  the  compliment  of  taking  it  up- 
for  you,  and  say,  Sir,  that's  yours. 

"  This  operation  will  the  more  readily  be  apprehended  by 
seeing  it  practised  half  a  score  times ;  when  once  you  are 
aware  of  it,  it  will  otherwise  (I  may  safely  say)  pass  upon  any 
person  that  has  not  been  let  into  the  secret.  This  being: 
allowed,  ihe  next  point  and  difficulty  is  to  shuffle  and  cut. 

'*  I  say,  thkt  either  A  or  B  are  such  curious  workmen,  and 
can  make  a  sham  shuffle  with  a  pack  of  cards  so  artfully,  that 
you  would  believe  they  were  splitting  them,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  will  not  displace  a  sinsrle  card  from  its  order 

"  Now  to  cut  the  cards,  a  bend  is  prepared  for  you  to  cut 
to ;  the  middle  is  best,  and  it  is  odds  but  you  unwarily  cut  to 
it ;  if  not.  Slip  is  the  word ;  but  if  you  have  no  opportunity 
to  do  that  neither,  then  deal  away  at  all  haz^trds,  it  is  but  an 
equal  bet  that  they  come  in  your  favour ;  if  right,  proceed  ; 
if  otherwise,  miss  a  card  in  its  course,  and  it  brings  the  cards 
according  to  your  first  design ;  it  is  but  giving  two  at  last 
where  you  missed  ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  conveniently  done^ 
you  only  lose  the  deal,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

"  But  whet  A  or  B  are  to  cut,  they  make  it  all  pafe;  fok- 
then  they  make  the  corner-bend,  which  any  one  that  tpowr 
may  cut  to,  a  hundred  times  together. 

Piping  at   Whisk. 

"  By  piping  I  mean,  when  one  of  the  company  that  does  nd 
play  (which  frequently  happens)  sits  down  in  a  convenient 
place  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  so  look  on,  pretending  to  amust 
himself  that  way.  Now  the  disposing  of  his  fingers  on  the 
pipe,  whilst  smoking,  discovers  the  principal  cards  that  are  in 
the  person's  hand  he  overlooks;  which  was  always  esteemed 
a  sufficient  advantage  to  win  a  game  by  another  way,  viz.,. 
Indeed,  signifies  diamonds  ;  Truly,  hearts  ;  Upon  my  word, 
clubs ;  I  assure  you,  spades :  but  as  soon  as  these  methods 
become  known  new  ones  are  invented ;  and  it  is  most  certain 
that  two  persons  may  discover  to  each  other  what  sort  of 
cards  they  have  in  hand,  and  which  ought  to  be  first  played, 
many  different  ways,  vrithout  speaking  a  word.     Talking* 
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is  not  allowed  at  Whist  j  the  very  word  implies,  Hold  your 
tongue." 

Mr.  Seymour's  whole  book  indeed  indicates  a  very  truculent 
social  condition  at  the  date  of  its  indicting.  "  The  games,"  he 
eays,  "  are  always  precarious,  and  betting  money  that  w  v  was 
thought  to  be  like  licking  honey  off  thorns.  ...  I  havt,  been 
told  of  one  of  these  sharpers  who  caused  a  box  to  be  made, 
not  as  they  are  usually,  screwed  within,  but  smooth,  and 
procured  it  to  be  so  well  painted  and  shadowed  within,  that 
it  looked  like  a  screwed  box ;  now  this  box  was  but  half 
board,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  that  the 
dice  might  stick,  and  the  box  being  smooth,  would  come  out 
without  tumbling.  With  this  box  he  went  and  played  at 
Inn  and  Inn,*  by  virtue  whereof,  and  his  art  of  taking  up  and 
throwing  his  dice  into  the  box,  he  got  the  first  night  £1000, 
and  the  next  night  <£200  a  year,  with  a  coach  and  six  horses- 
and  enjoys  the  estate  to  this  day  with  great  improvements, 
and  never  would  handle  a  dice  since,  well  knowing  how  many 
worthy  families  it  hath  ruined."  Moreover  we  read,  as  no 
doubt  "  the  young  princesses "  read  also,  how  that  at  the 
^*  Game  of  Nazarene,"  the  knave  of  clubs  is  called  Knave- 
Knocker,  and  he  that  hath  it  challengeth  two  a  piece.  If 
women  play  among  men,  it  is  customary  for  Knave-Knockei 
to  kiss  Queen  Nazarene,  a  practice  that  would  extend  of 
course  to  a  ro3'al  lady  of  any  kith  or  country. 

In  1743,  was  published,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
treatise  ascribed  to  Hoyle,  the  great  father  of  the  game.  It 
saw  the  light  when  obviously  it  was  much  needed.  Public 
taste  seems  just  then  to  have  taken  up  Whist  as  a  necessary 
accomplishment,  for  persons  of  condition.  There  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  "  A  Lady's  Letter,"  in  the  "  Rambler," 
of  May  8,  1750  :  "  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I  was 
tired  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best  scholars."  The 
anonymous  "Treatise"  may  however  be  spared  quotation 
beyond  the  advertisement,  a  curious  document,  helping  us  to 
a  view  of  the  period,  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  came 
within  compass  of  its  observation. 

"  As  some  people  in  particular  may  be  anxious  to  know, 

•  This  was  one  of  those  eambling  contrivances,  known  in  thoae  dsji 
without  the  Tables."    Hazard  lielooged  to  this  class. 
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»nd  the  public  in  general  may  be  glad  to  be  informed,  by 
what  means  the  following  Treatise  came  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  in  this  manner,  we  think  they  cannot  be  better 
satisfied  on  this  head,  than  by  making  public  the  following 
letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Bath  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  hope 
they  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  the  gentleman's  name  is  con- 
eealed,  since  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

« '  Dear  Sir, 

"  '  In  an  age  where  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  as  well  as 
the  plain  downright  honest  man  of  sense,  are  so  exposed  to  tk« 
tricks  of  sharpers  of  all  denominations,  from  the  counter  up 
to  the  most  sacred  and  respectable  offices  and  institutions,  I 
thought  it  would  be  doing  no  inconsiderably  service  to  many 
of  my  countrymen.  If  I  contributed  a  little  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard  and  preserve  their  purses,  while  they  are  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  what  is  elegantly  called  killing  time.  It 
were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  less  time  was  killed  in  the 
manner  which  has  put  me  upon  this  undertaking,  but  as  the 
itch  of  gaming  is  likely  to  prevail  as  long  as  we  preserve  any- 
thing of  what  is  now-a-days  called  polite  taste ;  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  an  almost  necessary  evil,  which  keeps  people  of  a 
certain  disposition  from  employing  their  time  worse,  so  I 
hope  I  shall  deserve  the  thanks  of  a  great  many,  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  them  from  the  snares  which 
they  are  but  too  frequently  caught  in,  by  being  over-matched 
in  these  sorts  of  amusements. 

"  *  I  myself,  as  you  very  well  know,  am  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings,  that  being  possessed  of  a  pretty  handsome 
fortune,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  idle  time  upon  their 
hands,  constantly  spend  a  little  portion  of  it  in  gaming. 
The  game  of  Whist  is  that  which  I  take  most  delight  in,  and 
till  of  late,  fancied  myself  all  along  a  pretty  good  master  of  it. 
But  to  my  vexation,  it  is  not  long  since  I  lost  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money  one  night  at  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive 
that  the  cards  run  extraordinary  cross  against  me ;  so  that  I 
could  not  but  conclude  I  was  beat  by  superior  skill.  This 
put  me  upon  inquiring  into  the  cause,  for  I  was  very  far  from 
imputing  my  misfortune  to  unfair  play;  and  at  last  I  found 
that  there  was  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  Whist  lately  dis- 
persed among  a  few  hands  at  a  guinea  price.     How  to  oome 
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tt  one  of  these  books  I  know  not ;  but  at  length  I  wrote  to 
to  acquaintance  of  mine  in  London  to  purchase  it  for  me  by 
all  means,  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  no  small  difficulty. 
As  soon  as  I  had  perused  it,  I  found  I  had  heretofore  been 
but  a  bungler  at  this  game,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  advantage  which  those  that  are  possessed  of  this  book 
have  over  the  innocent  player,  I  thought  I  could  not  oblige 
my  friends  better- than  by  printing  a  few  of  them  to  make 
presents  of.  Accordingly  I  applied  to  a  stationer,  who 
offered  to  make  me  a  present  of  half  a  hundred  of  them, 
provided  I  would  allow  him  to  print  a  few  more  for  his  own 
use.  This  I  readily  complied  with,  especially  in  conside- 
ration of  the  imposition  and  ban?  ship  the  public  lay  under ; 
first,  by  not  being  able  to  get  the  said  book  under  a  guinea, 
and  then  by  its  being  reserved  only  in  a  few  hands,  that 
might  make  a  bad  use  of  it  j  for  though  a  man  of  superior 
skill  in  these  amusements,  that  takes  an  advantage  of  an 
ignorant  player,  cannot  according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  be  deemed  a  sharper,  yet,  when  he  pursues 
that  advantage,  after  he  has  found  out  the  weakness  of  hip 
antagonist,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  is  not  a  sharper, 
he  is  at  least  very  near  akin  to  one. 

"  *  Thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  in 
regard  to  my  conduct  in  this  affair,  which  I  hope  will  receive 
the  commendations  of  every  honest  well-meaning  man  and 
fair  gamester,  and  your's  in  particular,  which  is  the  greatest 
ambition  of  your  sincere  friend,  and  humble  servant.' " 

We  now  come  to  deal  with  Hoyle  in  propria  persona,  the 
professor  who  took  up  an  art  which  society  had  adopted,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  fancies  it  has  discovered  a  specific 
against  eunui.  He  rose  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  Poetry 
never  sung  of  patience  so  tried  as  it  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  at  the  Whist  table 

"  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play. 
He'd  rave  to  see  vou  throw  your  cards  awa^t 
Not  that  I  care  a  button,  not  a  pin. 
For  what  I  lose — but  we  have  cards  to  win. 

We  start  with  Hoyle  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
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century,  when  the  game  had  assumed  most  of  its  principles. 
A  century  before,  it  diflfered  essentially  in  several  respectfl 
from  the  fundamental  rules  now  established,  and  fifty  years 
ago,  recognized.  For  instance  in  Swift's  time,  it  went 
generally  by  the  double  title  of  "Whist"  and  "Swabbers." 
These  "  swabbers"  were  certain  cards,  the  possession  of  which 
entitled  the  holders  to  a  part  of  the  stakes ;  in  the  same  way 
that  now  a  claim  is  made  for  the  aces  at  quadrille.  In  like 
manner,  there  was  no  bar  to  counting  honours,  they  reckoned 
at  nine,  as  well  as  at  any  other  score.  It  is  not  clear  when 
the  existing  custom  of  their  not  counting  after  eight  first 
obtained.  M.  Deschapelles  calls  it  "a  fashionable  embel- 
lishment." His  observations,  always  most  pertinent,  will  be 
read  with  much  interest,  on  this  and  many  other  modern 
innovations.  Our  text  of  Hoyle  has  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  different  editions,  some  of  which  are  faulty.  We 
omit  for  the  present  the  mise  en  scene,  which  will  be  minutely 
detailed  in  Part  the  Third. 

HOYLE'S  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

When  you  lead,  begin  with  the  best  suit  in  your  hand ;  if 
fou  have  a  sequence  of  king,  queen,  and  knave,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten,  they  are  sure  leads,  and  gain  the  tenace  to 
yourself  and  your  partner  in  other  suits.  Begin  with  the 
highest  of  a  sequence,  unless  you  have  five  in  number ;  in 
that  case  play  the  lowest  (except  in  trumps,  when  you  must 
always  play  the  highest)  in  order  to  ge,t  the  ace  or  king  out 
of  your  partner's  or  adversary's  hand,  to  make  room  for  your 
Strong  suit. 

If  you  have  five  of  the  smallest  trumps,  and  not  one  good 
card  in  the  other  suits,  trump  out,  which  will  make  your 
partner  the  last  player,  and  by  that  means  give  him  the 
tenace. 

If  two  small  trumps  only,  with  ace  and  king  of  two  other 
luits,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  fourth  suit,  make  as  many  tricks 
ts  you  can  immediately ;  and  if  your  partner  refuses  either 
of  your  suits,  do  not  force  him,  because  that  may  weaken  his 
game  too  much. 

Yon  need  seldom  return  your  partner's  lead  immediately^ 
if  you  have  good  suits  of  your  own  to  play,  onless  it  be  ta 
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endeavour  to  save  or  win  a  game ;  what  is  meant  by  good 
8uits  is,  sequences  of  king,  queen,  and  knave,  or  queen, 
knave,  and  ten. 

If  you  have  each  five  tricks,  and  you  are  assured  of  getting 
two  tricks  in  your  own  hand,  win  them,  in  expectation  of 
scoring  two  that  deal ;  because  if  you  lose  the  odd  trick,  it 
makes  two  diflference,  and  you  play  two  to  one  against  your- 
self. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  when  you  see  a  pro- 
bability either  of  saving  your  lurch  or  winning  the  game ;  in 
either  of  which  cases  risk  the  odd  trick. 

When  you  have  a  probability  of  winning  the  game,  always 
risk  a  trick  or  two,  because  the  share  of  the  stake,  which 
your  adversary  has  by  a  new  deal,  will  amount  to  more  than 
the  point  or  two  which  you  risk. 

K  your  adversary  is  six  or  seven  love,  and  you  are  to  lead, 
in  that  case  risk  a  trick  or  two,  in  hopes  of  putting  the  game 
upon  an  equality ;  therefore,  admitting  you  have  the  queen 
or  knave,  and  one  other  trump,  and  no  good  cards  in  other 
suits,  play  out  your  queen  or  knave  of  trumps ;  by  which 
means  you  will  strengthen  your  partner's  game,  ^  he  is 
strong  in  trumps  j  if  weak,  you  do  him  no  injury. 

If  you  are  four  of  the  game,  play  for  an  odd  trick,  be- 
cause it  saves  one-half  of  the  stake ;  and  in  order  to  win  the 
odd  trick,  though  you  are  pretty  strong  in  trumps,  be  cau- 
tious how  you  trump  out.  What  is  meant  by  strength  in 
trumps,  is,  1  honour  and  3  trumps. 

If  you  are  nine  of  the  game,  and  though  very  strong  iv 
trumps,  yet  if  you  observe  your  partner  to  have  a  chance  of 
trumping  any  of  your  adversary's  suits ;  then  do  not  trump 
out,  but  give  him  an  opportunity  of  trumping  those  suits. 
If  your  game  is  scored  one,  two,  or  three,  you  must  play  the 
reverse ;  and  also  five,  six,  or  seven ;  because  in  these  two 
last  recited  cases,  you  play  for  more  than  one  point. 

If  you  are  last  player,  and  find  that  the  third  hand  cannot 
put  on  a  good  card  to  his  partner's  lead,  admitting  you  have 
no  good  game  of  your  own  to  play,  return  the  lead  upon  the 
adversary ;  which  gives  your  partner  the  tenace  in  that  suit,  • 
and  often  obliges  the  adversary  to  change  suits,  and  conse- 
quently gives  the  tenace  in  that  new  suit  also. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  • 
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small  one ;  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  lias 
a  better  trump  than  the  last  player ;  if  so,  you  have  three 
rounds  of  trumps ;  if  not,  you  cannot  fetch  out  all  the  trumps. 

If  ace,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  then  play  the  ace,  (except  one  of  the  adversaries 
refuses  trumps,)  because  the  oads  are  in  your  favour  that  the 
queen  falls. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  on  your  side  that  your  partner  has 
an  honour. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  th© 
king,  because  you  have  a  fair  chance  that  the  knave  falls  ia 
the  second  round,  or  you  may  finesse  your  ten  upon  the  re- 
turn of  trumps  from  your  partner. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one,  because  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  your  partner 
has  an  honour. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen,  because  you  'lave  a  fair  chance  that  the  ten  falls 
in  the  second  round ;  or  you  may  wait  to  finesse  the  nine. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  four  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick  j 
and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  the  other  three  honours 
fall  in  two  rounds. 

If  six  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  begin  with  the 
lowest,  unless  you  should  have  ten,  nine,  and  eight,  and  an 
honour  turns  up  against  you ;  in  that  case,  if  you  are  to  play 
through  the  honour,  begin  with  the  ten,  which  obliges  the 
adversary  to  play  his  honour  to  his  disadvantage,  or  leave  it 
in  your  partner's  option,  whether  he  will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  ace,  king,  and  knave,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  king,  which,  next  to  a  moral  certainty,  informs  your 
partner  that  you  have  ace  and  knave  remaining ;  and  by  put- 
ting the  lead  into  your  partner's  hand,  he  plays  you  a  trump ; 
upon  which  you  are  to  finesse  the  knave,  and  no  ill  conse- 
quence can  attend  such  play,  except  the  queen  lies  behind 
you  single. 

If  king,  queen,  and  three  small  tnuups,  begin  with  a  i 
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If  the  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a 
«mall  one. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with 
the  queen. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  the 
knave,  because  in  two  rounds  of  trumps  it  is  odds  but  that 
the  nine  falls ;  or  upon  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  part- 
ner, you  may  finesse  the  eight. 

If  five  trumps  of  a  lower  denomination,  it  is  the  best  play 
to  begin  with  the  lowest,  unless  you  have  a  sequence  of  ten, 
nine,  and  eight ;  in  that  case  begin  with  the  highest  of  the 
sequence. 

If  acn,  king,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one 

If  ace,  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  ths 
king. 

If  king,  queen,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small 
one. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
king,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  trumps  from  your  partner, 
when  finesse  your  ten,  in  order  to  win  the  knave. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
queen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  one  smiill  trump,  begin  with  the 
knave,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nine  from  making  a  trick. 

If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  begin  with  the 
ten,  which  leaves  it  in  your  partner's  discretion  whether,  he 
will  pass  it  or  not. 

If  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  begin  with  a  small  (me. 

SOME   PABTICULAB  RULES. 

If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps,  with  good 
Buit,  play  three  rounds  of  trumps,  otherwise  you  may  have 
your  strong  suit  trumped. 

If  king,  queen,  and  four  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  the  king,  because  when  you  have  the  lead 
agam,  you  will  have  three  rounds  of  trumps. 

If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  two  small  trumps,  begin  witii  the 
king. 
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If  king,  queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumpa,  \»itli  a  good 
auit,  trump  out  with  the  king,  in  expectation  of  the  knave's 
falling  at  the  second  round ;  and  do  not  wait  to  finesse  the 
ten,  for  fear  your  strong  suit  should  be  trumped. 

If  queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
irump  out  with  a  small  one. 

If  queen,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
suit,  trump  out  with  the  queen,  in  expectation  of  the  ten 
falling  at  the  second  round ;  and  do  not  wait  to  finesse  the 
nine,  out  trump  out  a  second  time,  for  the  reason  assigned 
Itbove. 

If  knave,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  a  small  one. 

If  knave,  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  a  good 
Buit,  trump  out  with  the  knave,  In  expectation  of  the  nine 
falling  at  the  second  round. 

If  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  with  a  good  suit, 
trump  out  with  the  ten. 

PARTICULAR  GAMES. 

Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  that  your  game  consist  of 
king,  queen,  and  knave  of  one  suit;  ace,  king,  queen,  and 
two  small  cards  of  another  suit ;  king  and  queen  of  the  third 
«uit,  and  three  small  trumps.  You  are  to  begin  with  the  ace 
of  your  best  suit  (or  a  trump)  which  informs  your  partner 
that  you  have  the  command  of  that  suit ;  but  you  are  not  to 
proceed  with  the  king  of  the  same  suit,  but  play  a  trump 
next ;  and  if  you  find  your  partner  has  no  strength  to  support 
you  in  trumps,  and  that  your  adversary  plays  to  your  weak 
fiuit,  viz.  the  king  and  queen  only,  in  that  case,  play  the  king 
of  the  best  suit :  and  if  you  observe  a  probability  of  either 
your  adversaries  being  likely  to  trump  that  suit,  proceed  then 
and  play  the  king  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  king,  queen, 
and  knave.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  your  adversaries  do 
not  play  to  your  weakest  suit,  in  that  case,  though  apparently 
your  partner  can  give  you  no  assistance  in  trumps,  pursue 
your  scheme  of  trumping  out  as  often  as  the  lead  comes  into 
four  hand ;  by  which  means,  supposing  your  partner  to  have 
but  two  trumps,  and  that  your  adversaries  have  four  each,  by 
three  rounds  of  trumps,  there  remain  only  two  trumps  againat 
jrou- 
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.ELDER   HAND. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  queen,  and  one  small  trump, 
with  a  sequence  from  the  king  of  five  in  another  suit,  with 
foxir  other  cards  of  no  value.  Begin  with  the  queen  of 
trumps,  and  pursue  the  lead  with  the  ace,  which  demonstrates 
to  your  partner  that  you  have  the  king :  and  as  it  would  be 
bad  play  to  pursue  trumps  the  third  round,  till  you  have  firaJ 
gained  the  command  of  your  great  suit,  by  stopping  thus,  \ 
likewise  informs  your  partner  that  you  have  the  king,  ant" 
one  trump  only  remaining ;  because  if  you  had  ace,  king 
queen,  and  two  trumps  more,  and  trumps  went  round  twice 
you  could  receive  no  damage  by  playing  the  king  the  third 
round.  When  you  lead  sequence,  begin  with  the  lowest, 
because  if  your  partner  has  the  ace  he  plays  it,  which  makes 
room  for  your  suit.  And  since  you  have  let  your  partner 
into  the  state  of  your  game,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  lead,  if  he 
has  a  trump  or  two  remaining,  he  will  play  trumps  to  you, 
with  a  moral  certainty  that  your  king  clears  your  adversaries' 
hands  of  all  then  trumps. 

EECOND  PLATER. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps,  with  & 
quint-major  of  another  suit;  in  the  third  suit  you  have  three 
email  cards,  and  in  the  fourth  suit  one.  Your  adversary  oi* 
your  right  hand  begins  with  playing  the  ace  of  your  weak 
suit,  and  then  proceeds  to  play  the  king :  in  that  case  do  not 
trump  it,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card ;  and  if  he  proceeds  to 
play  the  queen,  throw  away  another  losing  card  j  and  do  the 
like  the  fourth  time,  in  hopes  your  partner  may  trump  it,  who 
will  in  that  case  play  a  trump,  or  will  play  to  your  strong 
suit.  If  trumps  are  played,  go  on  with  them  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to  play  your  strong  suit ;  by  which  means, 
if  there  happens  to  be  four  trumps  in  one  of  your  adversaries* 
hands,  and  two  in  the  other,  which  is  nearly  the  case,  your 
partner  being  entitled  to  have  three  trumps  out  of  the  nine  j 
your  strong  stdt  forces  their  best  trumps,  and  you  have  a 
probability  of  making  the  odd  trick  in  your  own  hand  only  j 
whereas  if  you  had  trumped  one  of  your  adversaries'  best 
cards,  you  had  so  weakened  your  hand  as  probably  not  <« 
make  more  than  five  tricks,  without  your  partoer's  help. 
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Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps  j  ho», 
«ueen,  ten,  and  nine  of  another  suit ;  with  two  small  cards  of 
eaon  of  the  other  suits :  your  partner  leads  to  your  ace,  queen, 
ten,  and  nine  j  and  as  this  game  requires  rather  to  deceive 
your  adversaries,  than  to  inform  your  partner,  put  up  the 
nine,  which  naturally  leads  the  adversary  to  play  trumps  if  ho 
wins  that  card.  As  soon  as  trumps  are  played  to  you,  return 
them  to  your  adversary,  keeping  the  command  in  your  own 
hand.  If  your  adversary,  who  led  trumps  to  you,  puts  out 
a  trump  which  your  partner  cannot  win,  if  he  has  no  good 
suit  of  his  own  to  play,  he  will  return  your  partner's  lead 
imagining  that  suit  lies  between  his  partner  and  your's  :  if 
this  finesse  of  yours  should  succeed,  you  will  be  a  great  gainer 
by  it,  but  scarcely  possible  to  be  a  loser. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with 
a  quart  from  a  king,  and  two  small  cards  of  another  suit,  and 
one  small  card  to  each  of  the  other  suits ;  your  adversary 
leads  a  suit  of  which  your  partner  has  a  quart-major;  your 
partner  puts  up  the  knave,  and  then  proceeds  to  play  the  ace ; 
you  refuse  to  that  suit  by  playing  your  loose  card ;  when  your 
partner  plays  the  king,  your  right  hand  adversary  trumps  it. 
Suppose  with  the  knave  or  ten,  do  not  overtrump  him,  which 
may  probably  lose  you  two  or  three  tricks  by  weakening  your 
hand :  but  if  he  leads  to  the  suit  of  which  you  have  none, 
trnmp  it,  and  then  play  the  lowest  of  your  sequence,  in  order 
to  get  the  ace  either  out  of  your  partner's  or  adversary's 
hand ;  which  accomplished,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  lead,  play 
two  rounds  of  trumps,  and  then  proceed  to  play  your  strong 
suit.  Instead  of  your  adversary  playing  to  your  weak  suit, 
if  he  should  play  trumps,  do  you  go  on  with  the  two  rounds, 
and  then  proceed  to  get  the  command  of  your  strong  suit. 

GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED,  WITH  CEBTAIN  OBSERVATIONS, 
WHEREBY  YOU  ARE  ASSURED  THAT  YOUR  PARTNER  HAS 
NO  MORE  OP  THE  SUIT  PLAYED  EITHER  BY  YOURSELf 
OR  HIM. 

Suppose  you  lead  from  queen,  ten,  nine,  and  two  small 
cards  of  any  suit,  the  second  hand  puts  on  the  knave,  yooir 
partner  plays  the  eight :  in  this  case,  you  having  queen,  ten, 
and  nine,  it  is  a  demonstration,  that  he  can  have  no  more  of 
that  suit.     Therefore  you  may  then  play  your  game  accord* 
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ingly,  either  by  forcing  him  to  trump  that  suit,  if  you  ai« 
strong  in  trumps,  or  by  playing  some  other  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  king,  queen,  and  ten  of  a  suit,  and  you 
lead  your  king,  your  partner  plays  the  knave,  this  demon- 
Btrates  he  has  no  more  of  that  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  king,  queen,  and  many  more  of  a  suit, 
and  you  begin  with  the  king,  in  some  cases  it  is  good  play  in 
a  partner,  when  he  has  the  ace,  and  one  small  card  in  that 
suit  only,  to  win  his  partner's  king  with  his  ace;  for  suppose 
he  is  very  strong  in  tnimps,  by  taking  his  partner's  king  with 
the  ace,  he  trumps  out,  and  after  he  has  cleared  the  board  of 
trumps  returns  his  partner's  lead ;  and  having  parted  with 
the  ace  of  that  suit,  has  made  room  for  his  partner  to  m&a 
that  whole  suit,  which  possibly  could  not  have  been  done  ii 
he  had  kept  the  command  in  his  hand. 

And  supposing  his  partner  has  no  other  good  card  besides 
that  suit,  he  loses  nothing  by  the  ace  taking  of  his  king ;  but 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  he  has  a  good  card  to  bring  in  thai 
suit,  he  gains  all  the  tricks  which  he  makes  in  that  suit,  by 
this  method  of  play.  And  as  your  partner  has  taken  your 
king  with  the  ace,  and  trumps  out  upon  it,  you  have  reason 
to  judge  he  has  one  of  that  suit,  to  return  you;  therefore  do 
not  throw  away  any  of  that  suit,  even  to  keep  a  king  or  queeu 
guarded. 

PARTICULAR  GAMES,  BOTH  TO  ENDEAVOUR  TO  DECEIVE  AND 
DISTRESS  YOUR  ADVERSARIES,  AND  TO  DEMONSTRATT 
YOUR  GAME  TO   YOUR  PARTNER. 

Suppose  I  play  the  ace  of  a  suit  of  which  I  have  king,  and 
mree  small  ones ;  the  last  player  does  not  choose  to  trump  itj 
having  none  of  the  suit ;  if  I  am  not  strong  enough  in  trump^ 
I  must  not  play  out  the  king,  but  keep  the  command  of  that 
suit  in  my  hand  by  playing  a  small  one,  in  order  to  weaken 
his  game. 

If  a  suit  is  led,  of  which  I  have  none,  and  a  moral  cer. 
tainty  that  my  partner  has  not  the  best  of  that  suit,  in  orde» 
to  deceive  the  adversary,  I  throw  away  my  strong  suit ;  but 
to  clear  up  doubts  to  my  partner  when  he  has  the  lead,  1 
throw  away  my  weak  suit.  This  method  of  play  will  gene- 
rally succeed,  unless  against  very  good  players;  and  even 
with  them,  you  will  oftener  gain  tlian  lose  by  this  method. 
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PARTICULAB   1AMES    TO    BE    PLATED,   BY  WHICH   YOU  RUII 
THE  RISK  OF  LOSING  ONE   TRICK  ONLY  TO  GAIN   THREE. 

Suppose  clubs  to  be  trumps,  a  heart  is  played  by  your 
adversary;  your  partner  having  none  of  that  suit,  throws 
away  a  spade ;  you  are  then  to  judge  his  hand  is  composed 
of  trumps  and  diamonds ;  and  suppose  you  win  that  trick, 
and  being  too  weak  in  trumps,  you  dare  not  force  him ;  and 
suppose  you  shall  have  king,  knave  and  one  small  diamond; 
and  further,  suppose  your  partner  to  have  queen,  and  five 
diamonds ;  in  that  case,  by  throwing  out  your  king  in  your 
first  lead,  and  your  knave  in  your  second,  your  partner  and 
you  may  win  five  tricks  in  that  suit ;  whereas  if  you  had  led 
a  small  diamond,  and  your  partner's  queen  having  been  won 
with  the  ace,  the  king  and  knave  remaining  in  your  hand 
obstructs  the  suit :  and  though  he  may  have  tlie  long  trump, 
yet  by  playing  a  small  diamond,  and  his  long  trump  having 
been  forced  out  of  his  hand,  you  lose  by  this  method  of 
play  three  tricks  in  that  deal. 

Suppose,  in  the  like  case  of  the  former,  you  should  have 
queen,  ten,  and  one  small  card  in  your  partner's  strong  suit ; 
which  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  former  example  ;  and  sup- 
pose your  partner  to  have  knave  and  five  small  cards  in  his 
strong  suit ;  you  having  the  lead  are  to  play  your  queen,  and 
when  you  play  again,  you  are  to  play  your  ten ;  and  suppose 
him  to  have  the  long  trump,  by  this  method  he  makes  f\)ur 
tricks  in  that  suit ;  but  should  you  play  a  small  one  in  that 
suit,  his  knave  being  gone,  and  the  queen  remaining  in  your 
hand  in  the  second  round  of  playing  that  suit,  and  the  long 
trump  being  forced  out  of  his  hand,  the  queen  remaining  in 
your  hand  obstructs  the  suit,  by  which  method  of  play  you 
lose  three  tricks  in  that  deal. 

In  the  former  examples  you  have  been  supposed  to  have 
had  the  lead,  and  by  that  means  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  the  best  cards  in  your  hand  of  your  partner's 
strong  suit,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  whole  suit :  we 
will  now  suppose  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  in  the  course  of 
play,  it  appears  to  you  that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit ; 
suppose  ace,  king,  and  four  small  ones,  and  that  you  have 
queen,  t-cn,  nine,  and  a  very  small  one  of  that  suit;  when 
your  partner  plays  the  ace,  you  are  to  play  the  nine ;  when 
be  plays  the  king,  you  are  to  play  the  ten;  by  which 
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you  aee,  in  the  third  rouiiu,  you  make  your  queen,  and  having 
a  small  one  remaining,  you  do  not  obstruct  your  partner's 
great  suit ;  whereas  if  you  had  kept  your  queen  and  ten,  and 
the  knave  had  fallen  from  the  adversaries,  you  had  lost  two 
tricks  in  that  deal. 

Suppose  in  the  course  of  play,  as  in  the  former  case,  you 
find  your  partner  to  have  one  great  suit,  and  that  you  have 
king,  ten,  and  a  small  one  of  the  same ;  your  partner  leads 
the  ace ;  in  that  ease  play  your  ten,  and  in  the  second  your 
king  :  this  method  is  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  obstructing 
your  partner's  great  suit. 

Suppose  your  partner  has  ace,  king,  and  four  small  cards  in 
his  great  suit,  and  that  you  have  queen,  ten,  and  a  small 
card,  in  that  suit ;  when  he  plays  his  ace,  do  you  play  your 
ten,  and  when  he  plays  his  king,  you  play  your  queen ;  by 
which  method  of  play  you  only  risk  one  trick  to  get  four. 

Now  suppose  you  have  five  cards  of  your  partner's  strong 
suit  J  viz.  queen,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  a  small  one ;  and  that 
your  partner  has  ace,  king,  and  four  small  ones  ;  when  your 
partner  plays  the  ace,  do  you  play  your  eight ;  when  he  plays 
the  king,  do  you  play  your  nine ;  and  in  the  third  round, 
nobody  having  any  of  that  suit,  except  your  partner  and  you, 
proceed  then  to  play  the  queen,  and  then  the  ten  j  and  hav- 
ing a  small  one  remaining,  and  your  partner  two,  you  thereby 
gain  a  trick.* 

PARTICULAR  GAMES  TO   BE  PLAYED  WHEN   EITHER  OF  YOUB 
ADVERSARIES   TURNS   UP  AN   HONOUR. 

Suppose  the  knave  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and 
that  you  have  king,  queen,  and  ten ;  in  order  to  wm  the 
knave,  begin  to  play  with  your  king;  by  which  mochod  of 
play,  your  partner  may  suppose  you  to  have  a  queen  and  tec 
remaining,  especially  if  you  have  a  second  lead,  and  that  you 
do  not  proceed  to  your  queen. 

The  knave  being  turned  up  as  before,  and  that  you  have 
ace,  queen,  and  ten,  by  playing  your  queen,  it  answers  the 
like  purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

If  the  queen  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that  you 
have  ace,  king,  and  knave,  by  playing  joui  king  it  answeri 
the  like  purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

*  These  directions  imply  that  the  tnuniw  tn  oat 
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Suppose  an  honour  is  turned  up  on  your  left-hand,  and  yon 
bold  no  honour,  in  that  case  you  are  to  play  trumps  through 
that  honour ;  but  in  case  you  should  hold  an  honour,  (except 
the  ace)  you  must  be  cautious  how  you  play  trumps,  because 
in  case  your  partner  holds  no  honour,  your  adversary  will 
play  your  own  game  upon  you- 

A  CASE  TO   DEMONSTRATE   THE  DANQEB  OP    FORCING  TOUB 
PAETNEB. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  quint-major 
in  trumps,  with  a  quint-major,  and  three  small  cards  of 
another  suit,  and  that  A  has  the  lead ;  and  let  us  suppose  the 
adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  only  five  trumps  in  either  hand; 
in  this  case,  A  having  the  lead,  wins  every  trick. 

Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  C  has  five  small  trumps  with  a 
quint-major  and  three  small  cards  of  another  suit,  and  that  C 
has  the  lead,  who  forces  A  to  trump  first,  by  which  means  A 
■wins  only  five  tricks. 

A  CASE  TO  DEMONSTBATE  THE  ADVANTAGE  BY  A   SAW. 

Suppose  .A  and  B  partners,  and  that  A  has  a  quart-major 
in  clubs,  they  being  trumps,  another  quart-major  in  hearts, 
another  quart-major  in  diamonds,  and  the  ace  of  spades. 
And  let  us  suppese  the  adversaries  C  and  D  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing cards :  vis.  C  has  four  trumps,  eight  hearts,  and  one 
spade ;  D  has  five  trumps  and  eight  diamonds ;  C  being  to 
lead,  plays  an  heart,  D  trumps  it ;  D  plays  a  diamond,  C 
trumps  it,  and  thus  pursuing  the  saw,  each  partner  trumps  a 
quart-major  of  A's,  and  G  being  to  play  at  the  ninth  trick, 
plays  a  spade,  which  D  trumps ;  thus  0  and  D  have  won 
the  nine  first  tricks,  and  leave  A  with  his  quart-major  in 
trumps  only. 

Whenever  you  can  establisl  i  a  saW;  it  is  your  interest  t« 
embrace  it. 

fABIETY  OP  CASES,  INTEEMIXED  WITH  CALCULATIONS, 
DEMONSTRATING  WHEN  IT  IS  PROPER,  AT  SECOND  HAND, 
TO  PUT  UP  THE  KING,  QUEEN,  KNAVE,  OB  TEN,  WITH 
ONE   SMALL  CARD  OF   ANY   SUIT,   &C. 

Suppose  you  have  four  small  trumps,  in  the  three  other  soik 
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you  have  one  trick  secure  in  each  of  them :  and  suppose  your 
partner  has  no  trump,  in  that  case  the  remaining  nine  trumps 
must  be  divided  between  your  adversaries  j  suppose  live  in 
one  hand,  and  four  in  the  other ;  as  often  as  you  have  the 
lead,  play  trumps  :  and  suppose  you  should  have  four  leads, 
in  that  case,  your  adversaries  make  only  five  tricks  out  of  nine 
trumps;  whereas  if  you  had  suffered  them  to  make  their 
trumps  single,  they  might  possibly  have  made  nine. 

This  example  shows  the  necessity  of  taking  out  two  trumps 
for  one  upon  most  occasions. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule ;  if  you  find  in 
the  course  of  play,  that  your  adversaries  are  very  strong  in 
any  particular  suit,  and  that  your  partner  can  give  you  no 
assistance  in  that  suit,  in  such  a  case  you  are  to  examine 
vour  own,  and  also  your  adversaries'  scores;  because  by 
keeping  one  trump  in  your  hand  to  trump  such  suit,  it  may 
be  either  a  means  to  save  or  win  a  game. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  queen,  and  two  small  cards  of  any 
suit,  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit ;  in  that  case, 
do  not  put  on  your  queen,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third 
hand ;  if  so,  you  have  the  command  of  that  suit. 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is,  in  case  you  want  the 
lead,  then  you  are  to  play  your  queen. 

Never  choose  to  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  one  small  card 
in  any  suit,  because  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner  has  not 
the  ace,  and  also  thirty-two  to  twenty-five,  or  about  five  to 
four,  that  he  has  ace  or  queen ;  and  therefore,  as  you  have 
only  about  five  to  four  in  your  favour,  and  as  you  must  have 
four  cards  in  some  other  suit,  suppose  the  ten  to  be  the 
highest,  lead  that  suit,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your 
partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  last  player ; 
and  if  the  ace  of  the  first  mentioned  suit  lies  behiud  you, 
which  is  an  equal  wager  it  should  so  happen,  in  case  your 
partner  has  it  not ;  in  this  case,  on  your  adversaries  lead- 
ing this  suit,  you  probably  make  two  tricks  in  it  by  this 
method  of  play. 

Suppose  in  the  course  of  play  it  appears  to  you  that  your 
partner  and  you  have  four  or  five  trumps  remaining,  when 
your  adversaries  have  none,  and  that  you  have  no  winning 
eard  in  your  hand,  but  that  you  have  reason  to  judge  that 
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your  partner  has  a  thirteenth  card  or  some  other  winning 
card  in  his  hand ;  in  that  case  play  a  small  trump,  to  give 
him  tlie  lead,  in  order  to  throw  away  any  losing  card  in  your 
hand,  upon  such  thirteenth  or  other  good  card. 

«OME    DIRECTIONS  FOR  PUTTING  UP  AT  SECOND  HAND,  KIVQ, 
QUEEN,  KNAVE,  OR  TEN  OF  ANY  SUIT,  &C. 

Suppose  you  have  the  king,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
tnd  that  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  that  suit;  if  he  is  a 
good  player,  do  not  put  up  the  king,  unless  you  want  the 
wad,  because  a  good  player  seldom  leads  from  a  suit  of 
which  he  has  the  ace,  but  keeps  it  in  his  hand  to  bring  in  hia 
strong  suit  after  the  trumps  are  played  out. 

Suppose  you  have  a  queen,  and  one  small  card,  oi  any  suit, 
«nd  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit ;  do  not 
out  on  your  queen,  because,  suppose  the  adversary  has  led 
from  the  ace  and  knave,  in  that  case,  upon  the  return  of  that 
«uit,  your  adversary  finesses  the  knave,  which  is  generally 
ifijood  play,  especially  if  his  partner  has  played  the  king,  you 
thereby  make  your  queen ;  but  by  putting  on  the  queen,  it 
«hows  your  adversary  that  you  have  no  strength  in  that  suit, 
»nd  consequently  puts  him  upon  finessing  upon  your  partner 
throughout  that  whole  suit. 

In  the  former  examples. you  have  heen  informed  when  it  la 
thought  proper  to  put  up  the  king  or  queen  at  second  hand ; 
likewise  observe,  in  case  you  should  have  the  knave  or  ten  of 
any  suit,  with  a  small  card  of  the  same,  it  is  generally  bad 
play  to  put  up  either  of  them  at  second  hand,  because  it  is 
five  to  two  that  the  third  hand  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen, 
©f  the  suit  led ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  as  the  odds  against 
you  are  five  to  two,  and  though  you  should  succeed  sometimes 
by  this  method  of  play,  yet  in  the  main  you  must  be  a  loser  ; 
because  it  demonstrates  to  your  adversaries,  that  you  are 
weak  in  that  suit,  and  consequently  they  finesse  upon  your 
partner  throughout  that  whole  suit. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  small  cards  of  any 
€uit  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads ;  upon  which  you 
play  your  ace,  and  your  partner  the  knave.  In  case  you  are 
strong  in  trumps,  return  a  small  one  in  that  suit,  in  order  to 
let  your  partner  trump  :  and  this  consequence  attends  such 
jlay,  viz.  you  keep  the  command  of  that  suit  in  your  own 
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hand,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  your  partner  an  intima- 
tion that  you  are  strong  in  trumps ;  and,  therefore,  he  may 
play  his  game  accordingly,  either  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
saw,  or  by  trumping  out  to  you,  if  he  has  either  strength  ia 
trumps,  or  the  command  of  the  other  suits. 

Suppose  A  and  B's  game  is  scored  six,  the  adversaries  0 
and  D  is  scored  7,  and  that  nine  rounds  are  played  out,  of 
■which  A  and  B  have  won  seven  tricks,  and  suppose  no 
honours  are  reckoned  in  that  deal;  in  this  case  A  and  B  have 
won  the  odd  trick,  which  puts  their  game  upon  an  equality  j 
and  suppose  A  to  have  the  lead,  and  that  A  has  two  of  the 
smallest  trumps  remaining  with  two  winning  cards  of  other 
gaits  :  and  suppose  C  and  D  have  the  two  best  trumps  between 
them,  with  two  other  winning  cards  in  their  hands.  It  is 
eleven  to  three  that  C  has  not  the  two  trumps ;  and  likewise 
eleven  to  three  that  D  has  them  not ;  the  odds  being  so  much 
in  A's  favour  to  win  the  whole  stake,  it  is  his  interest  to 
play  a  trump ;  for  suppose  the  stake  to  be  £70  depending, 
A  and  B  win  the  whole,  if  he  succeeds  by  this  method  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  he  play  the  close  game,  by  forcing  C 
or  D  to  trump  first,  he  having  won  the  odd  trick  already,  and 
being  sure  of  winning  two  more  in  his  own  hand.  By  this 
method  his  game  will  be  scored  nine  to  seven,  which  is  about 
three  to  two,  and,  therefore,  A's  share  of  the  £70  will  amount 
only  to  £42,  and  A  only  secures  £7  profit ;  but  in  the  other 
case,  upon  supposition  that  A  and  B  have  eleven  to  three  of 
the  stake  depending,  as  aforesaid.  A,  by  playing  his  trump, 
is  entitled  to  £35  out  of  the  £70  depending. 

The  foregoing  case  being  duly  attended  to,  may  be  applied 
to  the  like  purpose  in  other  parts  of  the  game. 

DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO   PLAY  WHEN   AN  ACE,  KINO,  OE  QUEEN, 
ARE   TURNED   UP   ON   YOUR  RIGHT-HAND. 

Suppose  the  ace  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that 
you  have  the  ten  and  nine  of  trumps  only,  with  ace,  king,  and 
queen,  of  another  suit,  and  eight  cards  of  no  value.  Query, 
How  must  this  game  be  played  ?  Begin  with  the  ace  of  the 
suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  queen,  which  is  an 
information  to  your  partner  that  you  have  the  command  of 
that  suit ;  then  play  your  ten  of  trumps,  because  it  is  five  to 
two  that  your  partner  has  king,  queen,  or  knave  of  trumps; 
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and  though  it  is  about  seven  to  two  that  your  partner  has  not 
two  honours,  yet,  should  he  chance  to  have  them,  and  they 
prove  to  be  the  king  and  knave,  in  that  case,  as  your  partner 
•will  pass  your  ten  of  trumps,  and  as  it  is  thirteen  to  twelve 
against  the  last  player  for  holding  the  queen  of  trumps,  upon 
supposition  your  partner  has  it  not,  in  that  case,  when  your 
partner  has  the  lead,  he  plajs  to  your  strong  suit,  and  upon 
your  having  the  lead,  play  the  nine  of  trumps,  which  puts  it 
in  your  partner's  power  to  be  almost  certain  of  winning  the 
queen  if  he  lies  behind  it. 

The  foregoing  case  shows,  that  turning  up  of  an  ace  against 
you  may  be  made  less  beneficial  to  your  adversaries. 

If  the  king  or  queen  are  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  the 
like  method  of  play  may  be  made  use  of;  but  you  are  always 
to  distinguish  the  diflFerence  of  your  partner's  skill,  because 
a  good  player  will  make  a  proper  use  of  such  play,  but  a  bad 
one  seldom. 

Suppose  the  adversary  on  your  right-hand  leads  the  king 
of  trumps,  and  that  you  should  have  the  ace  and  four  small 
trumps,  with  a  good  suit ;  in  this  case  it  is  your  interest  to 
pass  the  king;  and  though  he  should  have  king,  queen,  and 
kaave  of  trumps,  with  one  more  if  he  is  a  moderate  player, 
he  will  play  the  small  one,  imagining  that  his  partner  has  the 
ace  :  when  he  plays  the  small  one,  you  are  to  pass  it,  because 
it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  trump 
than  the  last  player.  If  so,  and  that  he  happens  to  be  a 
tolerable  player,  he  will  judge  you  have  a  good  reason  for 
this  method,  and  consequently,  if  he  has  a  third  trump  re- 
maining, he  will  play  it ;  if  not,  he  will  play  his  best  suit. 

A  Critical  Case  to  win  an  Odd  Trick. — Suppose  A  and  B 
partners  against  C  and  D,  and  the  game  to  be  nine  all,  and 
suppose  all  the  trumps  are  played  out,  A  being  the  last 
player,  has  the  ace  and  four  other  small  cards  of  a  suit  in  his 
hand,  and  one  thirteenth  c:ird  remaining ;  B  has  only  two 
small  cwds  of  A's  suit ;  C  has  queen  and  two  other  small 
cards  of  that  suit ;  D  has  king,  knave,  and  one  small  card  of 
the  same  suit.  A  and  B  have  won  three  tricks,  C  and  D 
have  won  four  tricks ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  A  is  to  win 
four  tricks  out  of  the  six  cards  in  his  hand.  In  order  to  win 
the  game.  C  leads  this  suit,  and  D  puts  up  the  king ;  A 
gLVQS  him  that  trick,  D  returns  that  suit;  A  passes  it,  and  C 
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puts  up  his  queen  :  thus  C  and  D  have  won  six  tricks,  and  C 
imagining  the  ace  of  that  suit  to  be  in  his  partner's  aand, 
returns  it ;  by  which  means  A  wins  the  four  last  tricks,  and 
consequently  the  game. 

Suppose  you  should  have  the  king  and  five  small  trumps, 
and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  plays  the  queen  ;  in  that 
case  do  not  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is  an  equal  wag^r  that 
your  partner  has  the  ace  ;  and  suppose  your  adversary  should 
have  queen,  knave,  ten,  and  one  small  trump,  it  is  aiso  an 
equal  wager  that  the  ace  lies  single,  either  in  your  adversary's 
hand  or  partner's ;  in  either  of  which  cases  it  is  bad  play  to 
put  on  your  king ;  but  if  the  queen  of  trumps  is  led,  and  that 
you  should  happen  to  have  the  king,  with  only  two  or  three 
trumps,  it  is  the  best  play  to  put  on  the  king,  because  it  is 
good  play  to  lead  from  the  queen  and  one  small  trump  only : 
and  in  that  case  should  your  partner  have  the  knavo  of 
trumps,  and  your  left-hand  adversary  hold  the  ace,  you  aeg- 
lecting  to  put  on  the  king  lose  a  trick. 

THE  TEN   OB    NINE    BEING    TURNED    UP    ON    YOUR    RI  IHT- 
HAND. 

Suppose  the  t^n  is  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that 
you  should  have  king,  knave,  nine,  and  two  small  truaips, 
with  eight  other  cards  of  no  value,  and  that  it  is  proper  for 
you  to  lead  trumps;  in  that  case,  begin  with  the  knave,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ten  from  making  a  trick ;  and  though  it 
is  but  about  five  to  four  that  your  partner  holds  an  honoxir, 
yet  if  that  should  fail,  by  finessing  the  nine  on  the  reiam  of 
trumps  from  your  partner,  you  have  the  ten  in  your  power. 

The  nine  being  turned  up  on  your  right-hand,  and  that  you 
should  have  ten,  eight,  and  two  small  trumps,  by  leading  the 
knave  it  answers  the  like  purpose  of  the  former  case. 

You  are  to  make  Sr-wide  difference  between  a  lead  of  choice, 
and  a  forced  lead  of  your  partner's ;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
he  is  supposed  to  lead  from  his  best  suit,  and  finding  you 
deficient  in  that,  and  not  being  strong  enough  in  trumps,  and 
not  daring  to  force  you,  he  then  plays  his  next  best  suit ;  by 
which  alteration,  it  is  next  to  a  demonstration  that  h/  if 
weak  in  trumps ;  but  should  he  persevere,  by  playing  oft  hia 
first  lead,  if  he  is  a  good  player,  you  are  to  judge  him  sti«  g 
in  trumps,  and  play  your  game  accordingly. 
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There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  to  change  suits 
often,  because  in  every  new  suit  you  run  the  risk  of  giving 
your  adversary  the  tenace ;  and,  therefore,  though  you  lead 
irom  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  queen,  ten,  and  three  small 
ones,  and  your  partner  puts  on  the  nine  only,  in  that  case,  if 
you  should  happen  to  be  weak  in  trumps,  and  that  you  have 
no  tolerable  suit  to  lead  from,  it  is  your  best  play  to  pursue 
the  lead  of  that  suit  by  playing  your  queen,  which  leaves  it 
in  your  partner' s  option  whether  he  will  trump  it  or  not,  in 
case  he  has  no  more  of  that  suit ;  but  in  your  second  lead,  in 
ease  you  should  happen  to  have  the  queen  or  knave  of  any 
other  suit,  with  one  card  only  of  the  same  suit,  it  would  be 
better  play  to  lead  from  your  queen  or  knave  of  either  of 
these  suits,  it  being  five  to  two  that  your  partner  has  one 
honour  at  least  in  either  of  those  suits. 

When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit, 
with  four  trumps ;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  that 
suit,  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner 
has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  so,  you 
gain  a  trick  by  it ;  if  otherwise,  as  you  have  four  trumps,  you 
may  not  lose,  because  when  trumps  are  played,  jou  probably 
«rill  have  the  long  trump. 

cautions  not  to  part  with  the  command  op  youb 
adversary's  great  suit,  &0. 

In  case  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  it  does  not  appear 
your  partner  is  very  strong  in  them,  be  very  cautious  how 
you  part  with  the  command  of  your  adveisary's  great  suit ; 
for  suppose  your  adversary  plays  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card  only,  the  adversary  leads  the 
ace,  and  upon  playing  the  same  suit  again  you  put  on  your 
queen,  which  makes  it  almost  certain  to  your  partner  that  you 
have  the  king ;  and  suppose  your  partner  refuses  to  that  suit, 
do  not  play  the  king,  because  if  the  leader  of  that  suit,  or  hia 
partner,  have  the  long  trump,  you  risk  the  losing  of  three 
tricks  to  get  one. 

Suppose  your  partner  has  ten  cards  remaining,  and  it 
appears  V)  you  that  tJiey  consist  of  trumps  and  one  suit  only; 
and  suppose  you  should  have  king,  ten,  and  one  small  card 
of  his  strong  suit,  with  queen  and  two  small  trumps ;  in  this 
you  are  to  judge  he  has  five  cards  of  each  stiit,  and 
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therefore  you  ought  to  play  out  the  king  of  his  strong  suit ; 
and  if  you  win  that  trick,  your  next  play  is  to  throw  out  the 
queen  of  trumps;  if  that  likewise  comes  home,  proceed  to 
play  trumps  :  this  method  of  play  may  he  made  use  of  at  uiy 
Bcore  of  the  game,  except  at  four  and  nine. 

The  Trump  turned  up  to  be  remembered. — It  is  so  necessary 
that  the  trump  turned  up  should  he  rememhered,  hoth  hy 
the  dealer  and  his  partner,  that  the  dealer  should  always  so 
place  that  card,  as  to  be  certain  of  having  recourse  to  it ;  for 
suppose  it  to  be  only  a  five,  and  that  the  dealer  has  two  more, 
viz.  the  six  and  nine,  if  his  partner  trumps  out  with  ace  and 
king,  he  ought  to  play  his  six  and  nine ;  because  suppose 
your  partner  to  have  ace,  king,  and  four  small  trumps ;  in 
this  case,  by  your  partner  knowing  you  have  the  five  remain- 
ing, you  may  win  many  tricks. 

Your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  which  you  have 
the  ten  and  two  small  ones;  the  third  hand  puts  up  the 
knave,  your  partner  wins  it  with  the  king ;  when  your  ad- 
versary leads  that  suit  again,  and  plays  a  small  one,  do  you 
put  on  your  ten,  because  it  may  save  your  partner's  ace,  upon 
supposition  that  your  right-hand  adversary  led  from  the 
queen. 

Suppose  you  have  the  best  trump,  and  that  the  adversary 
A  has  one  trump  only  remaining,  and  that  it  appears  to  you 
that  your  adversary  B  has  a  great  suit ;  in  this  case,  though 
you  permit  A  to  make  his  trump,  yet  by  keeping  the  trump 
in  your  hand,  you  prevent  the  adversary  B  from  making  his 
great  suit;  whereas,  if  you  had  taken  out  A's  trump,  it  had 
made  only  one  trick  diflference ;  but  by  this  method  you  pro- 
bably save  three  or  four  tricks. 

The  following  Case  happens  frequentli/  : — That  you  have 
two  trumps  remaining  when  your  adversaries  have  only  one, 
and  it  appears  to  you  that  your  partner  has  one  great  suit ;  in 
this  case  always  play  a  trump,  though  you  have  the  worst, 
because  by  removing  the  trump  out  of  your  adversary's  hand, 
there  can  be  no  obstruction  to  your  partner's  suit. 

Suppose  you  should  have  three  trumps  when  no  one  else 
has  any,  and  that  you  should  only  have  four  cards  of  any  cer- 
tain suit  remaining ;  in  this  case  play  a  trump,  which  shows 
your  partner  that  you  have  all  the  trumps,  and  aLjo  gives  you 
ft  ftii  chance  for  one  of  your  adversaries  to  throw  away  on^ 
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«ard  of  the  aforesaid  suit ;  by  which  means,  supposing  th&t 
«uit  to  have  been  once  led,  and  one  thrown  away,  makes  five, 
and  four  remaining  in  your  hand  makes  nine,  there  being 
only  four  remaining  between  three  hands,  and  your  partner 
having  an  equal  chance  to  hold  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than 
the  last  player,  it  therefore  follows  that  you  have  an  equal 
chance  M  make  three  tricks  in  that  suit,  which  probably  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  done. 

Suppose  you  have  five  trumps,  and  six  small  cards  of  any 
6uit,  and  are  to  lead ;  then  lead  from  the  suit  of  which  you 
have  six,  because,  as  you  are  deficient  in  two  suits,  your 
advei-sary  will  probably  trump  out,  which  is  playing  your  own 
game ;  whereas,  had  you  begun  with  playing  trumps,  thej 
would  force  you,  and  consequently  destroy  your  game. 

THE  MANNEE  OF  PLAYING   iEQUENCEs' FURTHEB 
EXPLAINED. 

In  trumps  play  the  highest  of  your  sequences,  unless  yon 
should  have  ace,  king,  and  queen;  in  that  case  play  the 
lowest,  in  order  to  let  your  partner  into  *iie  state  of  your 


In  suits  which  are  not  trumps,  if  you  have  sequence  of 
ting,  queen,  and  knave,  and  two  small  oi'es;  whether  you  ar« 
strong  in  trumps  or  not,  it  is  the  best  pky  to  begia  with  the 
knave,  because  by  getting  the  ace  out  <-'  any  hau^  you  make 
room  for  the  whole  suit. 

And  in  case  you  are  strong  in  trumpii.,  supposing  you  should 
have  sequence  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  aiil  two  smiaU  cards  of 
any  suit ;  play  the  highest  of  the  sequ^ttce,  because,  if  either 
of  the  adversaries  should  trump  that  sii  t  in  the  second  round^ 
you,  by  being  strong  in  trumps,  fetch  rat  their  trumps,  an<S 
consequently  make  the  remainder  of  t}»at  suit 

The  like  method  may  be  taken  in  «  sequence  by  knave, 
ten,  nine,  and  two  sumi  cards  of  any  b-uit. 

If  you  have  a  seqoence  of  a  king,  queen,  knave,  and  one 
small  card  of  any  suit,  whether  you  ar?  strong  in  trumps  or 
otherwise,  piuy  your  king,  and  do  the  like  by  any  inferior 
sequences,  if  you  Lave  ouly  four  in  number. 

feut  if  you  are  weak  iii  trumps,  always  begin  with  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence  iu  case  you  have  five  in  number;  foi 
suppose  your  partner  to  have  the  ace  of  that  suit,  he  thm 
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makes  itj  und  if  you  have  the  ace  and  four  small  cards  ot 
any  suit,  and  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  led  from  that  sait,  play 
the  ace ;  and  if  you  are  very  strong  in  trumps,  you  may  play 
your  game  as  backward  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  are  weak 
in  trumps,  you  must  play  the  reverse. 

Let  us  explain  what  is  meant  by  being  strong  or  weak  ir 
trumps. 

If  you  have  ac     king,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Queen,  ten,  and  three  small  trumps 

Knave,  ten,  and  threw  small  trump  3. 

Queen,  and  four  small  trumps. 

Knave  and  four  small  trumps. 

In  any  of  the  aforesaid  cases,  you  may  be  understood  to  be 
very  strong  in  trumps,  and  therefore  play  by  th  foregoing 
roles,  being  morally  assured  of  having  the  command. 

If  you  have  two  or  three  small  trumps  only,  you  are  weak 
in  them. 

What  strength  in  trumps  entitles  you  to  force  your  partnfip 
at  any  point  of  the  game  ? 

Ace,  and  three  small  trumps. 

King,  and  three  small  trumps.  * 

Queen,  and  three  small  trumps. 

Xnave,  and  three  small  trumps. 

If,  by  accident,  either  you  or  the  adversaries  have  forced 
your  partner  (though  you  are  weak  in  trumps)  if  he  has  had 
the  lead,  and  does  not  choose  to  trump  out,  force  him  as  often 
as  the  lead  comes  into  your  hand^  unless  you  have  good  suite 
oi  your  own  to  pby. 

If  you  should  happen  to  have  only  two  or  three  smaU 
trumps,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  none,  trump  it,  which  is  an  information  to 
your  partner  that  you  are  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
that  yf>ur  partner  trumps  to  you,  suppose  from  the  king  and 
three  small  trumps,  and  suppose  your  right-hand  adversary 
has  three  trumps,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  the 
like  number ;  ir.  this  case,  by  finessing  your  knave,  and  play- 
aig  your  ace,  if  the  queen  is  on  your  right-haU'i,  you  win  • 
frick :  but  if  queen  b  on  your  left-hand,  and  vou  should  play 
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the  ace,  and  then  return  the  knave,  admitting  your  leffc-hand 
adversary  put  on  the  queen,  which  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  above 
two  to  one  that  one  of  the  adversaries  has  the  teu  and  con- 
sequently you  gain  no  tricks. 

If  your  partner  has  led  from  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  you 
have  king,  knave,  and  one  small  trump,  by  putting  on  your 
knave,  and  returning  the  king,  it  answers  exactly  the  like 
purpose  of  the  former  rule. 

In  other  suits  practise  the  like  method. 

If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  king,  queen,  and  two 
or  three  small  cards  in  any  other  suit,  lead  a  small  one,  it 
being  five  to  four  that  your  partner  has  an  honour  in  that 
Buit,  but  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  you  ought  to  begin  with 
the  king. 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suitpf  which  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  two  or  three  small  cards  of  the  same  suit, 
you  being  strong  in.  trumps,  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit 
than  the  third  hand  ;  if  not,  by  your  strength  in  trumps,  you 
need  not  fear  making  that  suit 

If  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  suit  of  whicn  you  have 
king,  queen,  and  one  small  card,  whether  in  trumps  or  not, 
put  on  the  queen :  also,  if  you  have  queen,  knave,  and  one 
small  card,  put  on  the  knave  :  and  if  you  have  knave,  ten, 
and  one  small  card,  put  on  the  ten  :  by  putting  up  the  second 
best,  as  aforesaid,  your  partner  has  an  expectation  of  your 
having  a  better  card  or  cards  in  the  same  suit :  and  by  the 
calculations  annexed  to  this  treatise,  he  may  judge  what  are 
the  odds  for  or  against  him. 

When  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  small  cards  in  any  suit, 
being  strong  in  trumps ;  if  your  right-hand  adversary  leads 
that  ouit,  you  may  pass  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that 
vour  partner  ha-s  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third 
band  ;  if  so  you  gain  a  trick  by  it,  if  otherwise  you  need  not 
fear  to  make  your  ace  and  king  by  your  strength  in  trumps. 

If  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump,  and 
your  partner  leads  the  ten ;  in  that  case  pass  it,  because, 
unless  the  three  honoj"-  Ae  behind  you,  you  are  sure  of 
making  two  tricks  ^o  tne  like,  if  you  should  have  the  kin^ 
nine,  eight,  and  one  small  trump ;  or  the  queen,  nine,  eight, 
«ad  one  small  trump^ 
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fb  order  to  deceive  your  adversaries,  if  your  right-hanH 
4£hrersary  leads  from  a  suit  of  which  you  have  ace,  king,  and 
queen,  or  ace,  king  and  knave,  put  on  the  ace  ;  because  that 
encourages  the  adversaries  to  play  that  suit  again :  and 
though  you  deceive  your  partner  by  this  method  of  play,  you 
also  deceive  your  adversaries,  which  is  of  greater  consequence 
in  this  case ;  because  if  you  had  put  on  the  lowest  of  the 
tierce-major,  or  the  knave,  your  right-hand  adversary  had 
made  a  discovery  that  the  strength  of  that  suit  was  atrainst 
him,  and  consequently  would  have  changed  suits. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  one  small  card,  in  any  suit ; 
also  the  ace,  nine,  and  one  small  card  of  another  suit  to  lead ; 
from  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  nine,  and  one  smaly 
card ;  it  being  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better* 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  last  player ;  if  not,  let  us  then  sup 
pose  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  from  the  king  oi 
queen  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one 
small  card  ;  in  that  case  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  part- 
ner  has  a  better  card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  hand ;  if  that 
happens  to  be  the  case,  upon  the  return  of  the  suit,  you  lie 
tenace,  and  consequently  stand  a  fair  chance  for  three  tricks. 

A  Oase  to  demonstrate  the  Tennce. — Let  U3  suppose  A  and  B 
to  play  at  two-handed  whist,*  and  A  to  have  the  ace,  queen, 
ten,  eight,  six,  and  four  of  clubs,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads, 
are  six  sure  tricks.  Let  us  suppose  he  has  the  same  hand  in 
spades,  which,  in  case  B  always  leads,  are  six  more  sure 
tricks.     We  suppose  B  has  the  remainder  of  these  two  suits 

Suppose  B  to  have  the  same  hand  in  hearts  and  diamonds 
as  A  has  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  that  A  has  the  remainder 
of  the  hearts  and  diamonds,  which,  in  case  A  always  leads, 
are  twelve  sui'e  tricks  to  B. 

The  foregoing  case  shows  that  both  hands  are  exactly 
equal ;  and  therefore  let  one  of  them  name  his  trumps,  and 
(ead,  he  wins  thirteen  tricks  only. 

But  if  one  names  the  trumps,  and  the  other  leads,  he  that 
aames  the  trumps  ought  to  win  fourteen  "^icks. 

He  who  would  play  whist  to  perfection,  must  not  be  con- 
tent only  with  being  a  master  oJ  '""^  calculations  contained 
in  this  treatise,  and  also  an  exact  juago  . "  ail  the  general  and 

•  In  this  example,  Hoyle  eviJentTv  means  that  the  53  cards  should  bt 
4ifided  between  two  plsjets,  which  would  give  26  tricks- 
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particular  cases  in  the  same ;  bat  be  a  very  punctual  observer 
of  such  cards  as  are  thrown  away,  both  by  his  partner  and 
•dversaries,  and  at  what  time. 

ADDITIONAL   GASES. 

When  it  appears  to  you  that  the  adversaries  have  three  «Jt 
four  trumps  remsiining,  and  that  neither  you  nor  your  partner 
have  any,  never  attempt  to  force  one  hand  to  trump,  and  to 
let  the  other  throw  away  a  losing  card,  but  rather  endeavour 
to  find  out  a  suit  in  your  own  partner's  uand  in  case  you  have 
no  suit  in  your  own;  by  which  means  you  prevent  them  from 
making  their  trumps  separate. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  sup- 
pose nine  cards  are  played  out ;  and  also  that  eight  trumps 
are  played  out;  and  further  suppose  A  to -have  one  trump 
on'y,  and  his  partner  B  to  have  the  ace  and  queen  of  trumps, 
and  the  adversaries  G  and  D  to  have  the  king  and  knave  of 
trumps  between  them.  A  leads  his  small  trump,  C  plays  the 
knave  of  trumps.  Queri/,  Whether  B  is  to  play  his  ace  or 
queen  of  trumps  upon  the  knave  ?  because  D  having  four 
cards  in  his  hand  remaining,  and  G  only  three,  consequently 
it  is  four  to  three  in  B's  favour,  that  the  king  is  in  D's  hand : 
if  we  reduce  the  number  of  four  cards  in  hand  to  three,  the 
odds  then  is  three  to  two :  and  if  we  reduce  the  number  of 
three  cards  in  a  hand  to  tivo  the  odds  then  is  two  to  one  ia 
favour  of  B's  winning  another  trick,  by  putting  on  his  ace  of 
trumps.     Bj  the  like  rule  you  may  play  all  the  other  suits. 

Suppose  you  have  the  thirteenth  trump,  and  also  the  thip. 
teenth  card  of  any  suit,  and  one  losing  card  ;  play  the  losing 
card,  because  if  you  play  the  thirteenth  card  first,  the  adver- 
saries knowing  you  to  have  one  trump  remaining,  will  not 
pass  year  losing  card,  and  therefore  you  play  two  to  one 
against  yourself. 

Suppose  that  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  three  smaP  (  nrds, 
in  any  suit  which  has  never  been  played;  and  that  it  appears  t« 
you  that  your  ptirtner  ha«  the  last  trump  remaining,  lead  a 
small  card  in  that  suit,  because,  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your 
partner  hM  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  laat  player ;  if  so,  and 
that  there  are  only  three  cards  in  that  suit  in  any  one  hand, 
it  follows  that  you  win  five  tricks;  wherear,  if  you  play  the 
ftoe  and  king  in  that  suit,  it  is  two  to  uuu  that  joor  partus 
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does  not  hold  the  queen,  and  consequently  you  win  only  two 
tricks  in  that  suit.  This  method  may  be  taken  in  case  all  the 
trumps  are  played  out,  provided  you  have  good  cardi  in  other 
fluits  to  bring  in  this,  and  you  may  observe  that  you  reduce 
the  odds  of  two  to  one  against  you  to  an  equal  chance  by  this 
method  of  play,  and  probably  gain  three  tricks  by  it. 

If  you  choose  to  have  trumps  played  by  the  adversaries,  aHO 
that  your  partner  has  led  a  suit  to  you  of  which  you  have  the 
ace,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  eight,  or  the  king,  knave,  ten,  nine, 
and  eight,  you  are  to  play  the  eight ;  tvhich  probably  leads 
the  adversary,  if  he  wins  that  card,  to  play  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  a  quart-major  in  any  suit,  with  one  of 
two  more  of  the  same,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  your 
partner  know  that  you  have  the  command  ;  in  that  case  throw 
away  the  ace  upon  any  suit  of  which  you  have  none  in  your 
hand,  to  clear  up  his  doubts,  because  the  odds  are  that  neither 
of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three  in  that  suit :  the  like 
method  may  be  taken  if  you  have  a  quart  to  a  king ,  the  ace 
being  played  out,  you  may  throw  away  the  king ;  also,  if  you 
should  have  a  quart  to  a  queen,  the  ace  and  king  being  played 
out,  you  may  throw  away  your  queen ;  all  of  which  lets  youi 
partner  into  the  state  of  your  game ;  and  you  may  play  by 
the  like  rule  in  all  inferior  sequences,  having  the  best  of  diem 
in  your  hand. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  common  amongst  moderate 
players,  in  case  the  king  is  turned  up  on  the  left  hand,  and 
they  have  the  queen  and  one  small  trump  only,  to  play  out 
their  queen,  in  hopes  their  partner  may  win  the  king  ifit  is 
put  on  ;  not  considering  that  it  is  about  two  to  one  that  their 
partner  has  not  the  ace,  and  admitting  he  has  the  ace,  they 
do  not  CDUsider  that  they  play  two  honours  against  one,  and 
consequently  weaken  their  game.  The  necessity  only  of  play- 
ing trumps  should  oblige  them  to  play  thus. 

A  case  which  frtq^uently  happens. — A  and  B  are  partners 
against  C  and  D,  and  all  the  trumps  are  played  out  except  one, 
which  C  or  D  has ;  A  has  three  or  four  winning  cards  in  his 
hand  of  a  suit  already  played,  witl  an  ace  and  one  small  card 
of  another  suit :  it  is  A's  best  play  to  throw  away  one  of  hi£ 
winning  cards  ;  because,  if  his  right-hand  adversary  plays  tc 
his  ace-suit,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  pass  it,  and  consequently 
his  partner  B  has  au  equal  chance  to  have  a  better  card  ix. 
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chat  suit  than  the  third  hand  ;  if  so,  and  B  has  any  forcing 
card,  or  one  of  his  partner's  suit  to  play  to,  in  order  to  force 
out  the  last  trump,  A's  ace  remaining  in  his  hand,  brings  in 
iiis  winning  cards ;  whereas,  if  A  had  thrown  away  the  small 
card  to  his  ace-suit,  and  that  his  right-hand  adversary  had  led 
that  suit,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  his  ace,  und  conse- 
ouently  had  lost  some  tricks  by  that  method  of  play. 

Suppose  ten  cards  have  been  played  out,  and  it  appears 
very  probable  that  your  left-hand  adversary  has  three  trumps 
remaining,  viz.,  the  best  and  two  small  ones;  and  you  have 
two  trumps  only,  and  your  partner  no  trump ;  and  suppose 
your  right-hand  adversary  plays  a  thirteenth  or  some  other 
winning  card,  in  that  case  pass  it,  by  which  means  you  gain 
a  trick,  because  the  left-hand  adversary  must  trump. 

In  order  to  let  your  partner  into  the  stale  of  your  g;»me, 
suppose  you  to  have  a  quart-major  in  trumps  (or  any  other 
four  beet  trumps)  if  you  are  obliged  to  trump  a  card,  win  it 
with  the  ace  of  trumps,  and  then  play  the  knave,  or  win  it 
with  the  highest  of  any  four  best  trumps,  and  then  play  the 
lowest,  which  clears  up  your  game  to  your  partner  :  and  may 
be  the  means  of  winning  many  tricks  :  practise  the  like  rule 
so,  in  all  other  suits. 

If  your  partner  calls  at  the  point  of  eight  before  his  time 
you  are  to  trump  to  him,  whether  you  are  strong  in  trumps 
or  suits,  or  not ;  because,  as  he  calls  before  he  is  obliged  to 
do  so,  it  is  a  declaration  of  his  being  strong  in  trumps. 

Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  turns  up  the  queen  of 
clubs ;  and,  when  he  has  the  lead,  plays  the  knave  of  clubs ; 
and  suppose  you  have  the  ace,  ten,  and  one  club  more,  or  the 
king,  ten,  and  one  small  card ;  when  he  leads  his  knave,  you 
are  not  to  win  it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager,  you  not  having 
the  king,  that  your  partner  haj  it :  also  it  is  an  equal  wager, 
when  he  leads  his  knave,  you  not  having  the  ace,  that  your 
partner  has  it,  and  consequently  you  may  gain  a  trick  by 
passing  it ;  which  cannot  be  done,  if  you  either  put  on  your 
king  or  ace  of  clubs. 

A  Case  for  a  Slam. — Let  us  suppose  A  and  B  partners 
against  C  and  D ;  and  C  to  deal ;  and  let  us  suppose  A  to 
have  the  king,  knave,  nine,  and  seven  of  clubs,  they  being 
trumps ;  a  quart-major  in  diamonds,  a  tierce-major  in  hearte 
•nd  the  ace  and  king  of  spades. 
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B  to  have  nine  diamonds,  two  spades,  and  two  hearts. 

Also  D  to  have  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  eight  of  trumps^ 
with  nine  spades. 

And  let  C  have  five  trumps  and  eight  hearts. 

A  is  to  lead  a  trump,  which  D  is  to  win,  and  D  is  to  play  a 
Bpade,  which  his  partner  C  is  to  trump ;  C  is  to  lead  a  trump, 
which  his  partner  D  is  to  win ;  when  D  is  to  lead  a  spade, 
which  C  is  to  trump ;  and  C  is  to  play  a  trump  which  D  is  tc 
win  ;  and  D  having  the  best  trump  is  to  play  it  j  which  done. 
D  having  seven  spades  in  his  hand,  wins  them,  and  conse- 
quently slams  A  and  B. 

If  your  partner  leads  the  king  of  a  suit  and  that  you  have 
none  of  that  suit,  pass  it,  by  throwing  away  a  losing  cM"d, 
(unless  your  right-hand  adversary  has  put  on  the  ace)  be- 
cause, by  so  doing,  you  make  room  for  his  suit. 

Suppose  your  partner  leads  the  queen  of  a  suit,  and  your 
right-hand  adversary  wins  it  with  the  ace,  and  returns  that 
suit :  in  case  you  have  none  of  it,  do  not  trump,  but  throw 
away  a  losing  card,  which  makes  room  for  your  partner's 
suit.  An  exception  to  this  is,  if  you  play  for  an  odd.  trick, 
and  are  very  weak  in  trumps. 

Suppose  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  one  small  card  of  a 
suit,  and  that  your  left-hand  adversary  leads  that  suit,  and 
suppose  you  should  have  four  small  trumps,  and  no  suit  of 
consequence  to  lead  from;  and  your  right-hand  adversary 
should  put  on  the  nine,  or  any  lower  card ;  in  this  case  win 
it  with  the  ace,  and  return  the  lead  upon  the  adversary  by 
playing  the  small  card  of  that  suit ;  who  will  have  reason  tc 
judge  that  the  king  lies  behind  him,  and  consequently  will 
not  put  up  his  queen  if  he  has  it ;  and  therefore  you  have  a 
fair  probability  of  winning  a  trick  by  this  method  of  play, 
at  the  same  time  letting  your  partner  into  the  state  of  youi 


If  your  partner  forces  you  to  trump  a  card  early  in  the 
deal,  you  are  to  suppose  him  strong  in  trumps,  except  at  the 
points  of  four  or  nine ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  strong  la 
trumps,  play  them. 

Suppose  you  call  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  your  partner 
has  no  honour;  and  suppose  you  should  have  the  king,  queen, 
and  ten;  the  king,  knave,  and  ten;  or  the  queen,  knave,  and 
ten  of  trumps :  when  trumps  are  played,  always  put  on  the 
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ten,  which  demonstrates  to  your  partner  that  you  have  two 
honours  remaining,  and  so  he  plays  his  game  accordingly. 

Suppose  your  right-hand  adversary  calls  at  the  point  of 
eight,  and  his  partner  has  no  honour ;  and  you  should  have 
the  king,  nine,  and  one  small  trump,  or  the  queen,  nine,  and 
two  small  trumps ;  when  trumps  are  played  by  your  par'^ner, 
put  on  the  nine,  because  it  is  about  two  to  one  that  the  tea 
is  not  behind  you. 

If  you  lead  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  aee,  king,  and 
two  or  three  more,  when  you  play  the  ace,  if  your  partner 
plays  the  ten  or  knave,  and  suppose  you  should  have  one 
single  card  in  your  hand  in  any  other  suit,  and  two  or  three 
small  trumpa  only ;  in  this  case  lead  the  single  card,  in  order 
to  establish  a  saw;  and  this  consequence  attends  such  play, 
viz.  upon  leading  that  suit  it  gives  your  partner  an  equal 
chance  of  having  a  better  card  in  it  than  the  last  player ; 
whereas,  had  he  led  that  to  you,  which  is  probable  had  been 
his  strong  suit,  the  adversaries  would  discover  your  attempt 
to  establish  a  stxw,  aud  would  trump  out. 

Suppose  you  have  the  ace  and  deuce  of  trumps,  and  strong 
in  the  three  other  suits ;  if  you  are  to  lead,  play  the  ace,  and 
next  your  deuce  of  trumps,  in  order  to  put  the  lead  into  your 
partner's  hand,  to  take  out  two  trumps  for  one ;  and  suppose 
the  last  player  wins  that  trick,  and  that  he  leads  a  suit  of 
which  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  or  three  more,  pass 
it,  because  it  is  an  equal  wager  that  your  partner  has  a  better 
card  in  that  suit  than  the  third  baud ;  if  so,  he  will  then  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  out  two  trumps  to  one ;  when  the 
lead  comes  into  your  hand,  endeavour  to  force  out  one  of  th© 
two  trumps  remaining,  upon  supposition  eleven  trumps  are 
played  out,  and  the  odds  are  in  your  favour  that  your  partnet 
has  one  of  the  two  trumps  remaining. 

Suppose  ten  cards  are  played  out,  and  that  you  have  the 
king,  ten,  and  one  small  card  of  any  suit,  which  has  never 
been  led ;  and  suppose  you  have  won  six  tricks,  and  your 
partner  leads  from  that  suit,  and  that  there  is  neither  a  trump 
or  thirteenth  card  in  any  hand ;  in  this  case,  unless  your 
right-hand  adversary  puts  on  so  high  a  card  as  obliges  yon 
to  play  the  king,  do  not  put  it  on,  because  upon  the  return 
of  that  suit  you  make  yosr  king,  and  consequently  the  odd 
fari«k,  which  niakes  two  difference ;  if  there  happens  to  be 
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only  nine  cards  played  out,  in  the  like  circumstance,  play  by 
the  like  rule.  This  method  is  always  to  be  taken,  unless 
gaining  two  tricks  gives  you  a  chance  either  to  save  youi 
lurch  or  to  win  or  save  the  game. 

Suppose  A  and  B  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  B  has  the 
two  last  trumps,  also  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  another 
Buit ;  and  suppose  A  has  neither  the  ace,  king,  or  ten  of  that 
suit,  but  A  is  to  lead.  B  should  play  the  nine,  because  it  is 
only  five  to  four  against  him  that  his  left-hand  adversary 
holds  the  ten  j  and  if  he  plays  either  the  queen  or  knave,  it 
is  about  three  to  one  the  ace  or  king  is  in  his  left-hand  adver- 
sary's hands,  and  consequently  he  reduces  the  odds  of  three 
to  one  against  him,  to  five  to  four  only. 

Vary  the  foregoing  case,  and  put  the  king,  knave,  and  nine 
of  a  suit  into  B's  hand,  upon  supposition  that  A  has  neither 
ace,  queen,  or  ten ;  when  A  leads  that  suit,  it  is  exactly  equal 
whether  B  plays  his  king,  knave,  or  nine. 

Suppose  you  have  ace,  king,  and  three  or  four  small  cards 
of  a  suit  not  played,  and  that  it  appears  to  you  that  your 
partner  has  the  last  trump ;  in  this  case,  if  you  are  to  lead, 
play  a  small  card  in  that  suit,  it  being  an  equal  wager  that 
your  partner  has  a  better  card  in  that  than  the  last  player  j 
if  so,  the  probability  is  in  your  favour  that  you  make  five  or 
six  tricks  in  that  suitj  but  if  you  should  play  out  ace  and 
king  of  that  suit,  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partner  haa  not 
the  queen,  and  consequently  it  is  two  to  one  that  you  make 
only  two  tricks,  by  which  method,  you  risk  the  losing  of  three 
or  four  tricks  in  that  deal  to  gain  one  only. 

If  your  partner  leads  a  suit  of  which  he  has  the  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  many  more,  and  leads  his  ace,  and  then  plays  hi» 
queen ;  in  ca.se  you  have  the  king  and  two  small  cards  in  that 
suit,  win  his  queen  with  the  king ;  and  suppose  you  are  strong 
in  trumps,  by  clearing  the  board  of  trumps,  and  having  a 
small  card  of  your  partner's  great  suit,  you  do  not  obstruct 
his  suit,  and  consequently  win  many  tricks. 

HOW  TO  PLAY   FOR  AN   ODD  TRICK. 

Suppose  you  are  elder  hand,  and  that  you  have  the  ace, 
king,  and  three  small  trumps,  with  four  small  cards  of  another 
Buit,  three  small  cards  of  the  third  suit,  and  one  small  card 
^  the  fooxth  suit;  lead  the  single  card,  which,  if  it  is  won 
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by  the  last  player,  puts  him  upon  playing  trumps,  or  to  play 
to  your  weaJc  suit ;  in  which  case  your  partner  and  you  gais 
the  tenace. 

TEE   LIKE  CASE  FOR  AN   ODD   TRICK,  AND  THA"  YOUK 
PARTNER  IS  TO   LEAD. 

Suppose  he  plays  the  ace  of  the  suit,  of  which  you  hav« 
only  oue,  and  proceeds  to  play  the  king  of  the  same  suit,  and 
that  your  right-hand  adversary  trumps  it  with  the  queen, 
knave,  er  ten ;  do  not  overtrump  him,  but  throw  away  a  smalJ 
card  of  your  weakest  suit ;  because  it  makes  your  partner  the 
last  player,  and  gives  him  the  tenace  in  your  weak  suits. 

THE  LIKE  CASE,  UPON  SUPPOSITION  YOU  WANT  FOUR  OR  FIVB 
POINTS,  AND  THAT  YOU  ARE  ELDER  HAND. 

Play  a  small  trump,  and  if  your  partner  has  a  better  trump 
than  the  last  player,  and  returns  the  lead,  put  on  the  king  of 
trumps,  and  then  proceed  to  play  the  suit  of  which  you  have 
four  in  number. 

These  examples  being  duly  attended  to,  on  all  parts  of  the 
game,  must  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  player;  becawnr 
when  he  has  no  good  suit  to  play,  his  partner  being  the  last 
player  gains  the  tenace  in  his  weak  suits. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  twelve  trumps  are 
played  out,  and  seven  cards  only  remain  in  each  hand,  of 
which  A  has  the  last  trump,  and  also  the  ace,  king,  and  fouj 
small  cards  of  a  suit. 

A  ought  to  play  a  small  card  of  that  suit,  because  it  is  an 
equal  wager  that  his  partner  has  a  better  card  in  it  than  the 
last  player  ;  and  in  this  case,  if  four  cards  of  that  suit  should 
happen  to  be  in  either  of  his  adversaries'  hands,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  five  tricks  in  that  suit :  when  if  he  played  off 
his  ace  and  king,  he  had  made  only  two  tricks.  If  neither 
of  the  adversaries  have  more  than  three  cards  in  that  suit,  A 
has  an  equal  chance  to  win  six  tricks  in  it. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  that 
eight  trumps  are  played  out,  and  that  A  has  four  ©f  those 
trumps  remaining,  C  having  the  best  trump,  and  to  lead.  0 
ought  not  to  play  his  trump  to  take  out  one  of  A's  trumps, 
because  he  would  leave  three  trumps  in  A's  hand ;  but  in 
case  A's  partner  has  any  great  suit  to  make,  C,  keeping  tlw 
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tnunp  in  bis  own  hand,  can  prevent  him  from  making  that 
«ait  by  trumping  it. 

A  (7a.s'e  of  Curiosity. — Suppose  three  hands  of  cards,  con- 
taining three  cards  in  each  hand :  let  A  name  the  trumps, 
find  let  B  choose  which  hand  he  pleisos,  A  having  his  choice 
of  either  of  the  other  two  hands,  wins  two  tricks. 

Clubs  are  to  be  trumps. 
Rrst  hand,  ace,  king,  and  six  of  hearts. 
Second  hand,  queen,  and  ten  of  hearts,  and  ten  of  trumps. 
Third  hand,  nine  of  hearts,  and  two  and  three  of  trumpe. 
The  first  hand  wins  of  the  second. 
The  second  wins  of  the  third. 
And  the  third  wins  of  the  first. 


THE  LAWS  OP  WHIST. 

OF  DEALING. 

If  a  eard  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the 
adverse  party  to  call  a  new  deal ;  but  if  either  of  them  have 
fceen  the  cause  of  turning  up  such  card,  in  that  case  the  dealer 
lias  his  option. 

If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal,  there  must  be  a  new  deal, 
anless  it  is  the  last  card. 

Every  person  ought  to  see  that  he  has  thirteen  cards  dealt ; 
therefore,  if  any  one  should  happen  to  have  only  twelve,  and 
does  not  find  it  out  till  several  tricks  are  played,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  players  have  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands 
good ;  and  also  the  person  who  plays  with  12  cards  is  to  be 
punished  for  each  revoke,  in  case  he  has  made  any ;  but  if 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  players  should  happen  to  have  fourteen 
cards,  in  that  case  the  deal  is  lost. 

The  dealer  ought  to  leave  in  view  upon  the  table  his  trump 
card,  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play ;  and  after  he  has  mixed  it  with 
his  cards,  nobody  is  entitled  to  demand  what  card  is  turned 
up,  but  may  ask  what  is  trumps.  This  consequence  attends 
Buch  a  law  that  the  dealer  cannot  name  a  wrong  card,  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  done. 

None  of  the  players  ought  to  take  up  or  look  at  their  cards, 
while  any  persoQ  is  dealing  j  and  if  the  dealer  should  bappee 
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to  miss  deal,  in  that  case  he  shall  deal  again,  unless  it  axis«ft 
from  his  partner's  fault ;  and  if  a  card  is  turned  up  in  deal» 
tng,  no  new  deal  shall  be  called,  unless  the  partner  ha«  bee» 
the  cause  of  it. 

If  the  dealer,  instead  of  turning  up  the  trump,  puts  the 
irump  card  upon  the  rest  of  his  cards,  with  the  face  down* 
irards,  he  is  to  lose  his  deal. 

OF  PLAYING  OUT   OF  TUEN. 

If  any  perscn  plays  out  of  his  turn,  the  card  so  played  may 
be  called  at  aay  time  in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  cause 
a  revoke ;  or  cither  of  the  adversaries  may  require  of  the 
person  who  oaght  to  have  led,  to  play  the  suit  the  said  ad- 
versary may  choose. 

A  and  D  cj*e  partners  against  C  and  D ,  A  plays  the  ten 
of  a  suit,  the  adversary  C  plays  the  knave  of  the  same  suit, 
B  plays  a  sisiall  card  of  the  same  suit,  but  before  D  plays,  his 
partner  C  loads  another  card,  the  penalty  shall  be  in  the 
option  of  A  or  B  to  oblige  D  to  win  the  trick  if  he  can. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A  leads  a  club,  his 
partner  B  plays  before  the  adversary  C ;  in  this  case  D  has  a 
right  to  play  before  his  partner  C,  because  B  played  out  of 
his  turn. 

If  the  ace,  or  any  other  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  and  it  should 
so  happen  that  the  last  player  plays  out  of  his  turn,  whether 
his  partner  has  any  of  the  suit  led  or  not,  provided  you  do 
not  make  him  revoke,  he  is  neither  entitled  to  trump  it,  nor 
to  win  the  trick. 

OP  REVOKING. 

If  a  revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adversaries  may  add 
three  to  their  scores,  or  take  three  tricks  from  the  revoking 
party,  or  to  take  down  three  from  their  score ;  and  the  revok- 
ing party,  provided  they  are  up,  notwithstanding  the  penalty, 
must  remain  at  nine :  the  revoke  takes  place  of  any  other 
Bcore  of  the  game. 

If  any  person  revokes,  and  before  the  cards  are  turned  dii.- 
oovers  it,  the  adverse  party  may  call  the  highest  or  lowest  card 
of  the  suit  led,  or  have  their  option  to  call  the  card  then 
.played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  cause  a  revoke. 

No  revoke  to   be  claimed  till  the  trick  is  turned  and 
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qnitted,  or  the  party  who  revoked,  or  his  partner  have  played 
again. 

If  any  person  claims  a  revoke,  the  adverse  party  are  not  to 
mix  their  cards,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  revoke. 

No  revoke  can  be  claimed  after  the  cards  are  cut  for  a  new 


OF   CALLING   HONOURS. 

If  any  person  calls  at  any  point  of  the  game,  except  eighty 
either  of  the  adverse  parties  may  call  a  new  deal ;  and  they 
are  at  liberty  to  consult  each  other  whether  they  will  have  a 
new  deal. 

After  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  person  must  remind 
bifi  partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of  losing  a  point. 

If  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  honours  in  the  preced- 
ing deal  caii  be  set  up,  unless  they  were  before  claimed. 

If  any  person  calls  at  the  point  of  eight,  and  his  partner 
answers,  and  both  the  opposite  parties  have  thrown  down  their 
cards,  and  it  appears  that  the  other  side  had  not  two  by 
honours  J  in  this  case  they  may  consult  with  one  another 
about  it,  and  are  at  liberty  to  stand  the  deal  or  not. 

And  if  any  person  ans^'ers  when  he  has  not  an  honour,  the 
adverse  party  may  consult  one  another  about  it,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  stand  the  deal  or  not 

If  any  person  calls  at  eight,  after  he  has  played,  it  shall 
be  in  the  option  of  the  adversaries  to  call  a  new  deal. 

OF   SEPARATING   AND    SHOWING   THE    CARDS. 

If  any  person  eeparates  a  card  from  the  rest,  the  adverse 
party  may  call  it,  provided  he  names  it,  and  proves  the  sepa- 
ration ;  but  in  case  he  calls  a  wrong  card,  he  or  his  partner 
Are  liable  for  once  to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  card  called 
in  any  suit  led  during  the  deal. 

If  any  person  throws  his  cards  upon  the  table  with  their 
faces  upwards,  upon  supposition  that  he  has  lost  the  game, 
the  adversaries  have  it  in  their  power  to  call  any  of  the  cards 
when  they  think  proper,  provided  they  do  not  make  the  party 
tevoke,  and  he  is  not  to  take  up  his  cards  again. 

If  any  person  is  sure  of  wincing  every  trick,  he  may  show 
his  cards  upon  the  table ;  but  he  is  thee  liable  to  have  all  hia 
tatds.  called. 
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OF  OMITTINQ   TO  PLAY  TO  A   TRICK. 

A  and  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D ;  A  leads  a  club,  0 
plays  the  ace  of  clubs,  B  plays  a  club,  and  D,  partner  to  C, 
takes  up  the  trick  without  playing  any  card ;  A,  and  the  rest 
of  the  players,  play  on,  till  it  appears  D  has  ene  card  more 
than  the  rest :  penalty  to  be  in  the  option  of  the  adversariei 
to  call  a  new  deal. 

RESPECTING   WHO  PLATED  ANY  PARTICULAR  CARD. 

Each  person  in  playing  ought  to  lay  his  card  before  him  j 
after  he  has  done  so,  if  either  of  the  adverse  parties  mix 
their  cards  with  his,  his  partner  is  entitled  to  demand  eacb 
person  to  lay  his  card  before  him ;  but  not  to  enquire  who 
played  any  particular  card. 

AN  EXPLANATION   OF  THE  TERMS,  OR  TECHNICAL  WORDS,  1» 
THIS   TREATISE. 

Finessing,  means  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  thus  ; 
When  a  card  is  led,  and  you  have  the  best  and  third  best  of 
that  suit,  you  put  your  third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and 
run  the  risk  of  your  adversary  having  the  second  best;  if  h« 
has  it  not,  which  is  2  to  1  against  him,  you  are  then  sure  of 
gaining  a  trick. 

Forcifig,  means  obliging  your  partner  or  adversary  to 
trump  a  suit,  of  which  he  has  none.  The  cases  mentioned 
in  this  Treatise  will  show  when  it  is  proper  to  force  either  of 
them. 

Long  Trump,  means  having  one  or  more  trumps  in  your 
hand,  when  all  the  rest  are  out. 

Loose  Card,  is  a  card  of  no  value,  and,  consequently,  thtr 
properest  to  throw  away. 

Points,  ten  of  them  make  a  game ;  as  many  as  ai-e  gained  by 
tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points  are  set  up  to  the  score. 

Quart  is  a  sequence  of  any  four  cards  immediately  follo\*!» 
ing  one  another  in  the  same  suit. — Quart-major  is  a  sequence 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave. 

Quint  is  a  sequence  of  any  five  cards  immediately  follow- 
ing one  another  in  the  same  suit. — Quint-majw  is  a  getjaeiaee 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten. 

£everse,  means  only  playing  the  hand  in  a  different  m^o* 
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oer  J  that  is,  if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  play  one  way  j 
if  vreak  in  trumps,  you  play  the  Reverse,  viz.  another. 

Seo-saw,  is  when  each  partner  trumps  a  suit,  and  playi 
those  suita  to  one  another  to  trump. 

Score,  is  the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of  which  make 
a  game. 

Slam,  is  when  either  party  win  every  trick. 

Tenace,  is  having  the  first  and  third  best  cards,  and  being 
last  player,  and,  consequently,  catching  the  adversary  when 
that  suit  is  played ;  as,  for  instance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and 
queen  of  aay  suit,  your  adversary  leads,  you  must  win  those 
two  tricks ;  it  ad  »o  of  any  other  .tenace  in  inferior  cards. 

Terce  or  Ti««ee,  is  a  sequence  of  any  three  cards  imme' 
diately  folloviag  one  another  in  the  sjime  suit.  Terce-major 
ia  a  sequoBce  of  ace,  king,  and  queen. 

AN     AETIPICIAL    MEMORY,   FOR  THOSE    WHO     PLAY    AT    THB 
a.\ME  OF  WHIST. 

Place,  of  every  suit  in  your  hand,  the  worst  to  the  left 
liand,  and  the  best  (in  order)  to  the  right ;  and  the  trumpe, 
/n  the  like  order,  always  to  the  left  of  all  the  other  suits. 

If  in  the  course  of  play  you  kave  the  best  card  remaining 
tn  any  suit,  put  the  same  to  the  left  of  your  trumps.* 

And  if  you  find  you  are  possessed  of  the  second  best  card 
of  any  suit,  place  it  on  the  right  of  your  trumps. 

And  if  you  have  the  third  best  card  of  any  suit,  place  a 
email  card  of  that  suit  between  the  trumps  aiad  that  third 
best,  to  the  right  of  the  trumps. 

To  remember  your  partner's  first  lead,  place  a  small  card 
of  that  suit  in  the  midst  of  your  trumps,  and  if  you  have  but 
ane  trujap,  on  the  left  of  it. 

When  you  deal,  put  the  trump  turned  up  to  the  right  of 
all  your  trumps,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  you  can,  that  your 
partner  may,  knowing  that  you  have  that  trump  left,  play 
aceordingly. 

TO    WND  WHERE    OR  IN   WHAT     SUIT    YOUR    ADVERSARIES 
REVOKE. 

Suppose  two   suits   on  the  right-hand  to  represent  youi 

'  This  conspicuous  mode  of  arr&ngement  is  hardly  suitable  to  the  pi* 
fta(  dav ;  players  have  become  too  sharpsighted. 
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adversaries  in  the  order  they  sit,  as  to  yo  ir  right  and  left 
hand. 

When  you  suspect  either  of  them  to  have  made  a  revokey 
clap  a  small  card  of  that  suit  amongst  the  cards  representing' 
that  adversary,  by  which  you  record  not  only  that  there 
may  have  been  a  revoke,  but  al*>o  who  made  it,  and  in  what 
suit. 

If  the  suit  representing  the  adversary  that  made  the  re- 
voke,  happens  to  be  the  same  he  revoked  in,  change  that  suit 
for  another,  and  put  a  small  card  of  the  suit  revoked  in  the 
middle  of  that  exchanged  sv  c,  and  if  you  have  not  a  card 
remaining  of  that  suit  reverse  a  card  of  any  other  you  have^ 
(except  diamonds)  and  place  it  there. 

As  you  have  a  way  to  remember  your  partner's  first  lead^ 
you  may  also  record  in  what  suit  either  of  your  adveraarieff 
made  their  first  lead,  by  putting  the  suit  so  led  in  the  place 
which  in  your  hand  represents  that  adversary  ;  and  if  other 
suits  were  already  placed  to  represent  them,  then  exchange 
those  for  the  suits  in  which  each  of  them  makes  hi.s  first  lead.. 

The  foregoing  method  is  to  be  taken  when  more  necessary 
to  record  your  adversary's  first  lead,  than  to  endeavour  to  fijidi 
out  a  revoke. 

CALCULATIONS  WHICH  DIRECT  WITH  JIORAL  CERTAINTIT 
HOW  TO  PLAY  WELL  ANY  HaND,  BY  SHOWING  TH3S 
CHANCES  OP  YOUR  PARTNER  HAVING  1,  2,  OR  3,  CERTAIH 
CARDS.  ^ 

0^  Bead  with  attention  those  marked  N.  B. 

FOR   EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  chance  of  your  friend  having  one  certais 
card? 

against    for 
Answer.  him     hixa 

That  he  has  It  not,  is,  N.  B 2  to    1 

What  is  the  chance  of  having  two  certain  cards  ? 

Ariswer. 

That  he  has  one  of  them  only,  is     81  to  29 

That  he  has  not  both  of  them     17  to    SI 
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against    for 
him     hia 
6at  th&t  be  has  one  or  both,  is  "^hoat  5  to  4,  or 

N.  B 25  to  '62 

What  are  the  chances  of  having  3  certain  cards  ? 
Ansicer. 

That  h"  holds  one  of  them  only  is  325  for  him  to 

378  against  him,  or  about  6  to    7 

That  he  has  not  2  of  them  only,  is  156  for  him  to 

547  against  him,  or  about      2  to    7 

That  he  has  not  all  3  of  them,  is  Z2  for  him  to  681 

against  him,  or  about  1  to  31 

But  that  he  has  1  or  2  of  them,  is  481  for  him  to 

222  against  him,  or  about  13  to    6 

And  that  he  has  1,  2,  or  all  3  of  them,  is  abomt 

N.  B 5  to    2 

AN  EXPLANATION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE   CALCULATIONS 

NECESSARY  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THOSE  WHO  BEAD  THIS 

TREATISE. 

First  Calcnlation 

It  is  2  to  1  that  my  partner  has  not  one  certain  card. 

To  apply  this  calculation,  suppose  the  right-hand  adver- 
sary leads  a  suit,  of  which  you  have  the  king  and  one  small 
card  only ;  observe  that  it  is  2  to  1,  by  putting  on  your  king, 
that  the  left-band  adversary  cannot  win  it. 

Again,  suppose  that  you  have  the  king  and  three  small 
eards  of  any  suit,  likewise  the  queen  and  three  small  cards  of 
any  other  suit,  lead  from  the  king,  because  it  is  2  to  1  that 
the  ace  does  not  lie  behind  you ;  but  it  is  5  to  4  that  the  ace 
or  king  of  any  suit  lies  behind  you,  and  conse(juently,  by 
leading  from  your  queen  suit,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage. 

2nd  Calculation.  It  is  5  to  4,  at  least,  that  your  partner 
lias  one  out  of  any  2  certain  cards ;  the  like  odds  are  in 
favour  of  your  adversaries ;  therefore,  suppose  you  have  two 
tonours  of  any  suit,  and  knowing  it  is  5  to  4  that  your  part- 
jaer  holds  one  of  the  other  two  honours,  you  do  by  this  play 
jrour  game  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty. 

Again,  suppose  that  you  have  the  queen  and  one  small 
eard  in  any  suit  only,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary 
leads  that  suit,  if  you  put  on  your  queen,  it  is  5  to  4  that 
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your  left-hand  adversary  can  win  it,  and  therefore  you  play 
5  to  4  to  disadvantage. 

Sd  Oalculation.  It  is  5  to  2  that  your  partner  has  one  out 
of  any  three  certain  cards. 

Therefore,  suppose  you  have  the  knave  and  one  small  card 
dealt,  and  that  your  right-hand  adversary  leads  from  that 
suit,  if  you  put  on  the  knave,  it  is  5  to  2  that  your  left-hand 
adversary  has  either  ace,  king,  or  queen  of  the  suit  lead,  and 
therefore  you  play  5  to  2  against  yourself;  besides,  by  mak- 
ing a  discovery  to  your  right-hand  adversary,  he  finesses  upon 
your  partner  throughout  the  whole  suit. 

And,  in  order  to  explain  the  necessity  there  is  of  putting 
on  the  lowest  of  sequences  in  all  the  suits  led,  suppose  that 
your  adversary  led  a  suit  of  which  you  have  the  king,  queen, 
and  knave,  or  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  by  ptitting  on  your 
knave  of  the  suit  of  which  you  have  the  king,  queen,  and 
knave,  it  gives  your  partner  an  opportunity  of  calculating  the 
odds  for  and  against  him  in  that  suit,  and  also  in  all  inferior 
suits  of  which  you  have  sequences. 

A  farther  use  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  calculation : 
suppose  that  you  have  the  ace,  king,  and  two  small  trumps, 
with  a  quint-major  or  five  other  winning  cards  in  any  other 
suit,  and  that  you  have  played  trumps  two  rounds,  and  each 
person  followed  trumps;  in  this  case  there  are  eight  trumps 
out,  and  two  trumps  remaining  in  your  hand,  which  make 
ten,  and  three  trumps  divided  between  the  remaining  three 
players,  of  which  three,  the  odds  are  5  to  2  that  your  part- 
ner has  one ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  seven  cards  in  your  hand, 
you  are  entitled  to  win  five  tricks. 

SOME  COMPUTATIONS  FOR   LAYING  WAGEES. 

AU  with  the  Deal. 


The  deal is  21  to  20 

1  love 11  —  10 

2  5—4 

3  3—2 

4  7—4 

5  is  2  to  1  of  the 
game,  and  1  of 

the  lurch  ....«  2 —    1 


6 

7 

8_. 

9  is  about 


5  to 

2 

7  — 

2 

5  — 

1 

9  — 

2 

2  to  1 is  9  to    8 

3—  1 9—7 

4—  1.... 9—6 
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6  to  1 9  to  5 

6  —  1 9  —  4 

7  —  1 ^  3  —  1 

8  —  1 9  —  2 

9  —  1  is  about 4  —  1 


3  to  2 


^ ^  b  8  to  7 

4  —  2 ^ 4  —  3 

5  —  2  ^ 8  —  5 

6  — 2  .._ 2  —  1 

7—2 8  —  3 

8  —  2 4  —  1 

9  —  2 7—2 


4  to  3 is  7  to  6 

5  —  3 7  —  5 

6  —  8 7  —  4 

7  —  3 7-3 

8  —  3 7—2 

9  —  3  is  about  3  —  1 


5  to  4 is  6  to  5 

6  —  4 6  —  4 

7—4 2-1 

8—4 3  —  1 

9  —  4  iaakiut  5  —  2 


6  to  5 is  5  to  4 

7  —  5 5  —  3 

8  —  5 5  —  6 

9  —  5  is  about  2  —  1 


7  to  6 is  4  to  3 

8  —  6 2  —  1 

9  —  6  is  about  7  —  4 


'8  to  7  is  above  3 

9  —  7  is  about  12 


to  2 


8  to  9  is- about  3  and  a  half  in  the  hundred,  in  flavour  of 
8  with  the  deal ;  against  the  deal,  the  odds  are  still,  though 
cauall,  in  favour  of  8. 

CALCIHiATIONS  TOR  THE  WHOLE  RUBBEB. 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  at  play,  and  that  A  is  1  game,  and 
8  love  of  the  second  game,  with  the  deal. 

Query.    What  are  the  odds  throughout  the  whole  rubber  f 

1  Gbme  love  and  9  love  of  the  second  game  (upon  sujrpo- 
sition  of  9  love  with  the  deal)  being  nearly  0"  to  1. 
First  game  and  9  love  of  the  second  game  is  nearly  13  to  1 
First  game  and  8  love  of  the  second  game  is  a  little 

more  than  the  fonner 13  — l&c; 

First  game  and  7  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  ..   10  — 

Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 8  — 

Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 6  — 

Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 5  — 

Ditto  and  3  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 4  J — 

Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 4  — 

Ditto  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearly 7—2 

The  above  calsolations  are  made  wit^  the  deal. 
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AGAINST   THE   DEAL. 

Suppose  A" and  B  are  at  play,  and  that  A  is  one  game,  and 
any  number  of  points  in  the  second  deal. 

First  game  and  9  love  of  the  second  is  nearly  ...  11  to  1 
Ditto  and  8  love  of  the  second  game,  is  a  little 

more 11  — 1 

Ditto  and  7  love  of  the  second  game  is 9   — 1 

Ditto  and  6  love  of  the  second  game  is 7   — 1 

Ditto  and  5  love  of  the  second  game  is 5  — 1 

Ditto  and  4  love  of  the  second  game  is 4J — 1 

Ditto  and  3  love  of  the  second  game  is 4   — 1 

Ditto  and  2  love  of  the  second  game  is 7   — 2 

First  game  and  1  love  of  the  second  is  nearly....  6i — 2 

The  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the  foregoipg  calculations, 

may  be  made  by  dividing  the  stake,  according  to  the  tablef 
fterewi^  set  down. 


BACKGAMxMOlT. 


BLACK, 
['i  Home,  or  Inner  Table.        Black's  Outer  Table. 


White's  Home,  or  Inner  Table.       White's  Outer  Table. 
WHITE. 

This  is  a  mixed  game,  being  a  combination  of  chance  and 
calculation.  Its  derivation  is  a  vexed  question,  both  as  to 
whence  it  came  and  how  it  acquired  its  present  designa- 
tion. "  La  Maison  des  Jeux  Academiques"  abandons  its  ori- 
gin as  a  desperate  problem,  and  Dr.  Henry  clairas  iwS  name 
as  a  Welsh  compound,  from  "  bach,"  little,  and  "  cammon," 
battle.  On  the  other  hand,  Bp.  Kennett  and  Strutt  derive  it 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  viz.,  from  "bac,"  back,  and  "  gjimone," 
a  game,  that  is  to  say,  a  game  where  players  are  exposed  to  be 
sent  back.  Perhaps  this  may  satisfy  the  antiquarian  aud  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  offering  to  the  etymologist.  It  would 
have  been  a  mere  recreation  in  chronology,  to  have  dis- 
puted all  the  probabilities  for  assigning  Backgammon  to  tW 
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tntediluvian  age.  One  portion  of  its  machinery  consists  of 
dice — now  dice  defy  chronology.  Their  types  are  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs  and  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt;  and  the 
historian  of  Choerouea  asserts,  that  Mercury  had  a  throw  of 
the  dice  once  upon  a  time  with  the  Goddess  Luna. 

From  Chaucer  we  gather  that  the  early  name  of  Backgam- 
mon, or  at  all  events  its  synonyme,  was  "  Tables ;"  at  which 
period  it  was  played  with  three  dice,  and  all  the  "men" 
commenced  their  action  from  the  adversary's  table.  Back- 
gammon has  always  been  a  particularly  respectable  instm- 
ment  of  amusement,  like  the  Organ  in  "  She  Stoops  to  con- 
quer." Even  Whist  has  not  escaped  defilement,  but  Back- 
gammon "  was  never  a  vulgar  game,  never  beloved  of  lackeys." 
Shakspeare  has  used  it  as  a  medium  for  his  philosophy,  and 
Bacon  has  served  bail  for  its  good  behaviour. 

Backgammon  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  two  boxes  and 
two  dice,  upon  a  quadrangular  table  or  board,  on  which  are 
figured  24  points  or  filches,  of  two  colours,  placed  altematelj. 
The  board  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  two  inner  and 
two  outer  ones,  each  containing  six  of  the  24  points  (alter- 
nate colours.)  The  players  are  each  furnished  with  fifteen 
men  or  counters,  black  and  white  (usually  draughts.)  These 
are  arranged  upon  the  board,  in  the  following  manner.  To 
play  into  the  left  hand  table,  two  of  your  men  are  placed  upon 
the  ace  point  of  your  opponent's  inner  table,  five  upon  the 
sixth  point  in  his  outer  table  (numbered  12  in  our  diagram,) 
three  upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  outer  table  num- 
bered 8,)  and  five  upon  the  sixth  point,  in  your  own  inner 
table.  The  adversary's  men  are  to  be  placed  in  correspond- 
ing order,  in  a  position  directly  opposite.  All  this  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  annexed,  and  to  facilitate  reference  the  points 
or  fleches  are  numbered  from  1  to  12  of  each  colour. 

The  game  consists  in  moving  your  men  from  point  to  point, 
80  as  to  bring  them  round  into  your  own  inner  table  (t.  «., 
that  on  your  left  hand,)  and  then  moving  or  bearing  them  oflF 
the  board.     The  flayer  who  first  clears  off  his  meji  wins. 

The  mores  of  the  men  are  determined  by  the  throws  of  the 
dice,  according  to  the  directions  for  playing,  at  page  394.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  the  most  advantageous  throw  at  the 
outset  is  that  of  aces,  as  it  blocks  the  bar  or  sixth  point  in  youi 
other  table  (nuiabeied  7;)  and  secures  the  cinque-point  in 
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jrour  inner  table,  so  that  your  adversary's  two  men  cannot 
move  if  he  throw  either  quatre,  cinque,  or  size.  This  throw 
is  frequently  conceded  to  inferior  players,  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  game,  by  way  of  odds. 

As  the  grand  object  of  the  game  consists  in  bringing  round 
your  men  into  your  own  inner  table,  all  throws  that  contribute 
towards  that  end,  and  prevent  your  adversary  from  doing  the 
same  are  advantageous,  and  vice  verta.  During  the  progress 
of  the  game  you  should  endeavour  to  block  up  or  detain  a 
part  of  your  adversary's  men,  in  your  own  tables ;  and  to 
obstruct  his  re-entering  such  of  them  as  you  may  happen  to 
have  taken  up,  unless  all  your  own  men  have  passed  his  main 
body,  and  are  so  far  advanced  to  your  inner  table  (which  we 
will  here  call  home)  as  to  possess  the  best  chance,  should  he 
seek  to  win  by  running  away. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  players  must  agiee 
towards  which  end  of  the  board  they  will  play.  Each  party 
plays  into  one  of  the  tables  on  his  own  side ;  thus,  if  Black 
plays  into  bis  left-hand  table.  White  plays  into  his  right  (i.  e., 
that  which  is  exactly  opposite,)  and  vice  versa,  their  men 
advancing  in  contra-position  to  each  other,  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 

For  a  right  of  first  play  each  party  throws  a  single  die ;  h« 
who  throws  the  highest  number  wins,  and  may,  if  he  chooses, 
adopt  and  play  the  joint  number  of  the  preliminary  throw. 
If  he  reject,  then  the  first  step  is  made  by  his  throwing  both 
the  dice,  and  moving  any  one  of  his  men  to  an  open  point  at 
the  distance  indicated  by  one  of  the  dice,  and  then  moving 
another  man  (or  the  same  man  farther  on,  if  he  think  proper,) 
to  another  open  point  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  second 
die.  This  completes  his  move,  his  adversary  then  follows  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end  of  the 
game.  Thus,  double  aces  (which  couni  as  4)  would  entitle 
you  (say  White)  to  move  two  men  from  8  w.  to  7  w.,  and 
two  from  6  w.  to  5  w.,  which  covers  the  bar  point  (No.  7,) 
and  also  corers  the  cinque  point  in  your  inner  table,  and  then^ 
should  your  next  throw  be  5  and  6,  you  would  play  the  five 
from  12  b.  to  8  w.,  and  so  cover  the  blot  before  left;  and 
you  would  play  the  six  from  12  b.  to  your  bar  point.  Pairs 
count  double ;  thus,  sixes  entitle  you  to  move  four  men,  each 
liz  points  forward,  and  you  may  either  mmxe  four  together| 
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say,  from  12  b.  to  7  w.,  or  two  together,  as,  say,  two  from 
1  B.  to  your  adversary's  bar  point  (No.  7,)  and  two  from  12 
B.  to  7  w.  (your  own  bar  point,)  or  singly, — as,  say,  a  single 
man  from  1  B.  to  1  w.  in  your  own  inner  table,  presuming 
that  your  adversary  had  ceased  to  occupy  it. 

The  direction  in  which  your  men  move  is  from  the  adv'3rse 
inner  table  over  the  bar,  through  tne  adversary's  outer  table 
round  into  your  own  outer  table,  and  then  over  your  bar, 
^ome. 

When  during  the  progress  of  the  game  only  a  single  man 
is  left  on  a  point,  it  is  called  "  a  blot,"  and  is  exposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  adversary,  who  generally  endeavours  to  "  hit " 
the  blot  by  bringing  one  of  his  own  men  to  that  point.  When 
a  man  is  thus  captured  it  must  be  removed,  and  placed  upon 
the  bar  (i.  e.,  the  division  joint  of  the  table,)  and  the  player 
to  whom  it  belongs  cannot  move  again,  until  he  has  "  entered 
ilia  man."  This  can  only  be  effected  by  throwing  a  number 
which  is  vacant,  or  is  left  a  "  blot"  on  the  adversary's  inner 
table,  playing  it  as  from  a  point  off  the  board,  adjoining  to 
the  adversary's  ace  point.  Towards  the  end  of  the  game, 
"when  most  of  the  points  in  your  adversary's  inner  table  are 
covered  (i.  e.,  have  two  or  more  men  on  each,)  it  becomes 
difficult  to  enter,  and  you  must  remain  on  the  bar,  till  you 
have  either  thrown  the  exact  number  required  to  suit  per- 
haps a  single  open  point,  or  till  more  points  are  exposed, 
by  your  adversary  having  played  some  of  his  men  off  the 
table.  When  all  the  six  points  are  blocked,  it  is  of  course 
useless  your  throwing,  and  your  adversary  throws  alone 
•*  Hitting"  a  blot  frequently  adds  extreme  variety  and  interest 
to  the  game. 

When  doublets  are  thrown,  four  moves  are  played  of  the 
distance  indicated  by  the  dice,  instead  of  two,  as  Hsual  in 
ordinary  throws.  For  instance,  should  two  quatres  be  thrown, 
any  of  the  following  moves  may  be  played,  either  one  man 
may  be  moved  sixteen  points ;  two  men  each  eight  points ; 
one  man  eight,  and  two  men  four  points ;  or  four  men  four 
points  each.  Should,  however,  the  points  indicated  by  the 
throw  of  the  dice  be  covered,  the  moves  are  lost.  For  in- 
stance, if  double  quatres  be  cast,  and  the  first  fourth  point 
from  all  the  player's  men  be  covered  by  the  adversary,  the 
moTe  is  lost,  although  the  eighth,  twelfth,  avd  sixteenth  point* 
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be  uncovered,  as  the  first  fourth  point,  if  occupied,  cannot  bo 
passed  over. 

If,  during  the  course  of  the  game,  every  point  upon  which 
a  man  could  be  moved  is  covered  by  the  adversary's  men, 
your  men  are  compelled  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  and  the 
adversary  takes  his  turn.  K  one  man  only  can  be  played, 
it  must  be  played. 

When  a  player  has  brought  all  his  men  home,  he  must 
begin  to  "  bear  them,"  i.  e.,  tc  take  them  off  the  board.  For 
every  number  thrown  a  man  is  removed  from  the  correspond- 
ing point,  until  the  whole  are  borne  off.  In  doing  this, 
should  the  adversary  be  waiting  to  "  enter  "  any  of  his  men 
which  have  been  "  hit,"  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  no 
"blots"  or  uncovered  points.  In  "bearing  off"  doublet* 
have  the  same  power  as  in  the  moves,  four  men  are  removed  j 
if  higher  numbers  are  on  the  dice  than  on  the  points,  men 
may  be  taken  from  any  lower  point,  thus  if  double  sixes  are 
thrown,  and  the  point  has  been  already  stripped,  four  men 
may  be  removed  from  the  cinque  point  of  any  lower  number. 
If  a  low  number  is  thrown,  and  the  corresponding  point  hold 
no  men,  they  must  be  played  up  from  a  higher  point.  Thus, 
if  double  aces  be  thrown,  and  there  are  no  men  upon  the  ace 
point  two  or  more  men  must  be  played  up  from  the  higher 
points,  or  a  fewer  number  played  up  and  taken  off. 

K  one  player  has  not  borne  off  his  first  man  before  the 
other  has  borne  off  his  last,  he  loses  a  "  gammon,"  which  is 
equivalent  to  two  games,  or  "hits."  If  each  player  has 
borne  off  it  is  reduced  to  a  "  hit,"  or  game  of  one.  If  the 
winner  has  borne  off  all  his  men  before  the  loser  has  carried 
his  men  out  of  his  adversary's  table,  it  is  a  "  back-gammon," 
and  usually  held  equivalent  to  three  hits  or  games. 


Caliulation  of  ike  CJumces. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  a  learner  to  know  how  many  points 
he  ought  to  throw  upon  the  two  dice,  one  throw  with  another; 
we  will  take  the  following  method  to  demonstrate  it. 

There  are  thirty-six  chances  upon  two  dice,  the  points  of 
»hioh  are  as  follows : 
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Mnta. 

{aces 

4 

2  deuces  . 

•           •          •           •           • 

8 

2  trois 

12 

2  fours    . 

•           •           •           •           • 

16 

2  fives 

20 

2  sixes     . 

•           •           •           •          • 

24 

6  and  5  twice 

22 

6  and  4  twice 

•           •           •           •           ■ 

20 

6  and  3  twice 

18 

6  and  2  twice 

16 

6  and  1  twice 

14 

6  and  4  twice 

18 

5  and  3  twice 

16 

Z  and  2  twice 

•           «           •           •           • 

14 

5  and  1  twice 

12 

4  and  3  twice 

•           •           •           •           < 

14 

4  and  2  twice 

12 

4  and  1  twice 

•           •           •           •                       « 

10 

3  and  2  twice 

10 

3  and  1  twice 

!•••«• 

8 

2  and  1  twice 

6 

Divided  by  36 

{_ 

"294) 

288}^ 

294  dirided  by  36, 

shows  that,  one  throw  with 

a,no 

6 

ther,  yoi 

may  expect  to  throw 

8  upon  two  dice. 

The  chances  upon 

two  dice  are  as  follows : 

PoiDts. 

2  sixes  , 

2  fives 

, 

1  ) 

2  fours  . 

2  trois 

•        •        •        •        • 

, 

2  deuces 

•        •        •        •        • 

*2aces 

, 

6  and  5  twice 

2 

6  and  4  tw»ce 

• 

2 

Carried  over 


10 
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Foinii 

Brought  forward     .         .        .10 

6  and  3  twice 2 

6  and  2  twice              .                 ...  2 

*6  and  1  twice          .        •        •         >        •  2 

5  and  4.  twice  ..•••.  2 

5  and  3  twice          .        •        •        •        •  2 

5  and  2  twice 2 

*5  and  1  twice          .         •        •        *         •  2 

4  and  3  twice  .        •        • '       •        •        «  2 

4  and  2  twice          •        •        •        •        •  2 

*4  and  1  twice  .•••••  2 

3  and  2  twice          .....  2 

*3  and  1  twice 2 

*2  and  1  twice          .....  2 

35 

To  find  out  by  this  table,  what  are  the  odds  of  being  hit, 
upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die,  look  in  the  table,  where  thue* 
marked. 

Points. 
*2ace8        .......       1 

*6  and  1  twice 2 

*5  and  1  twice     ......       2 

*4  and  1  twice 2 

*5  and  1  twice 2 

*2  and  1  twice 2 

Total    ....  11 

Which  deducted  from  .         36 

The  remainder  ia    -         .  25 

By  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  twenty-five  to  eleven  against 
hitting  an  ace,  upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die. 

The  like  method  may  be  taken  with  any  orher  flat  die,  83 
with  the  ace. 

What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  one,  two,  thre^ 
four,  or  five  points  ? 
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Bedaced. 
for.    against.  for.  againsti 

L.  tc  enter  it  upon  1  point  is  11  to  25,  or  about  4  to  9 
upon  2  points 
upon  3  points 
upon  4  points 
upon  5  points 

What  are  the  odds  of  hitting,  with  any  chance,  in  the 
^ach  of  a  single  die  ? 

Reduced. 
for.      against.  for.  against. 


20  «  16, 

u 

5  "  4 

27  «    9, 

« 

3  «  1 

32  «    4, 

« 

8  «  1 

35  «    1, 

{< 

35  "  1 

A.  to  hit  upon  1 

is 

11  to  25,  or 

about  4  to  9 

upon  2 

« 

12  «  21, 

it 

1   "  2 

upon  3 

u 

14  «  22, 

tt 

2  «  3 

upon  4 

u 

15  «  21, 

u 

6  «  7 

upon  5 

u 

15  "  21, 

11 

5  «  7 

upon  6 

tl 

17  «  19, 

« 

8J"  9 J 

What  are  the  odds  of 

'  hitting  with  double  dice ! 

? 

Reduced. 

for.      against. 

(or.   against. 

A.  To  hit  upon   7 

is 

6  to  30,  or 

abou-ci  1  to    5 

upon    8 

« 

6  «  30, 

« 

1  «     5 

upon   9 

u 

5  «  31, 

u 

1   "     6 

upon  10 

li 

3  «  33, 

U 

1   «  11 

upon  11 

(I 

2  «  34, 

« 

1   «  17 

upon  12  (or 

2  sixes)  1  "  36, 

ti 

1   "  38 

To  explain  farther  how  to  use  the  table  ot*  thirty-six 
chances,  to  find  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  any  certain  or  flat 
die,  this  second  example  is  added  to  show  how  to  find  by  tnai 
table  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  a  6. 

2  sixes  .         .  ....     1 

2  trois  1 

2  deuces         .•.••.! 

%  and  5  twice 2 

6  and  4  twice  .         •         •        •         .2 

6  and  3  twice 2 

6  and  2  twice 2 

Carried  over     .        *      11 
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Brought  forward      .  .     11 

6  and  1  twice 2 

5  and  1  twice        .        .        •        •  .    -  2 

4  and  2  twice     .         .        .        •        •  2 

17 

Which  deducted  from       .     36 
The  remainder  is  .         .         19 

So  that  it  is  nineteen  to  seventeen  against  being  hit  upon 
ftt6. 

The  odds  of  2  love  are  about  5  to  2, 
and  of  2  to  1  are  2  «  1, 

and  of  1  love  is  3  «  2. 

General  Instructions. 

I.  If  you  play  three  up  at  Backgammon,  your  principal 
view,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  secure  your  own,  or  your  adver- 
sary's cinque  point,  or  both;  when  that  is  effected,  you  may 
play  a  pushing  game,  and  endeavour  to  gammon  your  adver- 
sary. 

II.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained  your  cinque 
point)  is  to  make  your  bar  point,  thereby  preventing  your 
adversary's  running  out  with  doublet  sixes. 

III.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer  the  making 
your  quatre  point  in  your  own  table,  rather  than  the  quatre 
point  out  of  it. 

IV.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  fair  chance  to 
gammon  your  adversary,  if  he  is  very  forward  :  For,  suppose 
bis  tables  are  broke  at  home,  it  will  be  then  your  interest  to 
open  your  bar  point,  and  to  oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your 
tables  with  a  six ;  and  having  your  men  spread,  you  not  only 
may  catch  that  man  which  your  adversary  brings  out  of  your 
tables,  but  you  will  also  have  a  probability  of  taking  up  the 
man  left  in  your  tables  ("upon  supposition  that  he  has  two  meo 
there)  If  he  should  have  a  blot  at  home,  it  will  then  be 
your  interest  not  to  make  up  your  tables;  because,  if  he 
should  enter  upon  a  blot,  which  you  are  to  make  for  the 
purpose,  you  will  have  a  probability  of  getting  a  third  man ; 
irfaich,  if  accomplished,  will  give  you,  at  least,  4  to  1  of  the 
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gammon ;  whereas,  if  you  have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the 
odds  are  that  you  do  not  gammon  him. 

V.  If  you  play  for  a  hit  only,  1  or  2  men  taken  up  of  your 
adversary's,  makes  it  surer  than  a  greater  number,  provided 
your  tables  are  made  up. 

Directions  how  to  carry  your  Men  home. 

VT.  When  you  carry  your  men  home,  in  order  to  lose  no 
point,  you  are  to  carry  the  most  distant  man  to  your  adver- 
sary's bar  point,  that  being  the  first  stage  you  are  to  place  it 
on ;  the  next  stage  is  six  points  further,  viz.,  the  place  where 
your  adversary's  five  men  are  first  placed  out  of  his  tables; 
the  next  stage  is  upon  the  six  point  in  your  tables.  This 
method  is  to  be  pursued  till  all  your  men  are  brought  home, 
except  two,  when,  by  losing  a  point,  you  may  often  save  your 
gammon,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  two  fives,  or  two  fours 
to  save  it. 

,  VII.  If  you  play  to  win  a  hit  only,  endeavour  to  gain  either 
your  own  or  your  adversary's  cinque  point ;  and  if  that  fails, 
by  your  being  hit  by  your  adversary,  and  you  find  that  he  is 
forwarder  than  you,  you  must  throw  more  men  into  his  table. 
Thus :  put  a  man  upon  your  cinque  or  bar  point,  and  if  your 
adversary  neglects  to  hit  it,  you  may  then  gain  a  forward  in- 
stead of  a  back  game ;  but  if  he  hits  you,  you  must  play  a 
back  game,  and  then  the  greater  the  number  of  men  which 
are  taken  up,  the  better  it  makes  your  game,  because  you  by 
that  means  preserve  your  game  at  home ;  and  you  must  then 
always  endeavour  to  gain  both  your  adversary's  ace  and  trois 
points,  or  his  ace  and  deuce  points,  and  take  care  to  keep 
three  men  upon  his  ace  point,  that  if  you  chance  to  hit  him 
from  thence,  that  point  may  remain  still  secure  to  you. 

VIII.  At  the  beginning  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a  back 
game,  because  by  so  doing  you  would  play  to  a  great  disad- 
vantage, running  the  risk  of  a  gammon  to  win  a  single  hit. 

Directions  for  Playing  at  setting  out  the  Thirty-six   Chances 
of  Dice,  for  a  Gammon,  or  for  a  Single  Hit, 

L  Two  aces  (the  best  of  all  first  throws),  to  be  played  two 
on  your  cinque  point,  and  two  on  the  bar  point  for  a  gammon, 
or  for  a  hit. 

II.  Two  sixes  (the  second  best  throw),  should  be  played 
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two  on  your  adversary's  bar  point,  and  two  on  your  own  htg 
point,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

in.  Two  trois,  two  be  played  on  your  cinque  point,  and 
the  other  two  on  your  trois  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only 

IV.  Two  deuces  to  be  played  on  the  quatre  point  in  your 
own  tables,  and  two  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

V.  *Two  fours,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  upon  the 
cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

VI.  Two  fives,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  on  the  trois 
point  in  your  own  tables  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

VII.  Size  ace,  you  are  to  make  your  bar  point,  for  a  gam- 
mon, or  for  a  hit. 

VIII.  Size  deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  placed  on 
the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

IX.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  adver- 
sary's ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

X.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  adversary's 
ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XI.  Six  and  five,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your  adversary's 
ace  point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

Xn.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your 
adversary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or 
a  hit. 

XIII.  Cinque-trois,  to  make  the  trois  point  in  your  table, 
for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XIV.  Cinque-deuce,  to  play  two  men  from  the  fire  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XV.  Cinque-ace,  to  bring  one  man  from  the  five  placed  in 
jovLT  adversary's  outer  tables  for  the  cinque,  and  to  play  one 
man  down  on  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables  for  the  ace, 
for  a  gammon  only. 

XVI.  Qnatre-trois,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a 
hit. 

XVII.  Quatre-deuce  to  make  the  quatre  point  in  your  ow» 
tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 
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XVIII.  Quatre-ace,  to  play  a  man  from  the  fi^^e  placed  in 

your  adversary's  outer  tables  for  the  quatre,  and  for  the  ace^ 
to  play  a  man  down  upon  the  ciaque  point  in  your  own  tables, 
for  a  gammon  only. 

XIX.  Trois-deuce,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

XX.  Trois-ace,  to  make  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables, 
for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

XXI.  Deuce-ace,  to  play  one  man  from  the  five  placed  in 
your  adversary's  tables  for  the  deuce ;  and  for  the  ace,  to  play 
a  man  down  upon  the  cinque  point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 


Directions  how  to  Play  the  Chances  that  are  marked  thus  (*) 
when  you  are  only  to  Play  for  a  Sif. 

I.  *Two  trois,  two  of  them  axe  to  be  played  on  your  cinque 
point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take  the 
quatre  point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

II.  *Two  deuces,  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your 
quatre  point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take 
the  trois  point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

The  two  foregoing  cases  are  to  be  played  in  this  manner,  for 
this  reason,  viz.,  That  thereby  you  avoid  being  shut  up  in 
your  adversary's  tables,  and  have  the  chance  of  throwing  high 
doublets  to  win  the  hit. 

III.  *Two  fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your  adversary's 
cinque  point  in  his  tables ;  and  for  the  other  two,  two  men 
are  to  be  brought  from  the  five  placed  in  your  adversary's 
tables. 

IV.  1.  *Cinque-ace,  play  the  cinque  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  play  the  ace  from  your 
adversary's  ace  point. 

V.  2-  *Quatre-ace,  play  the  quatre  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  the  men 
on  your  adversary's  ace  point. 

VI.  3.  *Deuo3-ace,  play  the  deuce  from  the  five  men  placed 
ill  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  your  adversary's 
ace  point. 

The  three  last  chances  are  played  in  this  manner,  for,  b^ 
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laying  an  ace  down  in  your  adversary's  tables,  you  ha^^e  a 
probiibiiity  of  throwing  deuce  ace,  trois  deuce,  quatre  trois, 
or  size  ciuque,  in  two  or  three  throws;  in  any  of  which  cases 
you  are  to  make  a  point,  which  gives  you  the  better  of  the 
hit. 

You  may  observe,  by  the  directions  given  in  this  chapter, 
that  you  are  to  play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thirty-six  in  a 
different  manner  for  a  single  hit,  to  what  you  would  do  wheo 
playing  for  a  gammon. 


Sonve  Observations,  Hints,  and  Cautions,  which  are  to  he 
attended  to. 


I.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a  gammon,  you  are 
voluntarily  to  make  some  blots,  the  odds  being  in  your  favor, 
"that  they  are  not  hit;  but  should  it  so  happen,  that  any  blot 
is  hit,  as  in  this  case,  you  will  have  three  men  in  your  adver- 
sary's table,  you  must  then  endeavour  to  secure  your  adver- 
sary's cinque,  quatre,  or  trois  point,  to  prevent  a  gammon, 
and  must  be  very  cautious  how  you  suffer  your  adversary  to 
take  up  a  fourth  man. 

II.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game  at  any  time,  if  pos- 
sible. What  is  meant  by  crowding  a  game,  is  the  putting 
many  men  either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce  point  in  your  own 
tables ;  which  is,  in  effect,  losing  those  men,  by  not  having 
them  in  play. 

Besides,  by  crowding  your  game,  to  attempt  to  save  a  gam- 
mon, you  are  often  gammoned ;  because  when  your  adversary 
finds  your  game  open,  by  being  crowded  in  your  own  tables^ 
he  may  then  play  his  game  as  he  thinks  fit 

III.  By  recourse  had  to  the  calculations,  you  may  know 
what  are  the  Odds  of  your  entering  a  single  man  upon  any 
certain  number  of  points,  and  by  that  means  you  may  play 
your  game  accordingly. 

IV.  If  you  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot,  by  recourse  to  the 
calculation  for  hitting  it,  you  will  find  the  chances  for  and 
against ;  and  consequently  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how 
to  play  your  game  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

y>  You  will  also  find  by  the  calculations,  the  odds  for  and 
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against  jou,  upon  being  hit  by  double  dice,  and  consequently 
you  will  choose  such  a  method  of  play  as  is  most  to  your 
advantage. 

VI.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  run,  in  order  to  win  a  hit, 
and  you  would  know  to  a  point  which  is  the  forwarder,  take 
the  following  metiiod : 

Begin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  muat  have,  to 
bring  home  to  j'our  size  point  in  your  own  tables,  the  man 
that  is  at  the  great-est  distance  from  it,  and  do  the  like  by 
every  other  man  that  is  abroad ;  when  the  numbers  of  those 
absentees  are  suHi«ied  up,  add  to  them  the  following  numbers 
for  those  already  in  your  own  tables,  (supposing  the  men  that 
were  abroad  as  on  your  size  point  for  bearing)  namely,  six  for 
every  man  on  the  size  point,  five  for  every  man  on  the  cinque 
point,  four  for  every  man  on  the  quatre  point,  three  for  every 
man  on  the  trois  point,  two  for  every  man  on^the  deuce  point, 
and  one  for  every  man  on  your  ace  point.  Do  the  like  to 
your  adversary's  game,  and  then  you  will  know  which  of  you 
is  forwardest,  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 


Observations  and  Directions  for  a  Learner  who  has  made  some 
Progress  at  Back-gammon  i  particularly  Directions  for 
hearing  his  men. 

I.  If  your  adversary  be  greatly  before  you,  never  play  a 
man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce  points,  in  order  to  bear 
that  man  from  the  point  where  you  put  it,  because  nothing 
but  high  doublets  can  give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit;  there- 
fore, instead  of  playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce  from  any  of  the 
aforesaid  points,  always  play  them  on  from  your  size  or  highest 
point  J  by  which  means  you  will  find,  that  throwing  two  fives, 
or  two  fours,  will,  upon  having  eased  your  size  and  cinqu© 
points,  be  of  great  advantage  to  you :  Whereas,  had  your  size 
point  remained  loaded,  you  must,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  play 
at  length  those  fives  and  fours. 

II.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your  adversary's 
men,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three,  or  more  points  made 
in  your  own  tables,  never  fail  spreading  your  men,  in  order 
either  to  take  a  new  point  in  your  tables,  or  to  be  ready  to 
hit  the  man  your  adversary  may  happen  to  enter      As  SOOD 
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as  he  enters  one  of  his  men,  you  are  to  compare  his  game 
with  year's;  and  if  you  find  your  game  equal  to  his,  or 
better,  never  fail  taking  his  man  up,  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
25  to  11  against  his  hitting  you;  which  chance  being  so  much 
in  your  favor,  you  ought  always  to  run  that  risk,  when  you 
have  already  two  of  his  men  up. 

There  is  this  exception  to  this  rule,  that  if  you  play  for  a 
single  hit  only,  and  your  plapng  that  throw  otherwise  gives 
you  a  better  chance  for  the  hit,  you  ought  not  to  take  up  that 
man. 

III.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man  of 
your  adversary's,  by  the  apprehension  of  his  hitting  you  with 
double  dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  your  adversary 
has  of  hitting  you,  is  5  to  1  against  him. 

IV.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  covered  in 
your  tables,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's 
men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  your  tables,  rather 
leave  it  upon  doublets,  than  any  other  chance,  because  dou- 
blets are  35  to  1  against  his  hitting  you,  and  any  other  chance 
is  but  17  to  1  against  him. 

V.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables,  are  better 
for  a  hit,  than  any  greater  number,  provided  your  game  be 
forwardest,  because  his  having  three  or  more  men  in  your 
tables,  gives  him  more  chance  to  hit  you,  than  if  he  had  only 
two  men  there. 

VI.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot,  upon  entering  a  man  in 
your  adversary's  tables,  or  otherwise,  and  have  it  in  your 
choice  to  leave  it  upon  what  point  you  please,  always  choose 
that  which  is  the  most  disadvantageous  to  him.  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  example,  let  us  suppose  it  his  interest  to  hit  you  or 
take  you  up  as  soon  as  you  enter,  in  that  case  leave  the  blot 
upon  his  lowest  point ;  that  is  to  say  upon  his  deuce,  rather 
than  upon  his  trois  point,  or  upon  his  trois,  preferable  to 
his  quatre  point ;  or  upon  his  quatre,  preferable  to  his  cinque 
point ;  because,  (as  has  been  mentioned  before)  all  the  men 
your  adversary  plays  upon  his  trois,  or  his  deuce  points, 
are  deemed  as  lost,  being  in  a  great  measure  out  of  play, 
those  men  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  cinque 
^int,  and  consequently  his  game  will  be  crowded  there,  and 
open  elsewhere,  whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to  annoy 
fajm. 
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"VII.  To  prevent  your  adversary  from  bearing  ^\s  wen  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  when  you  are  running  to  save  your 
gammon ;  as,  for  instance,  suppose  you  should  have  two  men 
upon  his  aoe  point,  and  several  other  men  abroad,  though  you 
should  lose  one  point  or  two  in  putting  your  men  into  your 
tables,  yet  it  is  your  interest  to  leave  a  man  upon  your  adver- 
sary's ace  point,  which  will  have  this  consequence ;  that  it 
will  prevent  his  bearing  his  men  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  will  also  give  you  the  chance  of  his  making  a  bolt,  which 
you  may  chance  to  hit.  But  if,  upon  a  calculation,  you  find 
that  you  have  a  throw,  or  a  probability  of  saving  your  gam- 
mon, never  wait  for  a  blot,  because  the  odds  are  greatly 
against  hitting  it. 


Cases,  showing  how  to  calculate  the  odds  of  gaving  or  winning 
a  Gammon. 

I.  Suppose  your  tables  are  made  up,  and  that  you  have 
taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's  men ;  and  suppose  your 
adversary  has  so  many  men  abroad  as  require  three  throws  to 
put  them  in  his  tables. 

It  is  then  about  an  equa^  wager  that  you  gammon 
him. 

Because,  in  all  probability,  you  will  bear  two  men  before 
you  open  your  table,  and  when  you  bear  the  third  man,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  open  your  size  or  cinque  point ;  in  that  case 
it  is  probable  that  yeur  adversary  must  take  two  throws  before 
be  enters  his  man  in  your  tables,  and  two  throws  more  before 
he  puts  that  man  into  his  own  tables,  and  three  throws  more 
to  put  into  his  own  tables  the  men  which  were  abroad,  which 
in  all,  make  seven  throws ;  and  as  you  have  twelve  men  to 
bear,  these  probably  will  take  seven  throws  in  bearing,  because 
you  may  twice  be  obliged  to  make  an  ace,  or  a  deuce,  before 
you  can  bear  all  your  men. 

No  mention  is  made  of  doublets  on  either  side,  that  evenl 
being  equal  to  each  party. 

The  foregoing  case  shows  it  is  in  your  power  to  calculate 
very  nearly  the  odds  of  saving  or  winning  a  gammon  upon 
most  occasions. 

II.  Suppose  I  have  three  men  upon  my  adversary's  ac« 
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point,  and  five  points  in  ray  tables,  and  that  my  adversary  haa 
all  his  men  in  his  tables,  three  upon  each  of  his  five  highest 
points : 

What  is  the  probability  for  his  gammoning  me,  or  not  ? 
For  his  bearing  3  men  from  his  6  point,  is  18 
from  his  5  point,  15 
from  his  4  point,  12 
from  his  3  point,  9 
from  his  2  point,        6 

Total,     60 

To  bring  my  three  men  from  my  adversary's 
ace  point,  to  my  size  point  in  my  tables, 

being  for  each  18  points,  makes  in  all  54 

The  remainder  is         b 
And  besides  the  six  points  in  your  favor,  there  is  a  further 
consideration  to  be  added  for  you,  which  is,  that  your  adver- 
sary may  make  one  or  two  blots  in  bearing,  as  is  frequently 
the  case.     You  see  by  this  calculation,  that  you  have  greatly 
the  better  of  the  probability  of  saving  your  gammon. 
This  case  is  supposed  upon  an  equality  of  throwing. 
III.  Suppose  1  leave  two  blots,  neither  of  which  can  be 
kit  but  by  double  dice ;  to  hit  the  one,  that  cast  must  be 
eight,  and  to  hit  tiie  other  it  must  be  nine ;  by  which  means 
my  adversary  hiie  only  one  die  to  hit  either  of  them. 
What  are  the  odds  of  his  hitting  either  of  these  bolts  ? 
The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all,  36. 
The  chances  to  hit  8  are,  6  and  2  twice, .        ,         .2 
5  and  3  twice,  ,        2 

2  deuces,  .  ,     1 

2  fours,         .        •        •        1 
Ue  chances  to  hit  9  are,  6  and  3  twice,  .        .    2 

5  and  4  twice,       .  2 

2  trois,    ...  1 

Total  chances  for  hitting,  .         11 

Remaining  chances  for  not  hitting,         .        .    25 

So  that  it  is  25  to  11  that  he  will  not  hit  either  of  tkoM 
iilets. 
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nr.  To  give  another  example,  let  us  suppose  that  I  leaye 
two  other  blots  than  the  former,  which  cannot  be  hit  but  by 
double  dice,  the  one  mast  be  hit  by  eight,  and  the  other  by 
seven. 

What  are  the  odds  of  my  adversary's  hitting  either  of 
these  blots  ? 

The  chances  ob  two  dice  are  in  all,  36. 

Tke  chances  to  kit  8  are,  6  and  2  twice,  .        ,        2 

5  and  3  twice,  .        .            2 

two  fours,        ...        1 

two  deuces,  .         •             1 

The  chances  t©  hit  7  are,  6  and  1  twice,  .        .        2 

5  and  2  twice,  .         •             2 

4  and  3  twice,  ^  .        .        2 

m  — 

Total  chances  for  hitting,  .         .           12 

Remain  chances  for  not  hitting,  .24 

Therefore  it  is  two  to  one  that  I  am  not  hit 

The  like  method  is  to  be  taken  with  three,  four,  or  five  blots 
upon  double  dice  ;  or  with  blots  made  upon  double  and  single 
dice  at  the  same  time ;  you  are  then  only  to  find  out  (by  the 
table  of  36  chances)  how  many  there  are  to  hit  any  of  those 
blots,  and  add  all  together  in  one  sum,  which  subtract  from 
the  number  of  36,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  chances  upon  two 
dice  :  so  doing  resolves  any  question  required. 

V.  The  following  cases  are  to  show  a  way  of  caleulatiiig, 
which  may  be  called  a  mechanical  way  of  solving  questions 
of  the  like  nature. 

What  are  the  odds  of  throwing  7  twice,  before  10  once  ? 

It  is  5  to  4  that  10  is  thrown  once  before  7  is  thrown 
twice,  which  is  demonstrated  as  follows  : 

Suppose  the  stake  depending  is  nine  pounds,  my  first  throw 
entitles  me  to  have  one-third  part  of  that  money,  because  7 
has  6  chances  for  it,  and  10  has  but  3  chances,  and  therefore 
it  is  two  to  one. 
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For  the  first  throw,  .         .         .         .       £3  0«.  M 

Having  taken  SI.  out  of  the  9^.  for  the  first  throw, 
the  remainder  is  6^.  out  of  which  a  third  part 
is  to  be  taken  for  the  second  throw  2     0    0 

The  total  is,     5     0     0 
Remains,     4     0     0 


The  whole  stake  is,  £9     0     0 


VI.  What  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  any  cer- 
tain point  in  two  throws  ? 

Suppose  36  shillings  is  the  whole  stake  depending,  what  is 
my  share  of  that  stake,  having  laid  18  shillings  that  I  enter 
in  two  throws  ?  By  the  calculations  in  the  table  of  36 
chances,  it  is  found  that  I  have  11  chances  out  of  the  36  for 
catering  the  first  throw,  for  which  therefore  I  am  entitled  to 
11  out  of  the  36  shillings. 

The  stake  is,    0  36    0 


For  the  first  throw,    0  11    0 


Remains,  £0  25    0 


The  remainder,  being  25  shillings,  is  to  be  divi- 
ded into  36  equal  parts,  of  which  I  am  enti- 
tled to  eleven  of  those  parts,  which  makes  7*. 
7^d.,  for  the  second  throw  .         .         0     7     7J 

Adding  this  to  the  other  11  shillings,  makes  my 

share  of  the  stake  to  be      .         .         .  0  18     7  J 

Then  my  adversary's  share  will  be     .         .         0  17    4  J 

Total  of  the  stake,  £0  36    0 


Therefore  it  is  very  nearly  15  to  14  in  favor  of  entering  a 
an  upon  any  certain  point  in  two  throws. 

Chapter  VIII. — Critical  case  for  a  Back-game. 
I.  Let  us  suppose  A  plays  the  fore-game,  and  that  all  bu 
«n  are  placed  in  the  usual  manne-r ; 
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For  B's  game,  srippose  that  fourteen  of  his  men  are  placed 
apcn  his  adversary's  ace  point,  and  one  man  upon  hia  adver* 
Bary's  deuce  point,  and  that  B  is  to  throw. ' 

Which  game  h  likeliest  to  win  the  hit  ? 

A's  is  the  best  by  21  for,  to  20  against;  because,  if  B 
misses  an  aoe  to  take  his  adversary's  deuce  point,  which  is  25 
to  11  against  him,  A  is,  in  that  case,  to  take  up  B's  men  in 
his  tables,  either  singly,  or  to  make  points ;  and  if  B  secures 
either  A's  deuce  or  trois  point,  in  that  case,  A  is  to  lay  as 
many  men  down  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  hit,  that  thereby 
he  may  get  a  back-game. 

When  you  are  pretty  well  versed  in  the  game  of  Back- 
gammon, by  practising  this  back -game,  you  will  become  a 
greater  proficient  in  the  game  than  by  any  other  method,  be- 
cause it  clearly  demonstrates  the  whole  power  of  the  back- 
game. 

Back-game. 

IL  Let  us  suppose  A  to  have  five  men  placed  upon  his  size 
point,  five  men  upon  his  quatre  point,  and  five  men  upon  hia 
deuce  point,  all  in  his  own  tables  : 

And  suppose  B  to  have  three  men  placed  upon  A's  ace 
point,  three  men  upon  A's  trois  point,  and  three  men  upon 
A's  cinque  point  j  let  B  also  have  three  men  upon  his  size 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  three  men  placed  out  of  his 
tables,  in  the  usual  manner  : 

Who  has  the  better  of  the  hit  ? 

It  is  an  equal  game;  but  to  play  it  critically,  the  dhtficulty 
lies  upon  B,  who  is  in  the  first  place  to  endeavour  to  gain  his 
cinque  and  quatre  points  in  his  ovm  tables ;  and  when  that 
is  eflfected,  he  is  to  lay  two  men  from  A's  cinque  point,  in 
order  to  oblige  his  adversary  to  blot,  by  throwing  an  ace, 
which,  if  B  hits,  he  will  have  the  fairest  probability  of  win- 
ning the  hit. 

Back-ffame. 

ni.  Suppose  A  has  three  men  upon  B's  ace  point,  and 
three  men  upon  B's  deuce  point,  also  three  men  upon  his  size 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  three  men  upon  his  usual  point 
out  of  his  tables,  and  three  men  where  his  five  men  are  usi^lly 
placed  in  his  adversary's  tables ; 
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And  let  us  suppose  B  has  his  men  placed  in  the  same  maa- 
Her,  both  in  his  own  and  his  adversary's  tables,  with  this  dif- 
ference onlj,  viz  instead  of  having  three  men  put  upon  A's 
deuce  point,  let  him  have  three  men  upon  A's  trois  point  : 

Q.  Who  has  the  best  of  the  hit  ? 

A.  A,  because  the  ace  and  trois  points  are  not  so  good  for 
a  hit,  as  the  ace  and  deuce  points  in  your  adversary's  tables, 
for  when  you  are  bearing  your  men,  you  have  the  deuce  point 
in  your  own  tables  to  play  your  men  upon,  which  often  pre- 
vents your  making  a  blot,  which  must  happen  otherwise  to 
your  adversary;  and  take  care  to  lay  down  men  to  be  hit  as 
often  as  you  can,  in  order  to  keep  your  game  backward,  and 
for  the  same  reason  avoid  hitting  any  blots  which  your  adver- 
sary makes. 

A  Case  of  Owriosity  and  Instruction. 

IV.  Let  us  suppose  A  has  fifteen  men  upon  B's  ace  |>oint, 
B  is  supposed  to  have  his  bar  point,  also  his  size,  cinque,  qua- 
tre,  and  trois  points  in  his  own  tables : 

How  many  throws  is  A  likely  to  uke  to  bring  his  fifteen 
men  into  his  own  tables,  and  to  bear  them  ? 

A.  You  may  undertake  to  do  it  in  seventy-five  throws. 

It  is  odds  in  A's  favor  that  he  throws  an  ace  in  two  throws  j 
it  is  also  odds  in  A's  favor  that  he  throws  a  six  in  two  throws ; 
when  these  events  happen,  A  has  a  probability  of  not  wanting 
above  two  or  three  throws  to  play  till  he  has  got  all  his  fiftesn 
men  into  his  own  tables :  therefore,  by  a  former  rule  laid 
down  to  bring  your  men  home,  and  also  for  bearing  your  men, 
you  may  be  able  to  find  out  the  probability  of  the  number  of 
throws  required.     Note,  B  stands  still,  and  does  not  play. 

A   Oase  of  Cvriosity  and  Instructum. 

V.  Where  A  and  B  shall  play  as  fast  as  usual,  and  yet  A 
shall  make  the  hit  last,  probably,  for  many  hours. 

We  will  suppose  B  to  have  borne  thirteen  men,  and  that  A 
kas  taken  up  the  two  remaining  men  : 

And  let  us  suppose  that  A  has  fifteen  men  in  B's  tables,  viz. 
three  men  upon  his  size  point,  three  men  npon  his  cinque 
point,  three  upon  his  quatre  point,  three  upon  his  trois  pointy 
^wo  upon  his  deuce  point,  and  one  apon  his  ace  point : 
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Tb<s  method,  which  A  is  to  take,  is  this  :  let  him  bring  L'g 
fifteen  men  home,  bv  always  securing  six  close  points,  till  i> 
has  entered  his  two  men,  and  brought  them  upon  any  certain 
point  5  as  soon  as  B  has  gained  that  point,  A  must  open  an 
ace,  deuce,  or  trois,  or  all  three  ;  which  effected,  B  hits  one  of 
them,  and  A,  taking  care  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B's  ta- 
bles, is  ready  to  hit  that  man ;  and  also,  he  being  assured  of 
taking  up  the  other  man,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prolong  the 
hit  to  almost  any  length,  provided  he  takes  care  not  to  open 
such  points,  as  two  fours,  two  fives,  or  two  sixes,  but  always 
to  open  the  ace,  deuce,  or  trois  points,  for  B  to  hit  him. 

"V  I.  To  know  what  are  the  odds  upon  two  dice,  for  throw- 
ing two  sixes,  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  in  three  throws;  by 
mechanical  calculation,  it  may  be  found  thus : 

A.  Supposing  36  shillings  to  be  the  stake  depending,  a.  d. 
the  thrower  will  be  entitled  to  have  for  his.  first  throw,  3  0 
which  deducted  out  of  36,  remains  33 ;  which  divided 
again  into  36  parte,  make  so  many  eleven  pences,  out 
of  which  the  thrower  is  to  have  3  for  his  second  throw,  2  9 

The  remainder,  30  shillings  and  three  pence,  is  again 
to  be  divided  into  36  parts ;  dividing  the  30  shillings 
so,  make  so  many  ten  pences,  and  the  three  pence  divi- 
ded into  so  many  parts,  make  so  many  thirds  of  farth- 
ings, of  which  the  thrower  is  to  have  three  parts  tor 
his  share  for  his  third  throw        .         .        .         .         2  61- 

Total  for  the  thrower      .  8  3i 

So  that  it  is  27s.  8|rf.  to  8s.  Sid.  against  the  thrower; 
which  reduced  into  the  smallest  number,  is  very  nearly  as  10 
to  3,  that  two  sixes,  or  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  are  not  throwE 
in  two  throws. 

Back-game. 

Vn.  Suppose  A  to  have  two  men  upon  his  size  pmnt  v. 
his  own  tables,  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  in  his  outetf 
table,  two  men  upon  the  point  where  his  five  men  are  usually 
placed  in  his  adversary's  tables,  five  men  upon  his  adversary'* 
ace  point,  and  three  men  upon  his  adversary's  quatre  point : 

And  suppose  B  to  have  two  men  upon  his  size  point  in  his. 
own  tables,  three  men  upon  his  usual  point  in  his  outer  table^ 
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swo  men  upon  the  point  where  his  five  men  are  usually  placed 
in  his  adversary's  tables,  five  men  upon  his  adversary's  ace 
j^int,  and  three  men  upon  his  adversary's  trois  point : 

Who  has  the  fairest  chance  to  win  the  hit  ? 

A  has,  because  he  is  to  play  either  an  ace,  or  a  deuce,  from 
j)is  adversary's  ace  point,  in  order  to  make  both  these  points 
as  occasion  ofi"ers ;  and  having  the  quatre  point  in  his  adver- 
sary's tables,  he  may  more  easily  bring  those  men  away,  if 
he  finds  it  necessary,  and  he  will  also  have  a  resting  place  bj 
the  conveniency  of  that  point,  which  at  all  times  in  the  game 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  running  for  the  hit,  or  stay- 
ing, if  he  thinks  proper.  Whereas  B  cannot  so  readily  come 
from  the  trois  point  in  his  adversary's  tables. 

A   Case  of  Curiosity. 

I.  Let  us  suppose  A  and  B  place  their  men  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  for  a  hit : 

Suppose  A  to  have  three  men  upon  his  size  point  in  his 
own  tables,  three  men  upon  the  usual  point  in  his  outer  table, 
and  nine  men  upon  his  adversary's  ace,  deuce,  and  troia 
points,  three  men  to  be  placed  upon  each  point ;  and  suppose 
B's  men  to  be  placed  in  his  own,  and  in  His  adversary's 
tables,  in  the  same  order  and  manner. 

The  result  is,  that  the  best  player  ought  to  win  the  hitj 
and  the  dice  are  to  be  thrown  for,  the  situation  being  per- 
fectly equal  in  A's  and  B's  game. 

If  A  throws  first,  let  him  endeavour  to  gain  his  adversary's 
cinque  point ;  when  that  is  eflFectod,  let  him  lay  as  many  blots 
as  possible,  to  tempt  B  to  hit  him ;  for  every  time  that  B  hits 
them  will  be  in  A's  favor,  because  it  puts  B  backward;  and 
let  A  take  up  none  of  B's  men  for  the  same  reason. 

A  is  always  to  endeavour  to  have  three  men  upon  each  oi 
his  adversary's  ace  and  deuce  points;  because  when  B  makes 
a  blot,  these  points  will  remain  secure,  and  by  recourse  had 
to  a  former  case  (No.  V.  in  the  former  chapter)  when  A  has 
borne  five,  six,  or  more  men,  yet  A  may  secure  six  close 
points  out  of  his  tables,  in  order  to  prevent  B  from  getting 
his  man  home ;  and  by  recourse  had  to  the  calculations,  he 
may  easily  find  out  (in  case  he  makes  up  his  tables)  who 
iias  the  better  of  the  hit;  and  if  he  finds  that  B  is  forwarderi 
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he  is  then  to  endeavour  to  lay  such  blots  to  be  taken  up  by 
his  adversary,  as  may  give  him  a  chance  for  taking  up  another 
man,  in  case  B  should  happen  to  have  a  blot  at  home. 

Those  who  play  the  foregoing  game  well,  may  be  ranked  in 
the  first  form. 

A    Case  of  Curiosity. 

II.  A  and  JB  play  at  Backgammon.  A  has  borne  thirtees 
men,  and  has  two  men  to  bear  upon  his  deuce  point,  B  had 
thirteen  men  in  his  own  tables,  with  two  men  to  enter.  B  is 
to  throw,  and  to  name  the  throws  both  for  himself  and  A,  but 
not  to  hit  a  blot  on  either  side : 

What  throws  is  B  to  name  for  both  parties,  in  order  to 
save  his  gammon  ? 

B  calls  for  himself  two  aces,  which  enter  his  two  men  upon 
A's  ace  point.  B  also  calls  two  aces  for  A,"and  consequently 
A  cannot  either  bear  a  man,  nor  play  one ;  then  B  calls  for 
two  sixes  for  himself  and  carries  one  man  home  upon  his  size 
point  in  his  own  tables,  and  the  other  he  places  upon  his  ad- 
versary's bar  point :  B  also  calls  size-ace  for  A,  so  that  A  has 
one  man  left  to  bear,  and  then  B  calls  for  himself  either  two 
sixes,  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  any  of  which  bear  a  man,  in 
case  he  has  men  in  his  own  tab  les  upon  those  points,  and  to 
save  his  gammon. 

n.  The  following  question  is  to  be  attended  to,  as  being 
critical  and  instructive : — 

Suppose  that  all  the  points  both  on  yours  and  your  adver- 
sary's tables  are  covered  : 

Also  that  you  have  one  man  to  carry  home,  but  that  he  hag 
two  men  on  your  barr  point  to  carry  home,  which  lie  in  wait 
to  catch  your  man,  and  that  if  you  pass  him  you  are  to  win 
the  hit :  suppose  also  that  you  have  it  in  your  choice  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  hit,  by  7,  or  by  8,  both  of  which  are  chances 
upon  double  dice  : — 

Which  of  these  chances  is  it  best  for  you  to  venture  ? 

That  of  7,  for  the  following  reasons  :  First,  because  that 
the  chances  of  being  hit  by  7,  or  by  8,  are  equal. 

Secondly,  If  he  does  not  hit  7,  you  will  then  have  in  yout 
favor  23  chances  to  13,  that  by  your  next  throw  you  either 
hit  him  or  pass  beyond  him. 

Thirdly,  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to  be 
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umder  7,  and  that  consequently  you  cannot  hit  him,  yet  you 
may  play  that  cast  at  home,  and  consequently  leave  the  blot 
upon  double  dice. 

Whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  had  left  the  blot  upon  8, 
jou  would  have  made  a  bad  choice,  for  the  reasons  follow- 

First.  Because  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  7,  or  by  8,  are 
only  equal. 

Secondly.  Because  if  you  should  escape  the  being  hit  by  8, 
yet  you  would  then  have  but  17  chances  in  your  favor, 
against  19  for  either  hitting  him,  or  passing  beyond  him  by 
your  next  throw. 

Thirdly.  In  case  your  second  throw  should  happen  to  be 
size-ace,  which  is  short  of  him,  you  would  then  be  obliged  to 
play  the  man  that  is  out  of  your  tables,  not  being  able  to  play 
the  6  at  home,  and  consequently  to  leave  a  blot  to  be  hit  by 
a  single  (or  flat)  die ;  which  event,  upon  supposition  that  you 
play  for  18  shillings  a  game,  would  entitle  him  to  11  shil- 
lings of  the  whole  stake  depending. 

THE   LAWS  OP  BACKGAMMON. 

I.  If  you  take  a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be 
played ;  the  same  must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it. 

II.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man,  till 
you  have  placed  him  upon  a  point,  and  quitted  him. 

III.  If  you  play  with  fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no 
penalty  attending  it,  because  by  playing  with  a  lesser  number 
than  you  are  entitled  to,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not 
having  the  additional  man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

IV.  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men,  before  you  have  en- 
tered a  man  taken  up,  and  which  consequently  you  were 
obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne,  must  be  entered  again 
in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as  the  man  taken  up. 

V.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played,  and  if 
your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  your  or  his  choice  U 
alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree. 


DKAUGHTS. 

This  interesting  and  highly  scientific  game  has,  by  several 
of  the  writers  upon  it,  been  held  to  have  preceded  chess,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  root  or  source.  Whether  it 
may  claim  descent  from  the  Greeks  or  Scandinavians  is  a 
point  that  may  be  left  to  the  antiquarian,  without  any  great 
social  loss  should  he  never  succeed  in  settling  it.  In  like 
manner  the  attempt  to  confer  upon  it  any  higher  character 
than  that  of  a  rational  means  for  the  employment  of  a  leisure 
hour  may  as  conveniently  be  spared.  The^utility — in  a  gen- 
eral sense — of  any  mere  game  of  science  or  skill,  may  be  a 
question  for  philosophy — but  it  is  one  with  which  those  who 
treat  of  its  practical  details  have  nothing  to  do — and  of  which 
most  probably  they  could  make  nothing,  if  they  had.  Chess, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  dates  some  four  thousand 
years  back :  if  Draughts  anticipated  it,  then,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  age  is  honorable  "  the  recreation  we  are  about  to 
treat  of  is  one  of  no  mean  pretensions.* 

AVe  do  not  discover,  from  any  written  record,  that  Draughts 
was  much  practised  in  Europe  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  16G8,  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  it  was  published 
in  Paris,  written  by  a  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics,  M. 
Mallet.  Nearly  a  century  later  Mr.  William  Payne,  teacher 
of  mathematics,  published  his  celebrated  Introduction  to  the 
Game  of  Draughts,  London,  1756.  Subsequently,  in  1767, 
appeared  "a  Companion  for  the  Draught-player,"  by  W. 
Painter,  and  there  are  other  essays  in  type,  but  none  that 
bear  any  comparison  with  "  The  Guide  to  the  Game  of 
Draughts,  by  Joshua  Sturges,  printed  for  the  author,  in  Lon- 
don, 1800."  Sturges  worked  up  the  whole  of  his  predecessor's 
treatise  in  his  more  extended  work,  and  with  so  much  care 
*nd  diligence,  that  half  a  century  has  elapsed  without  disturb- 

•  In  Mr.  Angas'8  "  Savage  Life  and  Scenes,"  it  is  stated  that  draughts 
is  played  ky  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  under  th« 
name  of  E'mu,  and  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  they  could  have  derived 
their  knowledge  of  it  from  any  other  people. 
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ing  the  authority  of  his  book.  Mr  Walker  re-edited  Sturges 
in  1835,  and  this  improved  edition  is  here  given  entire,  with 
some  additions  by  a  skilful  player  of  our  metropolis,  Mr. 
Martin. 

Draughts  it  should  always  be  remembered  is  purely  a  game 
ftf  calculation,  and  as  such  craves  wary  policy.  It  is  played 
by  two  persons  upon  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares,  colored 
alternately  Black  and  White,  or  any  other  two  opposite  colors. 
The  board  is  placed  with  an  upper  white  comer  on  the  right 
hand,  which  brings  the  double  white  square  to  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner. 

Each  player  has  twelve  men ;  which  on  beginning  the  game, 
are  placed  on  their  respective  sides,  on  the  first  three  lines  of 
white  squares.  The  following  diagrams  represent  the  board 
and  men  in  their  original  position;  and  also  the  mode  in 
which  the  squares  are  conventionally  numbered  for  the  sake 
of  reference.*  It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  this  work, 
the  upper  half  of  the  board  is  occupied  by  the  twelve  Black 
men,  and  the  lower  half  by  their  antagonists,  the  White. 


1  ''#%lHB^^KWy*Sl 


f*u'*'n?Kt^j 


Q^^~gT-gj||;     g|     BJ     g|     Q|! 

jB  Bf-a   B   iiB   a   B   B   ^1 


The  men  being  placed,  the  game  is  begun  by  each  player 
moving  alternately  one  of  his  men,  along  the  white  diagonal 
en  which  they  are  first  posted.  The  men  can  only  move  for- 
ward, either  to  the  right  or  left,  one  square  at  a  time,  unless 
they  have  attained  one  of  the  four  squares  on  the  extreme  line 

•  Practised  players  who  have  studied  printed  games  are  generally  so 
familiar  with  the  numerical  position  of  the  square  that  they  can  read  and 
eomprehend  a  series  of  intricate  mcves  without  even  referring  to  the 
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ttf  the  board,  on  which  they  become  kings,  and  can  moye 
either  forward  or  backward,  but  still  onlj  one  square  at  a 
time.  The  men  take  in  the  direction  they  move,  by  leaping 
over  any  hostile  piece  or  pieces  that  may  be  imifiodiately  con- 
tiguous, provided  there  be  a  vacant  white  square  behind 
them.  The  piece  or  pieces  so  taken  are  then  removed  from 
off  the  board,  and  the  man  taking  them  is  placed  on  the 
square  beyond.  If  several  pieces,  on  forward  diagonals, 
should  be  exposed  by  alternately  having  open  squares  behind 
them,  they  may  all  be  taken  at  one  capture,  and  the  taking 
piece  is  then  placed  on  the  square  beyond  the  last  piece.  Ta 
explain  the  mode  of  taking  by  practical  illustration,  let  us 
begin  by  placing  the  draughts  in  their  original  position.  Tou 
will  perceive  that  if  Black  should  move  first  he  can  only  move 
one  of  the  men  placed  on  9,  10,  11,  or  12.^ — Supposing  him 
then  to  play  the  man  from  11  to  15,  and  White  answering 
this  move  by  playing  his  piece  from  22  to  18,  Black  can  take 
White  by  leaping  his  man  from  15  to  22  and  removing  the 
captured  piece  off  the  board.  Should  Black  not  take  in  the 
above  position,  but  move  in  another  direction, — for  instance, 
from  12  to  1 6,  he  is  liable  to  be  huffed ;  that  is.  White  may 
remove  the  man  with  which  Black  should  have  taken,  from 
the  board,  as  a  penalty  for  not  taking ;  for,  at  Draughts,  you 
have  not  the  option  of  refusing  to  take,  as  at  Chess,  but 
must  always  take  when  you  can,  whatever  be  the  conse- 
quence. The  player  who  is  in  a  position  to  huff  his  adver- 
sary has  also  the  option  of  insisting  on  his  taking,  instead  of 
standing  the  huff.  When  one  party  huffs  the  other,  in  pre- 
ference to  compelling  the  take,  he  does  not  replace  the  piece 
his  adversary  moved ;  but  simply  removes  the  man  huffed, 
from  off  the  board,  and  then  plays  his  own  move.  Should 
he,  however,  insist  upon  his  adversary  taking  the  piece,  in- 
stead of  standing  the  huff,  then  the  pawn  improperly  moved 
must  first  be  replaced. 

To  give  another  example  of  huffing.  Suppose  a  white  man 
to  be  placed  at  28,  and  three  black  men,  at  24,  15,  and  6,  or 
24, 16,  and  8,  with  unoccupied  intervals,  he  would  capture  all 
three  men,  and  make  a  king,  or  be  huffed  for  omitting  to  take 
them  all,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  with  novices  to  take  one 
man,  and  overlook  a  second  or  third,  "en  prise"  (i.  e.,  liabl« 
to  be  taken.) 
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When  either  of  the  men  reaches  one  of  the  extreme  sqnftres 
of  the  board,  he  is,  as  already  indicated,  made  a  king,  by 
having  another  piece  put  on,  which  is  called  crowning  him. 
The  king  can  move  or  take  both  forward  or  backward ;  keep- 
ing, of  course,  on  the  white  diagonals.  Both  the  king  and 
common  man  can  take  any  number  of  pieces  at  once  which 
may  be  "  en  prise  "  at  one  move,  and  both  are  equally  liable 
to  be  huffed.  For  instance :  if  White  by  reaching  one  of 
the  back  squares  on  his  antagonist's  side,  say  No.  2,  had 
gained  a  king,  he  might  upon  having  the  move,  and  the  Black 
pieces  (either  kings  or  men)  being  conveniently  posted  at 
No.  7,  16,  24,  23,  and  14,  with  intermediate  blanks,  take 
them  all  at  one  fell  swoop,  remaining  at  square  9.  But  such 
a  coup  could  hardly  happen  in  English  draughts.  One  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  game,  even  at  its  very  opening,  is  to 
push  on  for  a  king ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  on 
the  elementary  part  of  the  science,  as  the  playing  through 
one  of  the  many  games  annexed,  from  the  numbers,  will  do 
more  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Draughts,  thap 
the  most  elaborate  theoretical  explanation. 

The  game  is  won  by  him  who  can  first  succeed  in  capturing, 
or  blocking  up,  all  his  adversary's  men,  so  that  he  has  nothing 
left  to  move ;  but  when  the  pieces  are  so  reduced  that  each 
player  has  but  a  very  small  degree  of  force  remaining ;  and, 
being  equal  in  numbers,  neither  can  hope  to  make  any  decided 
impression  on  his  antagonist,  the  game  is  relinquished  as 
drawn.  It  is  obvious  that  were  this  not  the  case,  and  both 
parties  had  one  or  two  kings,  the  game  might  be  prolonged  day 
and  night,  with  the  same  hopeless  chance  of  natural  termina- 
tion, as  at  the  first  moment  of  the  pieces  being  resolved  into 
the  position  in  question.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when 
a  man  reaches  one  of  the  squares  on  the  extreme  line  of  the 
board,  he  is  crowned  and  becomes  a  king;  but  there  is 
another  point  relative  to  this,  which  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand. The  man,  thus  reaching  one  of  the  extreme  squares, 
finishes  the  move  on  being  made  a  king,  and  cannot  take  any 
piece  which  may  be  "  en  prise."  He  must  first  await  hia 
antagonist's  move,  and  should  he  omit  to  remove  or  fortify 
an  exposed  piece  it  may  then  be  taken.  To  exemplify  this, 
plaoe  a  White  man  on  11,  and  Black  men  on  7  and  6  : — White, 
MTiDg  the  move,  takes  the  man  and  demands  that  his  owa 
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laan  should  be  crowned ;  but,  he  cannot  take  the  man  on  6  at 
the  same  move ;  which  he  could  do  were  his  piece  a  king  when 
it  made  the  first  capture.  But  if  the  piece  be  left  there  after 
the  next  move  he  must  take  it. 

In  particular  situations,  to  have  the  move  on  your  side,  is 
a  decisive  advantage.  This  is  a  matter  little  understood  by 
ordinary  players,  but  its  importance  will  fully  appear  by 
studying  the  critical  situations.  To  have  the  move,  signifies 
your  occupying  that  position  on  the  board  which  will  eventu- 
ally enable  you  to  force  your  adversary  into  a  confined  situa- 
tion, and  which  at  the  end  of  the  game,  secures  to  yourself 
the  last  move.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  where 
your  men  are  in  a  confined  state,  the  move  is  not  only  of  no 
use  to  you,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  may  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  game.  To  know  in  any  particular  situation  whether  you 
have  the  move,  you  must  number  the  men  and  the  squares, 
and  if  the  men  are  even  and  the  squares  odd,  or  the  squares 
even  and  the  men  odd,  you  have  the  move.  With  even  men 
and  even  squares,  or  odd  men  and  odd  squares,  you  have  not 
the  move.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  an  example  :  Look, 
then,  at  the  8th  critical  situation,  where  White  plays  first; 
there  the  adverse  men  are  even,  two  to  two ;  but  the  White 
squares,  being  five  in  number,  are  odd.  The  squares  may  be 
thus  reckoned — from  26,  a  White  king,  to  28,  a  Black  king, 
are  three,  viz.  31,  27,  and  24 — The  White  squares  between 
32,  a  White  man,  and  19,  a  Black  man,  are  two,  viz.  27  and 
23.  You  may  reckon  more  ways  than  one,  but  reckon  which 
way  you  will,  the  squares  will  still  be  found  odd,  and  there- 
fore, White,  so  situated,  has  the  move.  When  you  have  not 
the  move,  you  must  endeavour  to  procure  it  by  giving  man 
for  man,  a  mode  of  play  fully  and  successfully  exemplified  in 
this  treatise. 

There  is  another  mode  which  will,  in  less  time  than  reckon- 
ing the  squares,  enable  you  to  see  who  has  the  move.  For 
instance,  if  you  wish  to  know,  whether  any  one  man  of  your'a 
has  the  move  of  any  one  man  of  your  adversary's,  examine 
the  situation  of  both,  and  if  you  find  a  Black  square  on  the 
right  angle,  under  his  man,  you  have  the  move : — For  exam- 
ple, you  are  to  play  first,  and  your  White  man  is  on  30,  when 
your  adversary's  Black  man  is  on  3.  In  this  situation,  you 
will  fiad  the  right  angle  in  a  black  square  between  31  and  32, 
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immediately  under  3,  and  therefore  you  have  the  move  This 
Bule  will  apply  to  any  number  of  men,  and  holds  true  in 
every  case. 

There  is  a  third  mode,  more  ingenious  still,  communicated 
by  Mr.  Martin,  and  now  published  for  the  firs<"  time.  Conn'-- 
aU  the  pieces  (of  both  colours)  standing  on  those  columns 
i^not  diagonals)  which  have  a  white  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
ijf  the  number  be  odd,  and  White  has  to  play,  he  has  the 
move ;  if  the  number  be  even,  the  move  is  with  Black. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  advantage  is  '  mved 
from  playing  first.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  who  plays  Irst  has 
not  the  move,  the  men  and  squares  being  then  both  even ; 
but,  though  he  who  plays  second  has  the  move,  it  can  be  of 
no  service  to  him  in  that  stage  of  the  game.  The  truth  is, 
tnat  when  the  combatants  coutinue  giving  man  for  man,  the 
move  will  alternately  belong  to  one  and  the  other.  The  first 
player  will  have  it  at  odd  men,  at  11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  and  1;  the 
second  player  will  have  it  at  even  men,  at  12,  1 0,  8,  6,  4,  and 
2 ;  and  therefore  some  error  must  be  committed,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  before  the  move  can  be  forced  out  of  that  direc 
tion. 

To  play  over  the  games  in  this  work,  number  the  White 
squares  on  your  draught-board  from  1  to  32,  and  rememt)er 
that  in  our  diagram  the  Black  pieces  always  occupy  the  first 
twelve  squares.  The  abbreviations  are  so  obvious,  that  they 
cannot  need  explanation ; — a  B.  for  Black,  W.  for  White, 
Var.  for  Variation,  &o.  Occasionally,  stars  (asterisks)  are 
mtroduced,  to  point  out  the  move  causing  the  loss  of  the 
game.  The  learner  begins  with  the  first  game,  and  finding 
the  leading  move  to  be  11.  15  (that  is,  from  11  to  15),  knows 
that  Black  begins  the  game.  The  second  move  22.  18  belongs 
to  White,  and  the  game  is  thus  played  out ;  each  party  moving 
alternately.  After  finishing  the  game,  the  player  proceeds  to 
examine  the  variations  to  which  he  is  referred  by  the  letters 
and  other  directions.  The  numerous  variations  on  some  par- 
ticular games,  and  the  consequent  necessity  each  time  of 
going  through  the  leading  moves  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
variation  arises,  will,  probably,  at  first,  occasion  some  little 
fatigue ;  but  this  will  be  soon  forgotten  in  the  speedy  and 
decided  improvement  found  to  be  derived  from  this  course  of 
stady.      One  of  the  minor  advantages  resulting  from  ft 
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numerous  body  of  variations  is,  that,  in  tracing  them  out,  wbe 
leading  moves  are  so  frequently  repeated  that  they  become 
Videlibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  player ;  who  thus  remembers 
Vhich  moves  are  to  be  shunned  as  dangerous  if  not  rainous, 
*nd  which  moves  are  to  be  adopted  as  equally  sound  and 
scientific. 

As  to  general  advice  relative  to  draught-playing,  next  to 
nothing  can  be  learnt  from  a  volume  of  such  instruction 
The  various  modes  of  opening  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
lujcompanying  examples.  Among  the  few  general  rules  that 
can  be  given  you  should  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  generally 
better  to  keep  your  men  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  than  to 
play  them  to  the  side  squares, — as,  in  the  latter  case,  one-half 
of  their  power  is  curtailed.  And  when  you  have  once  gained 
an  advantage  in  the  number  of  your  pieces  you  increase  the 
proportion  by  exchanges ;  but  in  forcing  them  you  must  take 
care  not  to  damage  your  position.  K  you  ar«r  a  chess-player, 
you  will  do  well  to  compare  the  draughts  in  their  march  and 
mode  of  manoeu^Ting  with  the  Pawns  at  Chess ;  which,  as 
well  as  the  Bishops  or  other  pieces,  are  seldom  so  strong  on 
the  side  squares  as  in  the  centre  of  the  board.  Accustom 
yourself  to  play  slow  at  first,  and,  if  a  beginner,  prefer  play- 
ing with  those  who  will  agree  to  allow  an  unconditional  time 
for  the  consideration  of  a  difficult  position,  to  those  who  rigidly 
exact  the  observance  of  the  strict  law.  Never  touch  a  man 
without  moving  it,  and  do  not  permit  the  loss  of  a  few  games 
to  ruffle  your  temper,  but  rather  let  continued  defeat  act  as 
an  incentive  to  greater  efforts  both  of  study  and  practice. 
When  one  player  is  decidedly  stronger  than  another,  he  should 
give  odds  to  make  the  game  equally  interesting  to  both  par- 
ties. There  must  be  a  great  disparity  indeed  if  he  can  give 
a  man,  but  it  is  very  common  to  give  one  man  in  a  rubber  of 
three  games ;  that  is,  in  one  of  the  three  games,  the  superior 
olayer  engages  to  play  with  only  11  men  instead  of  12. — 
Another  description  of  odds  consists  in  giving  the  drawn 
games ;  that  is,  the  superior  player  allows  the  weaker  party 
to  reckon  as  won,  all  games  he  draws  Never  play  with  a 
better  player  without  offering  to  take  such  odds  as  he  may 
jhoose  to  give.  If  you  find  yourself,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
raperior  to  your  adversary,  that  you  feel  no  amusement  in 
playing  even — offer  him  odds,  and  should  he  refiise,  ceaae 
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playing  with  him  unless  he  will  plaj  for  a  stake ;  the  losing 
which,  for  a  few  games  in  succession,  will  soon  bring  him  to 
his  senses,  and  make  him  willing  to  receive  the  odds  you  offer. 
Follow  the  rules  of  the  game  most  rigorously,  and  compel 
your  antagonist  to  do  the  same ;  without  which,  Draughts  are 
mere  child's  play.  Never  touch  the  squares  of  the  board  with 
your  finger,  as  some  do,  from  the  supposition  that  it  assists 
their  powers  of  calculation,  and  accustom  yourself  to  play 
your  move  off-hand  when  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind : 
without  hovering  with  your  fingers  over  the  board  for  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  lookers-on. 
Finally,  bear  in  mind  what  may  well  be  termed  the  three 
golden  rules  to  be  observed  in  playing  games  of  calculation  : 
— Firstly,  to  avoid  all  boasting  and  loud  talking  about  your 
ekill — Secondly,  to  lose  with  good  temper — and.  Thirdly,  te 
win  with  silence  and  modesty. 

LAWS   OF  THE  GAME. 

1.  The  first  more  of  each  game  is  to  be  taken  by  the  players 
in  turn,  whether  the  game  be  won  or  drawn.  'For  the  move 
in  the  first  game  at  each  sitting,  the  players  must  cast  o? 
draw  lots,  as  they  must  for  the  men,  which  are,  however,  to 
be  changed  every  game,  so  that  each  player  shall  use  the 
black  and  white  alternately.  Whoever  gains  the  choice  may 
either  play  first,  or  call  upon  his  adversary  to  do  so. 

2.  You  must  not  point  over  the  board  with  your  finger,  nor 
do  any  thing  which  may  interrupt  your  adversary's  full  and 
continued  view  of  the  game. 

3.  At  any  part  of  the  game  you  may  adjust  the  men  pnv. 
perly  on  the  squares,  by  previously  intimating  your  intentioB 
to  your  adversary.  This  in  polite  society  is  usually  done  by 
saying  "  J'adoube."  But  after  they  are  so  adjusted,  if  you 
touch  a  man,  it  being  your  turn  to  play,  yon  must  play  him 
in  one  direction  or  other  if  practicable ;  and  if  you  move  a 
man  so  far  as  to  be  in  any  part  visible  over  the  angle  of  an 
open  square,  that  move  must  be  completed,  although  by  mov« 
ing  it  to  a  different  square  you  might  have  taken  a  piece,  for 
the  omission  of  which  you  incur  huffing.  The  rule  is  "  touck 
and  move."  No  penalty,  however,  is  attached  to  your  touck* 
lAg  any  man  which  cannot  be  played. 

i.  {a  the  case  of  yotir  standing  the  huff,  it  is  optional  ev 
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.he  part  of  your  adversary,  to  take  your  capturing  pieces 
irhether  man  or  king,  or  to  compel  you  to  take  the  piece  op 
pieces  of  his,  which  you  omitted  by  the  huff.  The  necessity 
of  this  law  is  evident,  when  the  yomng  player  is  shown  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  sacrifice  two  or  three  men  in  succession, 
for  the  power  of  making  some  decisive  "  coup."  Were  this 
law  different,  the  players  might  take  the  first  man  so  offered, 
and  on  the  second's  being  placed  "  en  prise,"  might  refuse  to 
capture,  and  thus  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  game,  (which  con- 
flista  in  the  brilliant  results  arising  from  scientific  calcula- 
tion,) by  quietly  standing  the  huff.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  on  the  principle  of  "  touch  and  move,"  the 
option  ceases  the  moment  the  hufiSng  party  has  so  far  made 
his  election  as  to  touch  the  piece  he  is  entitled  to  remove. — 
After  a  player  entitled  to  huff  has  moved  without  taking  his 
adversary,  he  cannot  remedy  the  omission,  unless  his  adversary 
should  still  neglect  to  take  or  to  ^hange  the  position  of  the 
piece  concerned,  and  so  leave  the  opportunity.  It  does  not 
matter  how  long  a  piece  has  remained  "  en  prise"  it  may  at  any 
time  either  be  huffed  or  the  adversary  be  compelled  to  take  it. 
When  several  pieces  are  taken  at  one  move,  they  must  not  be 
removed  from  the  board  until  the  capturing  piece  has  arrived 
at  its  destination ;  the  opposite  course  may  lead  to  disputes, 
especially  in  Polish  draughts.  The  act  of  huffing  is  not  reck- 
oned as  a  move,  a  "  huff  and  a  move"  go  together. 

5.  If,  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play,  you  delay  moving  above 
three  minutes,  your  adversary  may  require  you  to  play ;  and 
should  you  not  move  within  five  minutes  after  being  so  called 
upon,  you  lose  the  game ;  which  your  adversary  is  adjudged 
to  have  won,  through  your  improper  delay. 

6.  When  you  are  in  a  situation  to  take  on  either  of  twa 
forward  diagonals,  you  may  take  which  way  you  please ;  with- 
out regard  (as  in  Polish  Draughts)  to  the  one  capture  com- 
prising greater  force  than  the  other.  For  example,  if  one 
man  is  "  en  prise"  one  way  and  two  another,  you  may  take 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  at  your  option. 

7.  During  the  game,  neither  party  can  leave  the  room 
without  mutual  agreement ;  or  the  party  so  leaving  forfeits 
the  game.  Such  a  rule,  however,  could  only  be  carried  out 
with  certain  limitations. 

$.  WheU;  at  the  end  of  the  game,  a  small  degree  of  force 
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a.one  remains,  the  player  appearing  the  stronger,  may  be 
required  to  win  the  game  in  a  certain  number  of  moves ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  do  this,  the  game  must  be  abandoned  as  drawn. 
Suppose  that  three  Black  kings  and  two  White  kings  wera 
the  only  pieces  remaining  on  the  board  j  the  White  insists  that 
his  adversary  shall  win  or  relinquish  the  game  as  drawn,  after 
forty*  moves  (at  most)  have  been  played  by  each  player.  The 
moves  to  be  computed  from  that  point  at  which  notice  was 
given.  If  two  kings  remain  opposed  to  one  king  only,  the 
moves  must  not  exceed  twenty  on  each  side.  The  number  of 
moves  once  claimed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  even  if  one 
more  would  win  the  game.  A  move,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
not  complete  until  both  sides  have  played ;  therefore,  twenty 
moves,  so  called,  consist  of  twenty  on  each  side.  In  giving 
the  odds  of  "  the  draw,"  the  game  must,  however,  be  played 
to  a  more  advanced  state  than  is  required  in  any  other  case. 
When  in  such  a  game  the  situations  become  so  equal  that  no 
advantage  can  be  taken,  he  who  gives  the  draw  shall  not  occa^ 
sion  any  unnecessary  delay  by  uselessly  repeating  the  same 
manoeuvres ;  but  shall  force  his  adversary  out  of  his  strong 
position,  or,  after  at  most  20  moves,  lose  the  game  through 
its  being  declared  drawn. 

9.  By-standers  are  forbidden  to  make  any  remarks  what- 
ever, relative  to  the  game,  until  that  game  shall  be  played 
out.  Should  the  players  be  contending  for  a  bet  or  stake, 
and  the  spectator  say  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  the 
slightest  approach  to  warning  or  intimation,  that  spectator 
shall  pay  all  bets  pending  on  the  losing  side,  should  that  side 
win  which  has  reeeived  the  intimation. 

10.  Should  any  dispute  occur  between  the  players,  not  satis- 
factorily determined  by  the  printed  rules,  the  question  must  be 
mutually  referred  to  a  third  party,  whose  decision  shall  be  con- 
sidered final.  Of  course,  should  a  player  commit  anv  breach 
of  the  laws,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  his  adversary 
is  justified  in  claiming  the  game  without  playing  it  out. 

11.  Respecting  a  false  move,  such  as  giving  a  common  man 
the  move  of  a  king,  or  any  other  impropriety  of  the  same  sort, 
the  law  varies  in  different  countries  as  to  the  penalty  to  be 
exftoted  by  the  opposite  party.     We  cannot  but  suppose  that 

*  We  think  half  tb«  nombw  would  b«  better. 
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«ich  mistakes  are  tmintentional,  and  consider  it  sufficient 
penalty  that  in  all  such  cases  the  piece  touched  must  bo 
moved  to  whichever  square  the  adversary  chooses ;  or,  he  has 
the  option  of  allowing  the  false  move  to  stand,  if  more  to  his 
advantage.  Should  the  piece  be  unable  to  move  at  all,  that 
part  of  the  penalty  cannot  be  inflicted. 

12.  The  rule  (almost,  universal  with  English  Draughts)  is 
to  play  on  the  white  squares.  The  exception  ^limited  we  be- 
lieve to  Scotland)  is  to  play  on  the  black.  Wnen,  therefore, 
players  are  pledged  to  a  match  without  any  previous  agree- 
ment as  to  which  squares  are  to  be  played  on,  white  must  be 
taken  as  the  law.  The  colour  of  the  squares,  excepting  so 
far  as  habit  is  concerned,  makes  no  difference  in  their  relative 
position  on  the  board. 

In  all  cases,  a  player  refusing  to  take,  to  play,  or  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  rules,  loses  the  game.  Hence  the  saying 
"  Whoever  leaves  the  game  loses  it." 

EXAMPLES   OP  GAMES,   FROM    STURGES. 
{See  Explanation*  at  page  410.) 


«^^«.«.  -, 

27.23 

27.31 

22.13 

6.    9 

14.18 

sums  Xc 

6.10 

*4.   8 

15.22 

25.21 

Drawn. 

11.15 

16.12 

31.27 

26.17 

9.13 

22.18 

8.11 

24.20 

8. 12  A. 

11.    7 

B. 

15.22 

28.24 

27.23 

27.24 

W.  wins. 

25.  21 

25.18 

25.29 

8.11 

3.   7 

10.14 

8.  llvar. 

30.25 

23.18 

30.25 

A. 

17.10 

29.25 

29.22 

11.   8 

7.10 

9.14 

6.15 

4.    8 

26.17 

18.15 

24. 19B. 

17.10 

13.    6 

25.22 

11.15 

B.  wins. 

10.14 

6  15 

2.    9 

12.16 

20.16 

17.10 

27.24 

24.19 

24.20 

15.18 

Var. 

6.24 

8.12 

15.24 

10.15 

24.20 

12.16 

13.    6D. 

24.19 

28.19 

27.24* 

18.27 

29.25 

1.  lOE. 

15.24 

9.14 

16.19 

31.24 

8.11 

28.19 

28.19 

19.15 

23.16 

14.18 

24.20 

2.    6 

5.    9 

11.27 

15.19 

16.11 

10.15 

31.  26  G. 

13.    6 

20.11 

24.15 

7.16 

25.22 

11.15 

1.10 

1.    6 

9.14 

20.11 

4.    8 

20.11 

32.28 

32.23 

IS.   9 

18.23 

21.17 

15.24 

3.    7 

6.    9 

11.25 

11.   8 

7.10 

23.19 

28.24 

23.19 

32.27 

23.27 

17.14 

10.14 

10.14 

14.17 

5.14 

8.   4 

10.17 

26.22 

31.26 

21.14 

•  These  ast 

eriskB,  wbereT 

ertheyoecar, 

denote  them 

ores  which  c» 

lUeUielOMaf 

Ikftffvae. 
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EXAMPLES   OF  GAMES. 


9.18 

E. 

20.16 

31.26 

23.19 

11.   7 

2.    9 

24.    8 

15.18 

W.Wins. 

18.22 

28.19 

17.14 

22.15 

7.   3 

9.14 

12.19 

11.18 

A. 

6.    9 

25.22 

14.16 

32.28 

12.19 

3.   7 

1.    6 

8.12 

2.    7 

27.23 

9.13 

32.28 

W.  wins. 

30.  25r 

7.14 

7.10 

6.    9F. 

7.11 

23.    7 

22.  25C. 

31.27 

G. 

25.21 

W.  wins. 

10.14 

9.13 

25.22 

18.22 

25.29 

27.24 

6.    9 

26.17 

GAME  3. 

31.27 

13.17 

32.28 

11.15 

11.15 

29.25 

22.18 

9.13 

20.16 

22.18 

Drawn. 

14.17 

28.24 

15.18 

15.22 

23.18 

10.14 

24.20 

25.18 

C. 

16.23 

31.26 

18.22 

8.11 

13  17 

24.19 

13.17 

27.24 

29.25 

10.14 

W.  wins. 

22.13 

22.26 

4.    8 

17  21 

14.17 

19.15 

25.22 

14  17 

F. 

19.15 

12.19 

12.16 

22.25 

6.10 

11.27 

13.    9 

24.19 

17.22 

28.24 

B.  wins. 

6.22 

16.20 

25.29 

5.    9 

15.    6 

28.  24  var  1 

22.26 

31.27 

GAIOE  2. 

1.10 

8.12 

29.25 

9.13 

11.  15 

24.    6 

32.28 

31.27 

22.18 

24.20 

Drawn. 

10.15 

W.  wins. 

13.17 

8.11 

19.10 

18.    9 

22.18 

Var. 

7.14 

D. 

17.22 

15.22 

9.13 

30.25 

28  19 

9.    6 

25.18 

17.14 

11.16 

9  14 

22.26 

4.    8 

16.19 

18.15 

25.22 

6.    2 

29.25 

23.16 

3.    8 

2.    6 

26.31 

10.15 

8.12 

22.17 

22.18 

2.    7 

25.22 

14.10 

14.18 

6.10 

10.14 

12.16 

7.  23  A. 

23.14 

18.   9 

19.15 

21.17 

16.    7 

9.18 

5.14 

11.18 

7.  lOvar. 

2.11 

26.23 

13.    9 

20.11 

17.13 

26.10 

6.    9 

14.17 

31.26 

8.12 

6.15 

23.14 

9.    6 

23.19 

28.24 

28.24 

9.18 

10.14 

26.23 

9.14 

5.    9 

15.10 

6.    2 

24.20 

18.    9 

27.23 

8.11 

17.22 

23.32 

5.14 

1     6 

10.  7  var  8 

19.15 

7.10 

23.19 

31.26 

11.15 

11.27 

32.27 

16.23 

6.10 

7.    3 

20.  11 

10.17 

26.19 

32.28 

2.    7 

I>rawn. 

27.24 

3.   8 

3.    7 

3.19 

16.32 

24.19 

32. 

27 

3l' 

24 

20. 

27 

17. 

14 

27. 

31 

21. 

17 

SI. 

26 

25. 

2i 

26. 

22 

17. 

13 

22. 

17 

14.* 

10 

17. 

14 

10. 

7 

18.23 

7. 

3 

23. 

27 

3. 

7 

14. 

18 

7. 

11 

27. 

31 

11. 

16 

31. 

27 

16. 

20 

18. 

22 

B. 

wina. 

Var.  1 

19. 

15 

10. 

19 

23. 

16 

f 

14 

18. 

9 

5 

14 

16. 

12 

11 

15 

27.23 

6 

10 

31 

27 

8.11 

22 

17 

15 

18 

30. 2--) 

2 

6A 

23.19& 
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17.13 

25  22 

31.24 

26.22 

12.16 

17.13 

10.15 

23.26 

25.21 

18.23 

19.10 

16.11 

18.23 

8.    4 

12.19 

26.30 

Drawn. 

10.14 

24.15 

11.    7 

24.20 

18.    9 

30.26 

GAME  4. 

22.18 

28.24 

B.  wins. 

11.15 

4.    8 

14.18 

22.18 

18.22 

24.  19  C. 

D. 

15.  22 

20.16 

18.23 

16.12 

■25.18 

22.18 

19.16 

10.14 

8.11 

8.11 

9.14 

1.    5 

29.25 

7.  10 

10.    6 

26.23 

4.    8 

28.24B. 

23.27 

5.    1 

25.22 

14.17 

6.    1 

23.19 

12.16 

24.20 

14.10 

1.    6 

24.20 

10.14 

30.25 

19.15 

10.14 

11.    8 

27.31 

6.    2 

27.24 

17.22 

25.21 

15.  U 

8.12 

f.ll 

31.26 

2.    6 

24.19 

14.17 

21.  17  D. 

3.    7 

7.10 

11.18 

26.23 

6.10 

32.27 

17.21 

17.13 

14.18 

9.13 

B.  wins. 

10.14 

10.    3 

18.    9 

1.    5 

18.14 

5.14 

A. 

23.19 

12.    8 

22.18 

27.24 

16.12 

B.  wins. 

1.    5 

3.    7 

19.15 

18.    9 

26.22 

5.    1 

GAME  5. 

5.14 

14.  2/ 

15.10 

11.15 

19.  15  A. 

21.14 

1.    5 

22.18 

11.18 

10.26 

10.    6 

15.22 

20.11 

31.22 

Rwins 

25.  18 

18.22 

7.10 

8.11 

26.17 

30.25 

C. 

29.25 

13.22 

10.14 

30.26 

4.    8 

11.    8 

25.21 

9.14 

25.22 

22.25 

13.17 

10.    6 

12.16 

8.    4 

22.13 

3.    8 

24.20 

25.29 

6.    9 

24.20 

10.15 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

8.11 

21.17 

2.    7 

6.    1 

7.  10 

23.19 

B. 

11.15 

27.24 

29.25 

11.   7 

1.    6 

8.12 

27.24 

6.    9 

15.19 

17.  13 

14.18 

13.    6 

20.16 

9  14 

21.17 

23.27 

18.23 

18.    9 

5.  14  w. 
24.  19h,2, 
15.  24(*  8, 

28.19 

14.47 

32.27 

10.14 
27.24var4 

3.    7 

30.25var6 

6.    9 

13.  6 
1.10 

22.  13 

14.  18 
23.14 
16.30 
25.21 
10.17 
21.14 
30.25 
14.    9 

11.15varfl 

9.    6 

2.  9 
13.  6 
15.18 

6.    2 

7.10 

2.  6 
10.14 

6.  9 
25.21 
31.26 
14.17 
Drawn. 

Var.l. 
23.19 
16.23 
26.19 

3.  7 
31.27 
14.18 
30.25 
11.16 
20.11 
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7.23 

Var.J. 

20.16 

18.27 

2.    7 

11.15 

25.21 

31.27 

11.20 

24.20 

8.15 

5.   1 

18.25 

1.    5 

18.  11 

27.32 

7.10 

7.11 

27.11 

23.  19  A 

10.15 

31.27 

14.    7 

1.   5 

25.30 

16.23 

22.17 

32.  23 

G.    9 

12.16 

11.    8 

27.    9 

3.    7 

26.12 

B.  wins. 

13.    & 

30.26 

5.14 

11.    8 

17.22 

G.lf. 

8.    3 

24.19 

7.10 

11.    8 

Var  6. 

B.  yrijkm. 

26.23 

10.24 

8.    3 

14.18 

25.22t 

3.    8 

28.19 

9.14 

8.    4 

'■>.    6E. 

F. 

23.18 

11.15 

3.    8 

18.23 

2.    9 

31.26 

8.11 

32.28 

14.21 

4.    8 

18.    6 

11.15 

10.14 

15.24 

8.11 

22.26 

22.18 

6.   2 

24.19 

28.19 

6.    9 

30.25 

6.   2F. 

7.11 

18.23 

3.    8 

B.  wins. 

26.30 

18.23 

2.    6 

11.16 

26.23 

25.22 

2.    0 

18.14 

14.17 

14.17 

C. 

30.25 

11.15 

26.23 

21.14 

22.18 

22.  17  D. 

22.17 

6.    2 

12.16 

6.10 

17.22 

15.31 

25.21 

7.11 

B.  wins. 

14.    7 

B.  wins. 

24.    8 

17.14 

2.    6 

2.20 

5.    9 

21.17 

15.18 

GAME  a 

19.15 

A. 

30.25 

14.    9 

6.  10 

11.  15 

1.    6 

23.18 

31.26 

17.14 

18.22 

22.18 

B.  ^nns. 

14.23 

B.  wins. 

Drawn 

10.14 

15.22 

26.  19B. 

22.25 

25,  18 

Var.2. 

16.23 

D. 

Var.r 

14.17 

8.11 

30.25 

27.18 

26.23 

22.18 

25.29 

29.25 

14.17 

10.14 

19.26 

1.    5 

17.  14 

4.    8 

25.21 

18.    9 

30.23 

18.    9 

29.25 

25.22 

3.    7 

5.14 

10.14 

5.14 

14.10 

12.  le 

21.14 

30.26 

18.    9 

26.22 

25.22 

24.20 

10.17 

12.16 

5.14  • 

17.26 

10.14 

10.15 

24.19 

26.23 

23.19 

31.22 

23.27 

21.17 

15.24 

14.17 

6.10 

14.17 

14.10 

7.10 

28.19 

24.19 

32.27 

22.18 

22.17 

17.13 

7.10 

15.24 

B.  wins. 

17.22 

31.26 

8.12 

32.27 

28.12 

19.15 

27.32 

28.24 

17.21 

17.26 

Var.4. 

16.19 

26.23 

10.  Uym 

22.18 

23.18 

22.18 

15.    8 

32.28 

23.19 

21.25 

6.10 

1.    5 

19.28 

23.19 

16.  23 

18. 15 

B.  wins. 

18.    9 

18.14 

28.  32 

26.  10 

11.18 

5.14 
19.15 

28.32 

B.  wins. 

14.23 

20.11 

B. 

8.    3 

27.18 

25.30 

27.18 

11.18 

7.11 

E. 

6.15 

23.   7 

16.19 

£0.11 

23.19 

9.   5 

13.  6 

B.winfl. 

32.27  0. 

12.16 

32.27 

22.18 

1.10 

5.   9 

27.24 

3.    8 

31.26 

ai  25 
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5.    9 

26.23 

9.13 
23.19 
13.17 
22.13 
15.22 
32.28 
10.14 
19.16 
12.19 
■24.    8 

3.12 
13.  9 
14.18 
28.24 
18.23 
24.19 
23.27 
19.15 
27.32 
15.11 
52.27 

9.  5 
27.23 

5.  1 
22.26 
Drawn. 

Var. 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
23.  18  C. 
'4.23 
27.  18  A 
16.19 
32.28 
10.14 
18.   9 

1.  5 
26.23 
19.26 
30.23 

5.14 
24.19 
15.24 


28.19 

3.  8 

14.17 

23.18 

22.18 

14.23 

17.22 

27.  18 

18.14 

12.  16 

6.10 

32.  27  D. 

14.  7 

16.19 

3.10 

18.14 

23.18 

19.28 

2.  6 

14.  7 

B.  wins. 

15.18 

22.15 

A. 

11.18 

26.19 

7.  3 

16.23 

8.12 

27.  18 

27.24 

12.16 

28.32 

32.28 

24.19 

16.  19 

6.10 

30.26B. 

3.  8 

1.  5 

32.28 

31.27 

8.11 

5.  9 

28.24 

20.16 

11. 15  L. 

11.20 

18.23 

18.11 

15.  6 

10.15 

2  9 

22.17 

13.  6 

3.  7 

24.15 

11.  8 

30.25 

7.10 

15.10 

B.  wins. 

6.  1 

10.14 

B. 

1.  6 

18.14 

23.26 

.  10.26 

25.21 

30.  7 

26.30 

B.wins. 

6.  1 

30.26 

C. 

1.  5 

23.19 

26.22 

16.23 

5.  1 

27.  9F. 

22.17 

1.  5 

1.  5 

26.  23  E. 

17.13 

5.14 

5.  1 

31.27 

13.  9 

1.  5 
9.   6 

5.  1 
14.10 

1.    5 

6.  1 
5.    9 

10.15 
9.  5 
15.18 
21.17 
18.22 
17.14 
1.    6 

5.  1 

6.  2 
14.  9 
B.  wins 

D. 

30.26 
16.19 
32.28 
8.12 
22.17 
15.31 
24.  8 
31.26 
B.  wins 

E. 
32.28 

5.14 
26.23 

3.  8 
23.19 
15.18 
22.15 
11.18 
31.26 
18.22 
26.  17 
14.21 
30.26 
21.25 
26.23 
25.30 


23. 

18 

30. 

26 

18. 

15 

26. 

31 

B. 

wins. 

F. 

26 

19. 

3. 

8 

31. 

26  H. 

15. 

18 

22. 

15 

11. 

18 

32. 

28  I. 

2. 

7 

3o! 

25 

14. 

17  G. 

25. 

21 

18. 

22 

21: 

14 

10. 

17 

26. 

23 

17. 

21 

23. 

18 

22. 26   1 

18. 

14 

1. 

5 

19. 

15 

26. 

31 

27. 

23 

7. 

11 

23. 

19 

11. 

18 

19 

15 

18 

22 

24.19   1 

81 

27 

28 

24 

Drawn.  1 

G. 

7 

11 

25 

21 

18 

22 

26 

17 

11 

.15 

20 

.16 

15.18 

24.20 
18.22 
27.24 
22.26 
19.15 
12.19 
13.    9 

6.22 
15.    6 

1.10 
24.    6 

8.12 
Drawn. 

H. 

27. 

15." 

22.15 

11.27 

32.23 

8.11 
30.26 
14.17 
26.22 
17.26 
31.22 
10.14 
22.18 

1.  5 
18.    9 

5.14 
B.  wins. 

I. 

26.22 

18.25 

30.21 

14.18 

32.  28  K. 

10.15 

19.10 

6.15 
21.17 

8.11 
B.  wiM 
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K. 

12.19 

15.10 

20.11 

10.14 

21.17 

23.16 

6.  15 

15.18 

16. 11  B.C. 

8.11 

10.14 

13.    9 

22.  15 

19.24 

27.23 

17.10 

15.18 

10.28 

28.19 

18.27 

7.14 

22.15 

11.    7 

21.25 

32.23 

24.19 

14.18 

6.10 

30.21 

11.15 

15.24 

15.10 

7.    2 

14.18 

20.16 

28.19 

8.12 

28.32 

21.14 

15.18 

1.    5 

9.    5 

2.    7 

18.25 

23.    7 

22.17 

2.   6 

82.27 

29.22 

2.27 

14.18 

10.   7 

23.19 

6.    9 

17.14 

26.23 

6.   9 

27.31 

13.    6 

27.32 

18.27 

27.24 

25.22 

2.25 

19.15 

32.23 

9.13 

31.27 

Drawn. 

32.27 

6.10 

24.15 

7.11 

B.  •wios. 

13.    6 

17.22 

27.24 

B. 

2.    9 

26.17 

19.16 

27.23 

L. 

17.13 

13.29 

24.27 

14.18 

19.16 

9.14 

15.10 

16.12 

23.24 

12.19 

Drawn. 

29.25 

27.31 

19.23 

11.15 

7.    2 

12.    8 

26.19 

Drawn. 

Var.  L 

25.22 

1.    6 

17.26 

15.18 

Drawn. 

8.   3 

30.23 

17.13 

14.18 

6.    9 

22.18 

9.14 

Var.  2. 

22.15 

13.    6 

11.  15 

26.23 

31.26 

31.22 

2.27 

18.11 

14.  17 

10.17 

11.16 

B.  wins. 

8.15 

23.14 

25.22 

10.19 

21.17 

17.21 

8.  11  D. 

16.23 

C. 

4.    8 

27. 23  var  2 

27.23 

6.10 

29.25 

23.19 

10.17 

7.10 

3.   7 

3.    8 

llvarl 

31.26 

29.  25  A. 

10.14 

27.23 

7.13 

5.    9 

11.15 

7.10 

8.12 

9.14 

25.22 

32.27 

22.26 

16.11 

27.23 

9.14 

3.   7 

23.19 

5.    9 

5.    9 

29.25 

19.16 

26.22 

23.16 

25.22 

8.11 

12.19 

10.15 

12.19 

14.17 

24.20 

23.16 

W.  wina. 

11.    8 

29.25 

11.16 

7.11 

19.23 

17.21 

20.11 

16.    7 

A. 

26.19 

22.17 

7.16 

2.11 

24.20 

17.26 

11.16 

32.27 

27.23 

11.15 

30.23 

25.22 

3.    8 

5.    9 

19.16 

21.30 

16.20 

19.15 

24.20 

12.19 

19.16 

19.16 

16.19 

9.14 

23.16 

30.26 

20.27 

23.16 
12.19 

28.24 

15.19 

23.19 

31.24 

11.16 

32.27 

Drawn. 

D. 

5.  9 

22.  IB 
8.11 

26.23 
17.22 
18.15 
11.18 

23.  5 
7.11 

24.26 
3  7 

27.  23  S 

6.  10 
32.27 
11.16 
20.11 

7.16 

28.  24 
22.26 
29.25 
26.31  - 
25.22 

2.    6 

22. 18  r 

16.20 
18.14 
10.17 
23.18 
17.22 
30.26 
22.25 
26.22 
25.30 
22.17 
30.26 
18.14 
26.22 
14.    9 

6.10 

9.  6 
22.18 

6.  2 
31.  2§ 

2.  7 
10.14 
17.10 
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21.25 

1.   5 

32.23 

24.19 

23.19 

25.21 

3.12 

W.wins. 

25.30 

11.15 

24.20 

18.14 

27.24 

7.  lie. 

C. 

27.24 

7.11 

25.22 

10.15 

10.    7 

30.  25  A. 

14.17 

20.11 

24. 15 

3.    7 

29.25 

7.16 

7.    2 

19.16 

10.  15 

13.    9 

6.10 

12.  r.) 

31.27 

6.13 

2.    6 

23.  16 

2.   7 

23.  18 

30.25 

14.18 

13.   9 

15.22 

6.    8 

21.14 

6.  13B. 

26.  10 

25.21 

10.17 

25.21 

16.19 

9.14 

24.19 

1.    6 

31.27 

12.  16 

15.24 

21.14 

5.    9 

14.    7 

22.    8 

6.    9 

25.  22  D. 

21.14 

17.21 

23.18 

9.14 

20.11 

28.19 

13.17 

29.25 

B.  vrins. 

21.30 

22.   6 

12.16 

16.12 

15.30 

25.21 

30.16 

27.24 

16.20 

GAME  8. 

20.    2 

31.27 

27.23 

22.18 

W.wins. 

6.    1 

19.26 

11.15 

27  23 

30.23 

18.11 

A. 

1.    6 

1.    5 

8.15 

19.16 

23.18 

22.18 

21.17 

12.19 

6.10 

13.17 

4.    8 

23.    7 

W.  wins. 

18.    9 

23.19 

14.18 

5.14 

8.11 

21.14 

B. 

Drawn. 

17.13 

18.25 

5.14 

9.14 

30.21 

22.13 

D. 

27.23 

10.17 

14.17 

30.26 

6.  9var.l 

21.14 

13.    9 

13.17 

13.    6 

3.17 

6.13 

25.21 

2.    9 

24.19 

25.21 

19.23 

24.20 

15.24 

15.18 

21.    5 

15.24 

28.19 

23.14 

23.32 

28.19 

17.21 

17.22 

26.22 

14.17 

Drawn. 

26.17 

32.27 

25.22 

13.22 

Drawn. 

9.13 

Var.  L 

28.24 

29.25 

15.18 

1.    6 

Tar.  2. 

5.    9 

19. 15  var  2 

27.23 

32.27 

32.28 

18.27 

22.25 

14.  17G. 

9.14 

15.    8 

21.17 

23.14 

31.27 

12.16 

25.29 

17.21 

24. 20  H. 

10.17 

27.23 

7.  10E.r. 

25.22 

11.15 

19.16 

12.  19 

23.16 

10.14 

29.25 

15.19 

31.27 

3.  8 
27.23 

8.12 
16.11 

5.  9 
23.16 
12.  IS 
11.  8 
19.23 
26.19 
17.26 
30.23 
21.30 
19.16 
DriWA 

E. 

5.  9 
25.22 
11.16 
20.11 

7.16 
19.15 

9.14 
22.18 

1.  5 
18.    9     , 

5.14 
15.11 
16.20 
11.    8 

2.  7 
29.25 

7.11 
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25.22 

5.    9 

16.20 

6.10      1 

7.11 

6.10 

10.    7 

19.16 

30.26 

24.20 

W.  wins. 

9.  14 

12.19 

23.18 

11.  15  A. 

7.    2 

23.16 

20.24 

20.11 

F. 

14.17 

17.21 

B.  wins. 

15.24 

11.16 

Drawn. 

22.17 

23.19 

20.11 

15.  18 

Var.l. 

10.14 

7.16 

H. 

26.23 

24.20 

11.    8 

19.15 

25.22 

18.22 

15.24 

24.28 

3.    8 

10.17 

25.18 

20.11 

8.    4 

25.22 

29.25 

10.14 

7.16 

28.32 

2.    7 

11.16 

17.10 

28.19 

4.    8 

31.27 

27.23 

6.22 

17.21 

32.28 

5.    9 

16.20 

13.    6 

22.18var2 

8.11 

15.10 

31.27 

1.10 

2.    7 

28.  24      i 

7.14 

3.    8 

23.18 

31.  27B.C. 

19.  15       1 

28.24 

23.  18 

22.25 

10.14 

14.18 

8.11 

5.    9 

18.15 

18.15 

22.17 

Drawn. 

19.16 

10.19 

3.    8 

24.19 

12.19 

24.15 

26.22 

17.14 

G. 

24.15 

7.10 

7.11 

19.17 

11.16 

8.12 

15.    6 

22.18 

26.22 

25.22 

27.23 

2     9 

1.   5 

17.26 

18.25 

7.10 

27.23 

25.22 

31.15 

29.22 

15.11 

25.29 

14.17 

12.16 

14.17 

20.24 

23.18 

30.26 

11.20 

24.20 

28.19 

29.25 

21.25 

Drawn. 

10.14 

B.  wins. 

31.26 

27.24 

20.  11 

9.13 

25.30 

A. 

7.16 

GAME  9. 

18.14 

15.10 

3.    8 

19.15 

22  18 

13.17 

6.15 

23.18 

3.    8 

11.15 

14.10 

13.    6 

16.23 

27.24 

18.11 

25.22 

16.20 

26.19 

16.19 

8.15 

26.23 

19.10 

10.15 

23.16 

21.17 

22.26 

20.27 

19.10 

12.19 

4.    8 

23.19 

22.13 

0.15 

24.20 

23.19 

26.23 

27.31 

13.    6 

14.18 

8.11 

10.    6 

26.22 

1.10 

20.  16 

17.13 

17.22 

31.26 

31.26 

18.25 

9.14 

6.    2 

22.17 

Drawn. 

30.14 

27.23 

22.26 

26.19 

6.  9 

5.    9 

16.  12 

Drawn. 

B. 

13.    6 

25.22 

23.16 

25.22 

2.18 

14.17 

30.23 

Yar.2. 

7.11 

31.27 

29.25 

21.25 

32.28 

32.  28  D. 

8.12 

11.16 

2.    6 

2.    7 

10.14 

16.10 

32.27varl 

25.30 

28.24 

28.24 

DRAUGHTS. 
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Yar.8. 
16.20 

25.  22  F. 
20.  24 

82. 2SG.H. 

3.    8 

23.18 

7.11 

26.  ?3 
1.    5 

22.17 
11.16 
31.26 
16.20 
19.16 
10.19 

18.  15 
24.27 
23.18 
27.31 
26.22 
31.26 
•30.23 

19.  ?6 
16.  11 
28.30 
11.  4 
Drawn 


27.23 

Drawn. 

G. 

22.  18 

3.  8 
26.22 

7.11 
32.28 
11.  16 
15.  11 

8.  15 
18.  11 
24.27 
31.24 
16.20 
11.  7 
Drawn. 

H. 

23.18 

3.  8 
32.28 

7.11 
26.23 

1.  5 
22.  17 
11.16 
31.26 
16.20 
19.16 
12.19 
23.16 
10.19 
26.23 
19.26 
1  Drawn, 

GAME  10. 

22.18 
11.  15 
18.11 
8.  15 
21.17 

4.  8 
23.19 

8.11 


17.13 

5.    1 

17.14 

9.14 

6.    9 

1C.2G 

27.23 

1.    6 

30.    7 

5.    9 

9.13 

15.22 

25.22 

W.  wins. 

7.    2 

14.17 

22.26 

29.25 

Var.l. 

24.19 

17.21 

7.11 

26.31 

22. 17  F. 

16.    7 

19.15 

11.  16C. 

2.11 

31.26 

25.22 

26.23 

2.    7 

16.20 

3.    8 

26.23 

19.16 

23.18 

W.  wins. 

20.27 

15.  19B. 

31.24 

24.15 

12.19 

10.19 

C. 

23.16 

17.14 

9.14 

10.14 

1.    5 

25.22 

9.14varl 

14.  :o 

3.    8D. 

24.19 

6.15 

23.18 

15.24 

13.    6 

14.23 

28.19 

19.23 

17.14 

10.15 

28.24 

10.17 

19.10 

5.    9 

19.    3 

6.  15 

6.    2 

11.16 

17.10 

15.19 

26.19 

7.14 

24.15 

17.26 

22.17 

9.14 

30.23 

2.    7 

18.    9 

16.20 

17.10 

11.25 

32.27 

7.14 

2.   7 

21.25 

13.    9 

25.29 

31.26 

14.  17  A. 

7.10 

25.30 

16.  11 

29.25 

19.15 

15.  18 

10.15 

30.  25  E. 

26.23 

25.22 

23.19 

18.27 

15.19 

25.30 

Drawn. 

W.  wins. 

26.23 
30.25 

A. 

B. 

15.10 

15.19 

8.12 

6.15 

16.11 

24.20 

19.10 

19.24 

12.16 

2.    7 

26.22 

28.24 

10.    6 

24.28 

1.    5 

1.10 

9.    5 

32.28 

I  23.19 
1  W.  wins. 

1.    6 

16.19 

D. 

23*.  14 
1.   5 

14.  9 
5.14 

26.23 
W.  win* 

E. 

1.   5 

26.22 

30.26 

15.  11 
8.15 

23.  19 
26.17 
W.win*. 

F. 

24.20 
15.24 
28.19 

9.  14  K. 
22.17 
11.15 
25.22 
15.24 
22.  18 

7.11 
18.  9 
11.  15  ■ 

9.    5 

3. 7G.H 
20.16 
12.19 
23.16 

7.11 

16.  7 
2.11 

26.23 
11.16 
31.26 
24.27 
26.22 
15.19 
23. 18 
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19.23 

23.  lo 

21.17 

26.19 

27.24 

GAZnBlS 

18.14 

7.11 

4.    8 

11.16 

25.29 

22.18 

Drawn. 

16.    7 

23.  19 

18.11 

19.15 

11.  15 

2.11 

8.11 

16.23 

11.27 

IS.  11 

G. 

22.17 

17.13 

22.18 

20.    4 

8.15 

2.    7 

15.19 

9.14 

10.14 

29.25 

25.22 

30.25 

25.22 

27.23 

17.10 

B.  wina. 

4.   8 

W.  wins. 

10.15 

5.    9 

6.22 

29.25 

31.27 

25.22 

13.    6 

B. 

8.11 

H. 

19.24 

14.17 

1.10 

24.20 

23.  18 

24  28 

27.23 

29.25 

11.    8 

15.24 

9.  13  w 

31.27 

24.27 

17.21 

23.26 

28.19 

18.14 

2.    7  1. 

23.18 

22.17 

30.23 

10.14 

10.  17 

30.25 

27.31 

11.16 

21.25 

17.10 

21.  14 

21.30 

17.14 

25.22 

23.19 

6.24 

6.10 

20.16 

15.19 

7.  invar. 

10.14 

13.    6 

25.21 

W.wins. 

14.    5 

24.  20  U.  2. 

8.    4 

1.10 

10.17 

3.    8 

15.241*3. 

25.30 

B.  wins. 

21.14 

I. 

Drawn. 

28.19 

4.    8 

2.    6 

3.    7 

10.14 

30.25 

C. 

24.19 

30.25 

M. 

17.10 

8.11 

23.18 

15.24 

21.30 

22.18 

6.24 

22.26 

10.15 

28.19 

20.16 

14.17 

13.6 

31.22 

18.14 

6. 10  A. 

12.19 

19.16 

1.10 

25.18 

15.19 

22.17 

23.16 

12.19 

22. 17  C. 

B.  wins. 

32.28 

13.22 

30.23 

23.16 

24.28 

3.    7 

26.17 

27.11 

1.    5 

17.13 

Tar.  2. 

22.18 

11.15 

Drawn. 

25.22 

3.    7 

31.27 

19.23 

32.28 

5.    9 

13.    9 

21.25 

28.19 

15.24 

K. 

26.23 

16.19 

30.21 

21.25 

28.19 

11.15 

17.26 

23.16 

9.14 

30.21 

1.    6 

32.  28  L. 

31.22 

12.1s 

B.  wins. 

23.30 

30.26 

15:24 

7.11 

9.    5 

19.15 

3.    8 

28.19 

16.    7 

19.24 

Var.  8. 

30.25 

26.23 

9.14 

2.11 

5.    1 

32.27 

15.    8 

8.11 

22. 17  M. 

21.17 

11.16 

3.    8 

25.22 

23.18 

10.15 

3.    8 

20.11 

22. 18  B. 

20.11 

11.16 

19.10 

23.19 

7.16 

15.22 

22.15 

27.23 

6.15 

8.12 

1.    5 

19.  15  A. 

8.    3 

16.20 

17.10 

17.14 

16.20 

11.18 

7.16 

31.27 

7.14 

Drawn. 

5.    9 

23.    5 

3.    8 

6.    9 

25.22 

24.27 

22.25 

16.  19 

18.15 

Drawn. 

GiUOEU. 

Drawn. 

B.  wins. 

14.    9 

9.18 

22.18 

19.24 

23.14 

L. 

11.15 

Var.  L 

A. 

21.17 

12.16 

19.16 

18.11 

23.18 

24.20 

Drawn. 

19.12 

12.19 

8.15 

16  23 

22.25 

10.19 

DRAUGHTS. 
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12.  8 
Drawn, 

A. 

11.16 
27.28 

6.  9 
22.18 

1.  6 
30.25 

6.10 
25.21 
10.17 
21.14 

7.10 
14.   7 

3.10 
32.28 
10.14 
26.22 
14.17 
19.15 
Drawn. 

Var. 
12.16 
18.  14  C. 

10.17 
22.13 

16.  20B. 
21.17 

7.10 
26.23 

9.  14 
25.21 
15.18 
30.25 
10.15 

17.  10 

18.  22 
25.18 
15.22 
23.  19 

6.15 
19.10 
22.25 
24.19 


2.   7 

11.20 

18.11 

26.22 

Drawn. 

27.11 

8.15 

18.14 

7.16 

21.17 

12.16 

B. 

24.15 

4.    8 

15.11 

9.14 

Drawn. 

23.19 

Drawn. 

24.20 

8.11 

6.10 

E. 

17.13 

A. 

27.24 

22.17 

9.14 

18.14 

16.19 

14.23 

25.21 

16.23 

25.22 

25.22 

14.18 

27.18 

14.18 

9.13 

26.23 

10.15 

22.17 

17.14 

18.22 

18.11 

1.    6 

11.16 

30.26 

7.16 

32.27 

20.11 

15.18 

13.    9 

19.23 

7.16 

26.17 

6.13 

26.19 

14. 10  F. 

18.22 

32.27 

18.23 

16.20 

23.18 

Drawn. 

27.18 

31.27 

11.16 

15.22 

15.18 

27.  23  A. 

Var. 

17.14 

B.  wins. 

16.20 

3.,8t 

10.17 

32.27 

18.  15  C. 

21.14 

F. 

10. 14  var. 

7.11 

6.10 

14.   9 

17.10 

23.  18D. 

14.   9 

5.14 

7.14 

11.16 

5.14 

22.18 

18.    9 

27.23 

13.    9 

15.22 

5.14 

20.27 

14.17 

24.15 

13.    9 

31.24 

9.    5 

6.10 

6.13 

16.20 

17.21 

15.    6 

19.15 

15.11 

5.    1 

1.10 

1.    6 

8.15 

22.25 

26.12 

24.19 

18.11 

31.26 

22.25 

3.    7 

20.27 

Drawn. 

28.24 

28.24 

23.18 

25.29 

22.25 

2.    7 

C. 

24.20 

29.22 

11.    2 

24.20 

29.25 

14.18 

27.31 

16.19 

31.26 

23.14 

2     9 

27.  23  D. 

13.17 

6.10 

5.23 

9.13 

26.23 

15.    6 

17.  MB. 

B.  wins. 

25.22 

2.25 

10.17 

20.  16 

19.15 

21.14 

D. 

2.    7 

25.30 

31.26 

27.24 

B.  wins. 

27.23 

14.10 

10.14 

20.27 

22.25 

22.  16  E. 

GAME  13. 

31.24 

29.22 

14.23 

22.18 

30.26 

26.17 

31.27 

11.15 

23.18 

B.  wins. 

B. 

13.  9 
31.27 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
23.26 
19.15 
27.23 
15.10 
23.  18 
10.  7 
18.15 
B.  wine 


C. 

18.14 

8.11 
14.   9 

5.14 
19.15 
11.18 
23.19 
22.26 
31.15 
14.18 
29.25 
18.23 
27.18 
20.27 
18.14 
27.31 
25.22 
31.27 
22.18 
27.24 
14.  9 
24.20 
18.14  • 
20.16 
15.11 
16.23 
11.  8 
23.19 
B.  wina 
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D. 
31.26 

22.31 
29.25 
11.18 
23.  7 
2,11 
17.14 

6.  9 
13.6 
1.17 

21.14 
31.26 
14.10 
26.30 
25.21 
30.25 
10.  7 
25.22 

7.  3 
11.16 
19.15 
16.19 

3.  7 
B.  wins. 

aABIE14. 
22.18 
11.15 
18.11 
8.15 
21.17 

4.  8 
23.19 

8.11 
17.13 

9.14 
25.21 
14.18 
26.23 
18.22 
23. 18  var. 
11.16 
18.11 
16.23 
27.lt 

7.16 


24.20 

19.23 

B. 

22.29 

16.19 

10.    6 

14.  17 

30.  26 

18.15 

23.26 

27.  23 

15.22 

19.23 

6.    2 

12.  16 

26.  10 

15.  11 

26.31 

30.26 

29.  25 

10.14 

2.    6 

W.  wins. 

28.  21 

11.    8 

31.27 

3.    8 

22.26 

6.10 

C. 

Drawn. 

31.22 

27.23 

15.  19 

14.17 

18.14 

27.24 

CMfOElS. 

21.14 

23.19 

11.15 

22.17 

6.    9 

14.    9 

20.16 

11.15 

13.    6 

11.15 

19.23 

25.22 

1.26 

20.16 

16.11 

8.11 

8.    4 

19.12 

23.26 

29.25 

Drawn. 

10.19 

24.19 

9.13 

12.    8 

15.24 

17.14 

Var. 

9.    6 

28.19 

10.17 

21.17 

8.11 

26.30 

21.  14 

5.    9 

6.    2 

25.21 

4.    8 

23.18 

11.    8 

18.23 

24.19 

10.  14  A. 

19.23 

11.    8 

15.  24 

17.10 

8.11 

30.25 

28.19 

7.23 

23.18 

8.    4 

11.16 

19.10 

11.16 

23.26 

22.18 

6.15 

Drawn. 

4.    8 

16.20 

13.    6 

26.30 

26.  22 

2.    9 

8.11 

8. 11  var  1 

27.18 

A. 

30.26 

30.26 

1.    5D. 

11.16 

19.15 

6.    9 

24.20 

18.11 

26.23 

19.15 

9.14 

16.23 

15.10 

11.16var2 

18.    9 

27.18 

25.30 

25.21 

5.14 

7.16 

10.    6 

16.  19var3 

82.27 

18.15 

23.18 

23.16 

14. 18  B. 

10.19 

6.    1 

12.19 

30,25 

24.15 

W.wins. 

32.28 

12.  16  C. 

16.19 

1.    6 

31.26 

30.26 

D. 

15.11 

22.31 

3.    7 

12.16 

7.16 

25.22 

32.27 

24.20 

14.10 

18.25 

1.    5 

1.    6 

6.15 

29.22 

27.24 

32.27 

18.11 

31.24 

7.10 

6.10 

2.    % 

'28.10 

15.11 

27.28 

22.18 

16.19 

DmwB. 

10.14 

W.  wiius. 

22.18 

29.25 

B&AUGBTS. 


22.18 
15.10 
18.    9 

10.  6 
9.14 
6.    1 

14.18 
28.24 
Drawn. 

Var.2. 

12.16 
15.    8 

3.12 
18.15 

9  18 
23.  14 

1.  6 
15.11 

6.    9 

11.  8 
9.18 

22.15 
7.11 
15.10 
11.  15 

8.  4 
5.  9 
4.    8 

9.  14 
8.11 

14.17 
11.18 
17.22 
26.17 
13.29 
18.22 
16.19 
W.  wiuB. 

Var.8. 

7.10 
14.  7 

3.19 
18.15 

1.  6 
15.11 


6.10 

11.  8 
10.14 
22.  17 
13.22 
26.  10 
19.26 
31.22 
16.  19 
32.  28 

9.14 

8.  4 

5.  9 
4.  8 

19.23 
27.18 
14.23 
10.    7 

2.11 

8.15 
23.26 
15.18 
26.30 
22.  17 

9.13 
17.14 
W.  wins. 

GASOBie. 
11.15 
22.17 

8.  ' 
25.  ; 

9.13 
23.18 

6.  9  A. 
27.23 

9.  14  C, 
18.    9 

5.14 
30.25 

1.  6 
24.  19 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
32.28 


15.24 
28.19 

.7.11 
22.  18 
13.22 
18.    9 

6.13 
25.  18 

3.  8 
18.  14 
10.17 
21.  14 
11.16 
14.    9 

2.  7 
9.  6 
7.10 

Drawn. 

A. 

12.  16 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
16.19 
24.20 

6.10 
29.25 
10.17 
25.21 

1.  6 
21.14 

6.  10 
30.  25  B. 
10.17 
25.21 
19.23 
26.10 
17.26 
31.22 

7.33 
27,18 

3.  7 
28.24 

7.10 
24.19 

4.  8 


19.16 
10.14 

16.    7 

2.  11 

18.    9 

5.  14 
32.27 

8.12 
27.23 
11.  15 
B.  wins. 

B. 
27.23 
10.17 
23.  16 
2.  6 
32.27 
17.21 
27.23 

6.  9 
28.24 

4.  8 
16.12 

9.14 
18.    9 

5.14 
W.  wins. 

C. 

4.  8 
23.  19 

9.14 
18.    9 

6.14 
26.23 

2.  6 
22.18 
15.22 
31.26 
22.31 
30.25 
13.22 
25.  2 
31.  27  D. 
23.18 
27.20 


28.24 
20.27 
32.23 

1.  5 

2.  6 
11.  16 

6.  15 

5.  9 
21.17 

9.  13 
17.  14 

7.11 
14.10 
13.17 
10.    7 

3.  10 
15.  6 
17.  22 
-6.10 
22.26 
10.14 
26.31 
29.25 
31.20 
14.  17 
26.31 
25.21 
31.27 
17.  14 
27.24 
19.  15 
24.  19 
15.10 
19.26 
18.15 
11.18 
Drawn. 

D. 
10.15 
19.  10 
7.14 
32.27 
31.26 
23.19 
11.16 
19.15 


16.20 
24.19 
14.18 
15.10 
26.23 

10.  7 
23.32 
B.  wins. 

GAIOEIT 

11.15 
22.17 
8.11 
2x22 
11.16 
23  18 

3.  S-nii 
18.11 

8.15 
24.19 
15.24 
27.11 

7.16 
22.  18 

9.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
28.24 

4.  8 
24.19 
16.23 
26.  19 

8.11 
31.26 
2.  7yarl 
26.23 

11.  15 
32.28 
15.24 
28.  19 

7.  11 
30.26 
11.15 
19.16 
12.19 
Drawn* 
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EXAMPLES   OF  OAME8. 


?ar.  L 

15.11 

17.14 

24.15 

30.25 

8.11 

7.11 

27.32 

10.17 

2.    6 

5.    9 

27.24 

17.14 

11.    8 

21.14 

26.23 

24.19 

2.    6 

10.17 

32.27 

3.    7 

8.12 

15.24 

24.20 

21.14 

8.    4 

14.    9 

23.18 

28  19 

6.10 

16.20 

12.16 

4.    8 

16.19 

7.11 

14.   9 

29.25 

4.    8 

9.    5 

18.14 

22.18 

5.14 

9.13 

16.20 

8.11 

6.    9 

13.22 

13.19 

24.19 

8.11 

32.27 

10.    7 

26.17 

14.17 

15.24 

20.24 

6.10 

9.18 

3.    8 

9.   6 

28.19 

14.10 

27.23 

27.24 

32.28 

17.21 

3.    8 

6.15 

11.15 

20.27 

11.15 

6.    1 

19.15 

11.18 

13.    9 

31.24 

18.11 

22.25 

6.   9 

24.  28 

7.11 

3.10 

8.24 

1.    5 

14.10 

26.23 

24.20 

15.    6 

28.19 

25.29 

12.16 

28.32 

15.24 

1.10 

4.    8 

5.    9 

26.23 

29.25 

28.19 

24.    6 

17.13 

29.25 

20.24 

27.31 

11.  15 

18.23 

2.    6 

31.26 

27.20 

18.22 

30.25 

17.14 

25.22 

11.15 

9.14 

32.27 

15.24 

Drawn. 

8.11 

9.   6 

18.    9 

23.19 

25.18 

31.26 

15.24 

11.27 

Drawn. 

1.    6 

A. 

11.16 

6.15 

32.23 

5.    1 

29.25 

22.17 

2.   8 

5.14 

GAME  18. 

6.13 

12.16 

14.18 

28.19 

20.11 

11.  15 

Drawn. 

17.14 

23.    7 

7.11 

8.15 

22.17 

8.12 

Drawn. 

26.22 

31.26 

8.11 

Var. 

26.23 

25.18 

4.    8 

25.22 

18.15 

19.26 

Var.  L 

15.22 

10.    7 

11.16 

4.    8 

30.26 

17.14 

11.16 

2.11 

23.18 

27.24 

16.19 

10.17 

20.11 

23.18 

15.19 

16.20 

23.16 

21.14 

8.24 

14.23 

24.15 

32.27 

12.19 

6.10 

22.26 

26.10 

10.19 

7.10 

31.26 

29.25 

12.16 

Drawn. 

17.13var. 

17.13 

18.23 

10.17 

26.31 

9.  14 

10.14 

B.  wins. 

25.21 

16.20 

▼ar.& 

18.    9 

22.17 

1.    6 

Drawn 

11.15 

5.  14 

14.18 

QAME 19. 

21.  14 

32.28 

22.17 

17.  14  A. 

22.  17 

6.10 

Var.  « 

15.24 

7.10 

18.22 

11.15 

22.17 

5.    9 

28.19 

27.24 

26.17 

25.22 

13.22 

15.11 

14.18 

19.23 

9.18 

9.13 

26.17 

8.15 

17.14 

26.19 

30.26 

23. 18  var  1 

15.18 

27.23 

10.17 

16.23 

18.22 

6.   9var2 

17.13 

15.19 

21.14 

31.26 

13.    9 

18.11 

10.17 

24.15 

18.23 

14.18 

6.13 

8.15 

23.14 

10.19 

19.15 

26.19 

15.10 

27.23 

17.22 

23.16 

23.27 

18.22 

12.16 

9.14 

24.19 

12.19 

DBAtJOHTS. 


29.25 

21.  SO 
1.   6 

3.    8 

15.19 

29.22 

23.14 

7.10 

25.22 

10.14 

6.    9 

17.14 

1.    5 

19.10 

30.26 

9.18 

6.    2 

26.23 

14.18 

9.18 

22.15 

7.10 

19.26 

22.15 

26.22 

4.    8 

23.19 

30.23 

11.18 

18.25 

Drawn. 

10.  14 

11.15 

24.19 

29.22 

Drawn. 

20.16 

7.14 

5.    9 

BAlOEaO. 

21.25 

19.15 

27.23 

11.15 

Var.  L 

16.11 

1.   6 

9.13 

22.17 

9.14 

14.21 

28.24 

23,  18  E. 

8.11 

27.23 

22.17 

3.    7 

10.14 

17.13 

15.  18B.C. 

25.30 

24.20 

18.    9 

4.    8 

32.27 

11.    7 

5.    9 

15.18 

23.19 

11.15 

30.26 

31.27 

22.15 

15.18yarl 

26.22 

7.    3 

7.10 

13.22 

24.20 

7.11 

26.19 

21.17 

Drawn. 

11. 15  Tar  2 

21.17 

B.  wins. 

14.21 

28.24 

14.21 

26.23 

'     E. 

8.11 

23.    7 

B. 

10.26 

31.26 

26.23 

3.10 

5.    9 

30.   5 

15.18 

9.14 

27.23 

32.27 

6.    9 

23.14 

31.26 

5.   9 

1.    5 

6.    1 

11.16 

6.    9 

31.26 

26.22 

9.13 

19. 15  F. 

13.6 

9.14 

14.18 

1.   6 

10.19 

2.    9 

24.20 

23.14 

8.11 

24.15 

26.22 

15.24 

9.18 

6.10 

7.11 

9.13 

28.19 

22.17 

21.25 

Drawn. 

32.  28* 

11.15 

11.16 

27.23 

1.    6 

19.16 

27.23 

25.30 

F. 

21.17 

12.19 

18.27 

23.18 

26.23 

14.21 

23.16 

17.14 

30.25 

16.20 

23.14 

8.11 

16.23 

18.14 

23.18 

10.26 

16.   7 

31.26 

25.22 

20.27 

19.    1 

2.11 

10.17 

14.    9 

18.15 

13.17 

26.  23  A. 

26.    1 

22.17 

27.31 

30.23 

11.16 
20.11 

17.22 
Drawn, 

10.    6 
Drawn. 

15.   6 
Drawn. 

'  •Wbila  oiKbt 

„WU.««5- 

15.18 

s? 

22.15 

C. 

D. 

Var.  2 

S'.a 

10.26 

6.   9 

9.13 

10.14 

S-i 

30.23 

13.   6 

32.27 

26.23 

S:» 

21.30 

2.    9 

1.   6 

6.  lOK. 

I .  i 

Drawn. 

25.22 

22.17 

13.    6 

14.  18  D. 

13.22 

2.    9 

k.  u 

•   1 

A. 

23.14 

26.17 

31.  26  H. 

u'  n 

22.17 

9.25 

14.18 

11. 15  G.I 

1.  6 
26.22 

8.11 
32.28 

9.13 
20.16 
Drawik 

G. 

9.13 
28.24 

1.  6 
26.22 

5.  9 
22.15 
11.18 
25.22 
18.25 
29.22 

8.11 
22.18 
13.17 
32.28 
17.22 
Drawn 

H. 

1Q.16 

12.26 
^'.  6 

1.10 
25.22 
10. 15  1 
22.17 
15.18 
17.10 

7.14 
30.26 

8.12 
26.22 
18.25 
29.22 

9.13 
22.18 
14» 
27.40 
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SXAMPLE8  or  GABCSB. 


8.  7 

5.    9 

15.18 

9.   6 

5.    9 

22.17 

28.24 

24.19 

23.14 

24  28 

31.27 

6.   9 

7.10 

15.24 

9.18 

6.    2 

1.    5 

13.    6 

24.19 

25.22 

27.23 

28.32 

22.17 

2.    9 

10.14 

18.25 

18.27 

2.    6 

9.13 

17.13 

18.   9 

29.22 

32.23 

32.28 

25.22 

1.    6 

5.14 

24.28 

7.  IID. 

21.17 

5.    9 

27.23 

82.27 

22.18 

29.25 

28.32 

29.25 

18.27 

13.17 

12.16 

5.    9  A. 

17.14 

15.18 

32.23 

27.23 

W.  wins. 

25.22 

32.28 

22.   6 

15.  18 

17.22 

11.15 

14.10 

13.29 

31.27 

21.17 

L. 

20.  16 

28.24 

6.    1 

11.15 

14.21 

2.    9 

9.14 

6.    2 

7.10 

25.22 

23.18 

28.24 

16.11 

Drawn. 

1.   5 

18.25 

11.16 

8.11 

12.16 

9.13 

29.22 

20.  11 

30.26 

19.12 

A. 

5.    9 

7.11 

22.26 

9.13 

15.18 

11.15 

13.  17 

22.17 

Drawn. 

26.22 

22.15 

17.14 

9.18 

Drawn 

8.    8 

10.28 

10.17 

17.22 

I. 

23.19 

17.10 

19.10 

18.25 

D. 

9.13 

7.10 

6.15 

6.15 

29.22 

10.14 

22.18 

27.23 

8.11 

21.14 

23.18 

17.10 

14.23 

18.27 

28.32 

15.18 

22.15 

7.14 

27.18 

32.23 

8.    4 

31.27 

27.23 

13.   9 

5.    9 

5.    9 

32.28 

1.   6 

10.14 

6.13 

30.26 

31.27 

4.    8 

24.19 

19.10 

19.15 

10.14 

W.  wins. 

2.    7 

2.    7 

11.15 

I.    6 

20.23 

31.26 

25.21 

10.    7 

23.19 

7.10 

GAME  21. 

28.24 

18.22 

15.18 

6.   9 

29.25 

11.15 

26.22 

23.18 

21.17 

15.10 

10.15 

22.17 

24.27 

22.26 

18.27 

14.  ir 

25.22 

8.11 

23.18 

27.23 

17.  10 

21.14 

Drawn. 

17.  13 

15.19 

W.  wins. 

27.  .32 

9.18 

4.    8 

22.17 

24.19 

19.15 

K. 

23.19 

27.23 

B. 

8.11 

18.22 

11.15 

15.  18 

18.14 

3.    8 

10.   6 

15.11 

19.10 

24.20 

23.18 

23.14 

32.28 

13.17 

6.15 

11.15 

8.    4 

9.18 

7.    3 

11.   8 

13.    6 

28.24var. 

18.    9 

30.26 

28.24 

17.21 

1.  lOL. 

8.11 

13.    6 

6.    9C. 

3.    8 

8.   4 

28.24 

26.23 

1.10 

13.    6 

24.15 

21.25 

8.11 

18.  22  B. 

17.13 

2.   9 

W.  wins. 

4.   8 

30.26 

25.18 

7.11 

26.22 

25.30 

2.    6 

15.22 

4.    8 

9.14 

C. 

8.11 

26  22 

30.26 

10.15 

27.23 

5.    9 

30.26 

3.    8 

11.15 

13.   9 

18.27 

26.22 

29.25 

S2. 17 

26.17 

19.24 

32.23 

9.14 

22,29 

DRAUGHTS. 


1?6 


31.22 

F. 

7.10 

27.23 

5.   9 

29.25 

26.22 

23.18 

15.18 

13.    6 

22.17 

15.24 

15.22 

19.15 

1.10 

25.22 

2H.19 

25.  18 

18.27 

29.25 

17.13 

9.  14 

3.   8 

15.    8 

10.14 

22.18 

22.15 

B.  wins. 

14.18 

24.20 

10.    6 

7.11 

8.    3 

Drawn. 

2.   9 

30.26 

GAME  22. 

W.  wins. 

13.    6 

11.18 

11.  15 

A. 

Drawn 

26.22 

22.  17 

Var.  L 

24.20 

2.    7 

8.11 

5.    9 

16.  19 

?«r. 

22.15 

17.  1 ; 

21.17 

27.23 

27.24P 

7.11 

4.    8 

14.21 

3.    7 

8.11 

31.  26 

23.19 

23.    5 

23.16 

25.22E 

11.18 

1.^.  18 

15.18 

12.19 

18.26 

26.22 

24.20 

26.23 

-•',  22 

29.22. 

3.    7 

11.15 

18.22 

'l\  10 

9.14 

22.  15 

28.24 

25.18 

22.17 

22.17 

7.11 

8.11 

10.15 

19.24 

11.16 

25.22 

26.23 

19.10 

29.25 

20.11 

11.25 

9.  14B. 

6.22 

1.   6 

7.23 

29.22 

31.26fvarl 
14. 17lvar2 

23.18 

25.22 

26.19 

8.  U 

7.10 

5.    9 

2.    7 

27.23 

21.14 

32.28 

26.23 

31.26 

11.15 

10.17 

10.15 

24.27 

7.11 

32.28 

23.14 

27.23 

20.16 

26.23 

15.24 

6.  10 

22.26 

11.20 

15.18 

28.19 

25.22 

18.14 

23.18 

24.20 

10.  15 

17.21 

15.18 

27.31 

18.27 

19.  10 

22.  17 

23.19 

18.11 

32.23 

6.15 

15.18 

26.31 

9.14 

11.15 

Drawn- 

26.22 

14.    9 

11.    7 

30.26 

18.25 

W.  wins. 

14.18 

15.24 

E. 

29.22 

22.15 

28.19 

26.22 

11.15 

Var.  2. 

10.19 

3.    8 

9.14 

13.    9 

11.16 

7.    2 

20.16 

31.27 

7.11 

20.11 

6.10 

5.    9 

6.    9 

14.    7 

7.  16 

2.    7 

26.22 

13.    6 

3.10 

21.  17 

10.15 

10.15 

•2.    9 

9.    6 

14.21 

7.11 

17.10 

27.  23 

2.    9 

23.    7 

15.18 

15.24 

18.27 

17.13 

2.11 

11.15 

23.19 

32.23 

9.14 

19.10 

18.23 

6.15 

14.  18 
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5.14 

17.13 

22.15 

26.17 

10.   7 

19.15 

W.  wins. 

11.18 

11.16 

11.15 

16.19 

21.17 

20.11 

18.11 

23.16 

A. 

8.  11  B. 

7.23 

8.15 

12.19 

2.    6 

24.  20  C. 

25.22 

7.    3 

22.18 

31.26 

9.13 

2.    7 

15.18 

14.23 

11.16 

17.14 

17.13 

23.14 

27.18 

26.23 

2.   7 

23.27 

9.18 

2.    6 

16.20 

28.24 

18.15 

3.    7 

25.22 

23.14 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

W.wins. 

19.24 

7.11 

19.15 

18.14 

14.   7 

7.10 

C. 

C. 

24.27 

3.10 

15.   6 

17.14 

16.19 

32.23 

27.23 

1.17 

-2.    7 

23.16 

8.11 

20.27 

25.22 

19.15 

12.19 

15.    8 

28.24 

17.26 

4.    8 

32.28 

4.11 

27.31 

30.14 

24. 19  D. 

2.   6 

23.18 

23.18 

3.    7 

9.13 

10.    7 

6.15 

5.    9 

24.19 

31.26 

3.10 

14.10 

32.27 

13.17 

11.16 

11.    8 

20.24 

31.26 

19.16 

Drawn. 

4.11 

18.14 

17.14 

12.19 

27.24 

11.16 

26.17 

27.23 

D. 

20.27 

30.26 

14.    7 

19.26 

24.20 

31.    8 

16.20 

15.29 

31.13 

1.    6 

Drawn. 

22.17 

21.    5 

8.12 

30.26 

13.32 

11.16 

13.    9 

9.13 

aAniE82. 

26. 17 

27.23 

7.10 

26.22 

22.18 

Drawn. 

16.20 

14.    7 

Drawn. 

10.15 

7.   2 

5.14 

25.22 

Var.  L 

20.27 

7.    2 

E. 

6.10 

22.17 

2.    9 

Drawn. 

9.13 

«9.25varl 

15.22 

29.25 

19. 15 

10.14 

17.  13 

19.15 

B. 

11.18 

«4.19var2 

9.14 

25.22 

9.13 

22.15 

15.24 

26.17 

9.14 

17.14 

12.16 

28.19 

11.15 

12.16 

13.17 

15.10 

11.16 

29.25 

15.10 

31.26 

14.18 

18.15 

8.  il 

B-wins. 

8.11 

31.26 

7.11 

25.22 

24.20 

2.    6 

f2.18 

4.    8 

Var.  2 

3.    7 

26.23 

16.20 

23.19 

23.19 

27.23 

6.15 

23.14 
16.20- 

25.22 
8.  11 
27.23 
20.27 
23.18 
13.17 
22.13 
15.22 
32.23 
22.26 
23.18 
26.31 
U.10 
31.27 
30.26 
Drawiv 

P, 

11.15 

19.15 

16.19 

15.  10  3 

19.23 

27.18 

14.23 

22.18 

8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
22. 17  CI 

9.13 
17.14 

2.  6 
10.  7 

3.17 
21.14 
13.17 
24.20 
17.22 
28.24 
23.2(5 
30.23 
22.25 
24.19 
25.39 


BZAMPLK8  OF  GAIfSS. 


81.26 

6.  9 
14.10 

9.14 
Vnynx, 

G. 

24.19 
11.16 
19.15 

2.  6 
8L27 

9.13 
16.  11 

8.15 
18.11 

6.15 
27.18 
15.19 
18.14 
19.23 
21.17 
16.19 
11.    7 

3.10 
14.  7 
Drawn. 

H. 
22.18 
14.23 
27.18 
1.  6 
21. 17  I. 

3.  7 
17.14 

9.13 
24.20 
13.17 
31.26 
17.21 
32,27 

6.  9 
27.24 

7.11 
25.22 

8.13 


15.10 
11.15 
18.11 

8.15 
20.16 

4.  8 
Drawn. 

I. 

25.22 

9.14 
18.    9 

5.14 
22.17 
14.18 
17.14 

3.  T 
21.17 
18L22 
17.13 

7.10 

14.  7 
2.18 

24.  15 
8.11 

15.  8 
4.11 

28.24 
1L15 
31.27 

6.10 
13.  9 
10.14 

9.  6 
12.16 
Drawn. 

0AtaE  33 

«2.18 
10.15 
25.22 
6.10 
29.25 
10.14 
24.19 
15.24 


28.19 

11.16 

18. 15  VI 

7.11 

22.18 
16.20 
26.22 
11. 16vax3 
31.26 

2.  6 
32.28 

3.  7 
28.24var8 

7. 10  var4 
15.11 

8.15 
18.11 
10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
22.17 
14. 18  A 
23,14 

9.18 
26.23 
16.19 
23.14 
19.28 
25.22 
28.32 
27.23 
32.27 
23.18 
27.24 
11.  7 
Drftwn. 

A. 
16.19 
23.16 
12.28 
17.10 
15.19 
27. 13 
19.24 
Drawn. 


▼ar.  L 
27.24 
16.20 
31.27 

8.  IIB. 
19.  15  C. 

4.    8 

2.17 

7.10 
15.    6 

1.10 
23.19 
14.23 
27.  18 
20.27 
32.23 
11.16 

17.  13 
2.    6 

21.17 
16.20 
25.21 
20.24 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
24.27 
19.15 
27.31 
2G.22 

3-.  7 
14.10 

7.14 
15.10 

6.15 

18.  4 
14.18 
13.  6 
18.27 
Drawn. 

B. 

7.10 
32.28 

1.  6 
19.15 
10.19 


24.15 
12.16 
22.17 

6.10 
15.  6 
16.19 
17.10 

2.  7 
23.16 

7.32 

6.  1 
32.27 
25.22 
Drawn. 


f. 

18  15 
11.18 
22.15 

4.  8 
26.22 
14.18 
23.  14 

9.  18 
21.17 

1. 
30.26 

7.10 
17.14 
10.17 
22.13 

3.  7 
26.22 

7.10 
22.  17 

2.  7 
25.21 
18.22 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 

7.11 
15.  10 

6.15 
19.16 
12.16 
10.   7 


6  D, 


8.13 
T.   3 

Draw* 

D. 

2.   6 

30.28 

7.10 

17.  M 
10.11 
22.13 
12.16 
19.12 

6.  9 
13.   6 

1.22 
26.21 
20.24 
Drawn^ 

Var.SL 

2.    Oft 
27.24 
20.27 
31.24 

6.10 
15.    6 

1.10 
32.28 

9.13 

18.  9 
5.14 

30.26 
11.  15 
19.16 
12.19 
23.16 
8.12 
16.11 
12.16 
17.14 
24.20 
16.19 
11.  7 
19.23 
Draw» 


DBAUOHTB 


1. 

2.   7 

15.10 
W.  wins. 

▼ar.3, 
22,17 

6.10 
15.   6 

1.10 
19.15 
10.19 

17.  3 
20.24 
27.11 

8,31 
23.16 
Drawn. 

▼ar.  4 

«.  11  H.I 
15.    8 

4.11 
22,17 

7. 10  F. 
26.22 

9.13 

18.  2 

1.  6 

2.  9 
5.14 

19. 15 
11.18 
22.  6 
13.29 

6.  2 
29.22 

2,  6 
25.22 
30.25 
22.29 

6.10 
14.17 
21.14 
29.25 
10.  7 
25.22 


7.10 

18.15 

L19 

10.   7      I 

I>ra>frn. 

11.18 

21.17 

Drawn. 

17.13 

19.23 

P. 

8.11 

17.14 

A. 

6.10 

13.    6 

23.27 

32.28 

17.13 

Drawn. 

25.21 

9.  13B. 

1.    6 

Drawn. 

18.    9 

18.15 

GAnCB34. 

5.14 

11. 18 

22.18 

Var. 

22.18 

26.22 

10.15 

31.26 

6.    9 

14.17 

25.22 

1.    6 

26,22 

22.15 

6.10 

22.  17  A. 

2.    6 

9.14 

29.25 

6.10 

28.24 

15.  11 G. 

10.14 

15.    6 

8.11 

14.18 

24.19 

20.24 

15.    8 

11.    2 

15.24 

17.10 

4.11 

17.22 

28.19 

24.31 

18.15 

23.    7 

11.16 

26.22 

,11.  18 

22.29 

18.15 

9.13 

22.15 

Drawn. 

7.11 

6.    1 

Drawn. 

22.  18 

2.    6 

G. 

16.20 

32.28 

B. 

13.    9 

26.22 

6.24 

3.    7 

6.13 

11.16 

28.19 

22. 17  e. 

15.    6 

15.  lOvar. 

31.27 

6.10 

14.18 

20.24 

19.15 

15.    6 

21.14 

27.11 

8.  15 

7.11 

5.    9 

8.24 

15.    8 

17.10 

14.   5 

18.15 

4.11 

11.15 

7.11 

4.   8 

1.   6 

18.11 

Drawn. 

32.28 

3.   8 

8.31 

2.    6 

6.10 

26.22 

H. 

28.19 

16.20 

9,13 

6.10 

8.11 

30.26 

6.    1 

15.    6 

15.    8 

20.24 

31.27 

1.10 

6.24 

21.17 

23.18 

21.  n 

23.19 

24.28 

27.23 

14.21 

24  28 

25.21 

18,15 

18.15 

8.    4 

28.32 

4.    8 

W.  wins. 

28.32 

17.14 

B.  wins. 

4.    8 

27.31 

I. 

32.28 

21.17 

a 

7.11 

8.11 

32.27 

28.24 

22.17 

28.24 

10.15 

7.  lOD. 

6.  10 

19.15 

27.24 

15.11 

15.    6 

14.17 

14.10 

8.  15 

1.K) 

22.   6 

24.27 

18.11 

14.19 

22.15 

9.14 
21.17 
14.21 
25.22 

5.  9 
22.18 

9.14 

18.  9 
6.13 

15.   6 
2.    9 
W.Win* 

D. 

7.11 
22.17R 

6.10 
15.   6 
11.15& 
18. 11 

19.  10 
9.13 

25.22 

2.  9 
10.  7 
14.18 
23.14 

9.25 
Draw& 

E. 

9.13 
17.14 

2.  9 
25.22 
11.15 
18.11 

8.15 
10.  7 
15.18 
22,15 
13.17 
21.14 

«.1S 


EXAMPLES  OF  QAMES. 


28.14 

16.32 
^.19 
W.  wias, 

P. 

21.17 
14.21 
22.17 

9.  13  H. 
26.22 

6.    9K 
17. 14 

13.  17  G. 
22.    6 

2.  9 
25.22 

9.13 
15.10 
11.15 
18.11 

«.  15 
10.    7 

6.  9 

14.  5 
15.17 
19.10 
17.26 
23.18 
^.31 

7.  S 
16.  » 
24.15 
W.  wiaa. 

o. 

2.  6 
14.10 

9.14 
18.  2 
11.18 
22.15 

6.  9 
10.    6 

«.  14 
as.  11 

6.16 


19.10 
4.  8 
2.  7 
8.11 

6.  1 
14.17 

10.  6 
11.15 

7.  10 
16.  19 
23.16 
12.28 
10.19 

W.  wins. 

H. 

6.10 
15.    6 

9.  14  I. 
18.    9 

5.14 
17.10 

2.  9 
19.15 
11.18 
2:3.    5 

8.11 
Drawn. 

I. 

9.13 
26.22 

2.  9 
17.14 

11.  15 
19.10 

8.11 
10.  7 
11.15 
18.11 

9.18 
23.  14 
\V.  wins. 

K. 

2.    7 

15.10 


6.  15 
19.  3 
11.15 
18.11 

8.15 

3.  8 
4.11 

17.14 
13.17 
22.13 
15.18 
14.10 
11.15 
23.14 
16.19 
25.22 
19.24 
27.23 
28.32 
23.  18 
15.  19 
22.  17 
19.23 
Drawn. 

GAME  35. 

22.  18 
11.16 
25.22 
8.11 
29.25 

4.  8 
18.14 
10.  17 
21.14 

9.18 
23.14 

6.10 
22.18 
10.17 
25.21 

1.  6 
21.14 

6.  10 
24.20 
10.17 
18.15 


11.  18 
20.  4 
17.21 

4.  8 

5.  9 
28.24 

9.13 
27.23 
18.  i7 
32.  23 
12.16 

8.12 
16.20 
26.22 
20.27 
31.24 

7.11 
23.  18 

3.  7 
18.14 

11.  15 
14.  9 

7.10 

12.  8 
10.  14 

8.  11 
14.18 
24.20 
18.25 
11.18 
25.29 

9.  5 
W.  wins. 

GAME  36, 

11.16 

22.18 

8.11 

25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 
16.19 
24.15 
10.19 
23.16 
12.  19 
27.  24  A. 


9.14 

18.    9 

5.14 
24.15 
11.18 
22.  15 

7.  10 
32,27 
10.19 
27.23 

8.12 
23.16 
12.19 
31.27 

3.  8 
27.24 

2.  7 
Drawn. 

A. 

21. 1.7 
9.  14 

17.  10 
7.23 

27.18 
11.16 
18.15 

6.  9 
22.17 

1.  6 
26.22 

3.  7 
22.18 

7.  10 
17.13 
16.20 
25.22 

9.14 

18.  9 
5.14 

22.18 
14.23 
31.27 
8.12 
Drawn. 


OAIVIESf 

11 

15 

22 

17 

15 

19 

24 

15 

10 

19 

23. 

16 

12. 

19 

25 

22 

7 

10 

27. 

24 

10. 

15 

22. 

18 

15. 

22      , 

24. 

15 

*3. 

7A. 

30. 

25 

9. 

13 

25. 

18 

13. 

22 

26. 

17 

7. 

10 

31. 

26 

10. 

19 

32. 

27 

2. 

7 

17. 

14 

7. 

11 

27. 

24 

11. 

15 

18. 

11 

8. 

15 

14. 

10 

6. 

9 

10. 

7 

9. 

14 

W. 

winft 

A.. 

9. 

13 

26. 

23 

8. 

U 

15. 

8 

4. 

11 

28. 

24 

3. 

7 

24.19 

DRAXTOHTS. 
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6.10 

5.   9 

26. 23      « 

32.27 

30.25 

17.14 

32.27 

2.    7 

4.    8 

5.   9 

10.17 

12.16 

25.21 

28.24 

25.21 

21.14 

27.23 

6.    9 

8.12 

9.13 

1.   6 

10.14 

•24  19 

29.25 

Drawn. 

30.25 

18.15 

1.   6 

2.    7  • 

6.10 

14.  17 

21.17 

25.  21C. 

Var.  2. 

25.18 

23.18 

9.13 

16.19 

22.17 

10.17 

17.26 

19.15 

24.15 

4     8 

19.15 

30.23 

13.22 

7.  10 

29.25 

11.16 

1.    5 

14.10 

14.    7 

2.    6  D. 

15.11 

15.11 

7.14 

3.26 

24.20 

7.10 

6.10 

18.    2 

30.23 

16.19 

Drawn. 

13.    6 

22.26 

6.10 

27.24 

10.15 

23.19 

21.17 

11.15 

GAniESS. 

Drawn. 

16.23 

12.16 

25.22 

22.18 

27.18 

31.26 

6.    9 

11.16 

A. 

26.31 

1.6 

^.18 

18.14 

25.21 

2.    6 

26.22 

15.22 

10.17 

16.  23 

12.16 

5.   9 

24.    6 

21.14 

27.18 

15.11 

17.13 

1.10 

9.18 

12.16 

16.19 

10.14 

17.13 

23.14 

30.26 

18.14 

18.15 

9.18 

8.11 

16.19 

19.23 

14.17 

26.17 

25.22 

32.27 

6.10 

22.18 

18.22 

6  lOvarl 

5.    9 

31.26 

17.22 

32.27 

29.  25 vara 

18.15 

11.    7 

18.14 

8.11 

10.17 

9.14 

20.24 

9.18 

27.24 

22.13 

15.  11 

7.   2 

23.14 

11.15 

4.    8 

14.18 

24.27 

16.19 

31.27 

26.23 

11.    7 

2.   7 

Drawn. 

7.11 

2.    6 

Drawn. 

27.31 

27.23 

23.18 

7.11 

C. 

22.26 

16.20 

Var.  1. 

31.27 

25.19 

23.18 

24.19 

11.15 

11.15 

6.10 

15.22 

11.16 

24.19 

3.    8 

25.21 

30.23 

27.23 

15.24 

15.18 

10.17 

22.26 

8.11 

27.  11 

8.12 

21.14 

23.19 

31.27 

7.16 

10.   6 

7.10 

11.15 

7.10 

22.18 

12.16 

14.   7 

17.14 

38.15 

4.    8B. 

14.10 

3.10 

10.17 

11.18 

29.25 

W.  wins. 

31.26 

19.  10 

23.    7 

8.  11 

10.14 

26.31 

3.10 

28.24 

B. 

18.    9 

10.    7 

25.  22  A. 

16.20 

16.20 

5.14 

Drawn. 

16.23 

31.27 

26.  23 

26.22 

87.18 

11.16 

1:^.  itt 

1.   5 

D. 

16.20 

24.  19 
11.15  1 
28.24 

8.11 
25.22 
11.16 
26.23 

7.11 
14.    7 

3.10 
23.18 
16.23 
18.14 

2.  7 
27.18 
20.27 
31.24 
12.  16  S 
24.20 

1.  6 
30.25 

6.  9 
25.21 
16.19 
32.27 
19.23 
27.24 
23.27 
20.16 
11.20 
18.    2 

9.25 
24.19 
Drawa, 

E. 

1.    6 

30.25 

6.   9 

25.  21 
12.  16 
32.  28 
16.20 
24.19 
15.24 
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EXAMPLES  or  GAMES. 


28.19 

19.10 

29.22 

9.14 

Var.L 

2.   0 

20.24 

2.    6 

7.10 

25.22 

6.10 

3.   « 

19.15 

17.13 

23.18 

5.    9 

25.22 

25.30 

10.19 

6.15 

5.    9 

7.    2 

11.  15 

6.    1 

17.13 

13.    9 

27.24 

9.13 

18.11 

30.26 

11.16 

8.11 

20.27 

2.    6 

8.24 

1.   6 

13.   5 

30.26 

32.23 

14.17 

28.19 

26.23 

PrawB. 

11.  16 

W.wiM. 

22.18 

4.    8 

21.17 

27.23 

17.22 

27.24 

Draw*. 

F. 

16.  19 

A. 

6.    9 

8.11 

11.16 

23.  16 

29.25 

22.26 

24.20 

C. 

26.22 

12.19 

7.10 

9.14 

11.15 

31.27 

16.23 

32.27 

19.15 

26.31 

19.16 

6.10 

26.19 

7.10 

10.19 

18.15 

12.  19 

27.23 

8.  IIG. 

14.    7 

24.15 

31.26 

23.16 

19.24 

19.16 

3.10 

16.19 

Drawn. 

14.18 

Drawn. 

12.19 

Drawn. 

23.16 

29.25 

27.24 

12.19 

B. 

1.    6 

Yar.  » 

20.27 

GAME  39. 

27.23 

1.    6 

16.11 

16.20 

31.   8 

22.18 

19.24 

19.16 

7.16 

31.27 

3.12 

10.14 

24.19 

3.    7 

20.11 

8.11 

28.24 

24.19 

20.24 

21.17 

18.23 

19.16 

10.15 

11.  lOvarl 

15.10 

7.10 

26.19 

12.19 

32.28 

27.24 

6.15 

16.  12 

15.24 

24.    a 

12,16 

8.11var2 

18.11 

10.19 

22.17 

4.11 

24.20 

25.22 

24.27 

11.    8 

10.  15 

28,24 

16.19 

10.20 

19.15 

4.11 

25.22 

6.10 

30.25 

31.27 

27.31 

17.14 

24.28 

24.19^ 

1.   6 

11.  16 

23.18 

9.18 

30.26 

9.13 

25.21 

19.  15  A. 

14.23 

22.    -^ 

15.19 

18.    9 

6.10 

IG.  19 

26.19 

19.23 

17. 13  C. 

5.14 

20.16 

23.16 

9. 14  B. 

8.    3 

9.14 

25.22 

19.23 

12.19 

22.17 

6.10 

22.17 

11.16 

16.12 

15.11 

14.18 

3.   8 

6.10 

19.16 

23.27 

14.23 

15.10 

10.14 

13.    9 

15. 19 

12.   8 

24.15 

18.23 

8.11 

10.  15 

32.28 

27.31 

7.16 

17.13 

14.17 

17.10 

2.    6 

8.    3 

26.12 

23.26 

25.21 

5.  14 

22. 18DA 

30.26 

4.   8 

30.23 

17.22 

26.22 

14.17 

28.24 

28.24 

31.27 

21.17 

14.18 

21.14 

26.23 

9.14 

21.17 

31.27 

22.17 

10.17 

24.20 

24.19 

27.18 

11.15 

19.23 

18.15© 

23.18 

2.   7 

17.14 

22.26 

17.13 

17.22 

Druwn. 

30.26 

18.    9 

15.18 

23.26 

26.  17 

14.18 

13.   6 

W.wina. 

31.22 

19.26 

G. 

26.23 

2.   9 

18.25 

30.23 

10.16 

18.25 

IL   7 

10.   6 

13. 2£ 

DRAUOHTS. 
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15.11 

7.10 
11.   7 

10.  14 

7  2 
6  9 
16.11 

1.  6 
23.  19 
22.26 

11.  7 
3.10 

2.  7 
9.13 

27.23 
14.18 
7.14 
18.27 

19.  15 
26.  30 
14.    9 

-27.31 

9.    2 

13.17 

Drawn. 

D. 
16.12 
19.24 
28.  19 

3.  8 

12.  3 
14.17 
121.14 
10.  17 

3.10 

6.3: 
23.19 
17.21 
19.15 

20.  24 
B.  wins. 

E. 
29.25 
19.24 
«8.19 


10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
27.24r 
20.27 
16.11 

7.16 
23.18 
14.23 
26.10 
27.31 
22,18 
31.27 
18.15 
27.23 
15.  11 
23.18 
11.  7 
16.19 

7.  2 
19.23 

2,    7 

1.  6 
B.  wins. 

F. 

16.12 
7.10 
21.17 
14.21 
23.18 
15.  19 
27.23 
19.24 
18.15 
10.19 
23.16 
24.27 
26.23 
27.31 
23.19 
31.26 
30.23 
B.  wins. 

G. 
I  16. 12 


19.24 
28.19 

3.  8 
12.  3 
17.21 
B.  wins. 

GAniE40 

22.18 
10.14 
24.19 
11.16 
27.24 
16.20 
31.27 
8.11 
25.22 

4.  8 
29.25 
11.16 
19.15 

7.  llvar. 
24.  19  A. 

9.13 
18.    9 

5.14 
22.18* 

1.  5 
18.    9 

5.14 
26.22 
11.18 
22.15 

3.  7 
28.24 

7.10 
30  26 
14  17 
21.  7 

2.18 
23.14 
16.30 
14.  9 
B.  wins. 

A. 

22. 17t 


16.19 

24.15 

17.10 

9.14 

2.  6 

17.10 

23.16 

18.23 

12.19 

27.18 

21.17 

8.11 

7.21 

15.  8 

27.23 

6.20 

20.27 

8.  3 

23.  7 

W.  wins. 

3.19 

32.16 

C. 

6.10 

2.18 

16.12 

22.15 

W.  wins. 

3.  7 

25.22 

Var. 

9.13 

16.  19 

30.26 

23.16 

-5.  9 

14.23 

26.23 

26.19 

7.10 

7.  11D.E.F. 

15.  11 

16.  7 

8.15 

3.  IOC. 

23.18 

22.17 

W.  wins. 

9.  13  B. 

17.14 

D. 

10.17 

9.13 

21.14 

22.18 

6.  9 

6.  9 

19.16 

25.22 

12.19 

9.14 

15.10 

18.  9 

9.18 

5.14 

24.15 

15.  11 

2.  6 

8.  15 

10.  7 

19.10 

W.  wins. 

12.19 

24.15 

B. 

14.18 

2.  7 

30.25 

17.  13 

7.14 

7.11 

15.11 

21.17 

3.  7 

11.18 

22.15 

19.15 

7.16 

10.19 

15.11 

W.wii 


E. 

6 

10 

15 

6 

1 

10 

22 

18 

10. 

14 

18 

15 

11 

16. 

7 

2 

18 

19. 

16 

12. 

19 

24. 

15 

18.23  0. 

27. 

18 

14. 

23 

15. 

10 

8. 

11 

10. 

6 

11. 

15 

6. 

2 

9. 

13 

2. 

6 

3. 

7 

W. 

win* 

G. 

8. 

11 

15. 

8 

3. 

12 

30. 

26 

12. 

16 

28. 

24 

9. 

13 

26. 

22 

5. 

9 

22. 

15 

16. 

19 

25. 

22 

19. 

28 

15. 

10 

W. 

win* 

P. 

9.M 

EXAMPLES  01*  GAMES. 


15.10 

6.15 

22.18 

29.22 

10.14 

19.15 

19.10 

24.19 

11.18 

12.19 

11.16 

23.14 

24.  15 

27.24 

2.    7 

14.18H. 

16.20 

21.17 

22.17 

31.27 

Drawn. 

7.14 

8,11 

17.10 

25.22 

A. 

2.    7 

4.    8 

22. 17t 

20.26 

29.25 

16.19 

7.14 

11.16 

17.  10 

26.22 

19.15 

12.16 

3.   7 

7.11 

10.    7 

15.10 

24.  19  A. 

3.10 

7.11 

9.13 

18.14 

22.15 

18.   9 

9.  18  B. 

11.18 

5.14 

23.    7 

10.    7 

28.24 

11.18 

5.    9 

11.18 

24.15 

7.    3 

22.15 

2.11 

8.12 

6.10 

21.17 

£7.23 

15.    6 

6.    9 

18.27 

1.10 

17.14 

32.23 

26.22 

9.13 

1.    5 

3.   7 

14.10 

>e5.22 

22.18 

13.17 

^.  wins. 

14.17 

10.    7 

21.14 

1.    6 

H. 

10.17 

7.   3 

7. 11 

18.14 

8.12 

BO.  26 

8.11 

15.    8 

11.18 

14.    9 

W.  wins. 

22.15 

7.14 

5.   9 

9.    5 

B. 

26.23 

10.14 

10.17 

2.    6 

25.21 

21.14 

28.24 

17.22 

9. 18  C. 

9.13 

6.    1 

23.14 

25.22 

22.25 

11.18 

8.12 

1.    5 

24.15 

22.18 

25.29 

2.    7 

6.    9 

5.    9 

26.23 

23.19 

13.17 

6.10 

W.  wins. 

9.18 

15.    6 

17.22 

1.17 
23.14 

GAME  41. 

18.25 

8.11 

17.14 

15.10 

28.24 

10.17 

23.  7 

W.  wins. 

22.    6 

3.10 

1.10 

12.16 

C. 

18.15 

B.  winiu 

11.18 

10.14 

24.15 

15.10 

B. 

9.13 

Drawn. 

27.23 

28.24 

30.26 

8.12 

\ar. 

23.19 

15.11 

9.13 

2.    7 

6.    9 

18.    9 

3.17 

14.10 

5.14 

13.29 

9.14 

22. 18  Tar  2 

15.10 

10,    7 

6.    9R 

26.23 

13.17 

26.  22  U. 

19.15 

W.  wins. 

11.  16Q. 

23.19 

18.  15  N. 

B.  win* 

GAME  42. 

7.10 

22.18 

15.   6 

C. 

10.14 

1.10 

25.22 

24.19 

30.26 

2.    7 

11.16 

3.    7 

19.15 

27.24 

19. 15  A. 

10.19 

8.11 

10.19 

24.15 

31.27 

24.15 

16.19 

16.20 

2.    6 

B.  wins. 

25.22 

28.24 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

D. 

29.25 

26.22 

11.  16var 

A. 

2.   6 

19.15 

22.18 

18.15 

7.11 

7.11 

11.18 

22.17 

19. 15  CD. 

22.15 

16.19 

10.19 

13.17 

17.10 

24.  15 

B.wina 

2.   7 

16. 19 

23.16 

23.    7 

7ar.2. 

12.19 

14.30 

19.15 

25.22 

7.    3 

11.18 

7.23 

9.14 

22.15 

27.18 

25.22B. 

7.10 

20.27 

30.26 

25.  22  B» 

32.    7 

22.18 

10.19 

3.19 

14.23 

23.16 

21.  17 

27.18 

12.19 

6.10 

26.23 

24.15 

DRAuanxs. 
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14.18 

1.   5 

6.10 

8.15 

£4.19 

7.  lOwu. 

30.25 

25.  22  H. 

B.  wins. 

18.  11 

2.    7 

15.   6 

2.    7 

11.15 

B.  wins. 

19.16 

1.10 

15. 10  F.I. 

14.  10 

L. 

12.19 

23. 19  E. 

7.14 

6     9 

27.23 

Q. 

23.16 

14.23 

22.15 

10.    7 

18.27 

1.    5 

B.  wins. 

27.18 

3.    7 

9.14 

32.23 

19.15 

20.24 

28.24 

•7.    3 

7.10 

2.   6 

V. 

18.  14  A. 

14.17 

14.18 

22.  18  M. 

24.19 

19.15 

9.18 

21.14 

3.    7 

10.19 

7.  10 

12.19 

19.15 

6.10 

18.25 

23.16 

28.24 

24.15 

10.19 

15.   6 

26.22 

8.12 

12.16 

7.10 

26.23 

1.17 

19.23 

B.  wina. 

19.12 

^.19 

18.27 

25.21 

Drawn. 

10.28 

14.23 

32.    7 

17.22 

M. 

18.15 

27.18 

3.10 

26.17 

G. 

23.19 

11.18 

9.14 

28.19 

13.22 

26.22 

1.    5 

22.15 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

24.19 

6.10 

22.18 

Drawn. 

25.22JI. 

22.26 

21.17 

5.    9 

-    Y. 

11.15 

19.15 

B.  wina. 

25.22 

R. 

30.25 

19.1ft 

Drawn. 

3.    7 

1.    5 

11.16 

10. 14 

H. 

B.  wins* 

18.    9 

18.15 

16.11 

.   B. 

26.22 

5.14 

7.10 

14.18 

23.18 

19.23 

N. 

25.22 

22.18 

30.25 

14.23 

28.24 

19.15 

6.    9S.T. 

3.   7 

18.23 

26.19 

23.26 

16.19 

^2.18 

B.  wina. 

11     8 

2.    7 

24.19 

23.16 

W.wins. 

23  26 

25.22 

26.30 

14.23 

GAME  43. 

8     3 

1.    6 

19.15 

27.18 

S. 

22.18 

20  30 

22.18 

11.18 

12.19 

11.16 

10.14 

5.    8 

7.11 

22.15 

21.17  0.P. 

22.18 

24.19 

2.    7 

30.26 

6.    9 

20.27 

6.    9 

11.16 

8.    3 

11.  16 

B.  wins. 

32.16 

18.15 

27.24 

7.10 

26.23 

8.11 

W.  wins. 

8.11 

3.    8 

5.    9 

I. 

15.    8 

25.22 

10.14 

B.  vdD8. 

28.24 

3.19 

T. 

16.20 

8.11 

7.11 

B.  wins. 

6.10 

31.27 

15.19 

F. 

24.  19  K. 

19.16 

4.    8 

11.15 

27.24 

20.24 

0. 

12.19 

29.25 

19.24 

20.27 

27.20 

30.26 

24.    6 

9.13 

15.19 

32.14 

18.23 

20.27 

W.  wins. 

18.    9 

24.27 

7.10 

B.  wins. 

32.16 

5.14 

19.23 

14.    7 

8.11 

U. 

22.18 

27.31 

3.19 

K. 

B.  wins. 

25.22 

6.    & 

22.18 

22.  18 

26.23 

1.    6 

19.16 

31.26 

8.11 

11.16 

P. 

19. 15V.Y. 

12.19 

18.    9 

48.  14  G. 

23.14 

15.11 

7.10 

24.15 

26.19 
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9.  5 

19.15 

5.    1 

15.18 

1     5 

18.14 

5.    1 

30.26 

1.    6 

26.23 

6.    1 

23.18 

1.    5 

13.17 

5.    1 

B.  wins. 

B. 

30.26 

11.15 

19.16 

15.18 

16.11 

10.15 

11.    8 

15.19 

26.22 

18.23 

22.18 

23.26 

18.15 

26.30 

15.10 

19.24 

8.    4 

24.27 

4.    8 

27.31 

Drawn. 

A. 

19.16 

11.20 

28.19 

20.24  0 

Ui.ld 

^  e 

25.22 

30.26 

20.27 

I. 

1    d 

3.    7 

13.  17 

32.23 

2.    7 

22.18 

22.18 

19.  IG 

22.26 

30.26 

14.23 

7.  11  D. 

8.12 

15.10 

15.  19  K 

27.18 

26.22 

15.11 

W.  wins. 

23.  16 

20.27 

10.14 

12.  19 

14.30 

32.23 

19.16 

23.16 

G. 

2?.  18 

W.  winai 

11.20 

14.30 

11.16 

■W .  ¥?ins. 

15.10 

21.    5 

5.    9 

GAlinB41 

14.23 

7.10 

18.23 

1'. 

22.18 

10.    1 

5.    1 

27.18 

13.  1/ 

10.14 

24.27 

30.26 

20.27 

22.    6 

24.19 

1.    5 

11.    7 

32.23 

18.31 

11.  16 

27.31 

26.23 

22.26 

32.28 

27.24 

5.14 

W.  wins. 

Drawn. 

W.  win  \ 

8.11 

23.27 

25.22 

32.28 

E. 

Var. 

L. 

16.20 

31.26 

28.24 

2.  6n. 

16.19 

31.27 

14.18 

10.15 

28.24 

23.16 

4.    8 

26.19 

25.22 

7.10 

14.23 

29.25 

21.17 

2.    7F. 

24.19 

26.19 

11.16 

20.24 

23.19 

1.    5 

7.  11  M.N. 

19.15 

17.14 

14.23 

25.22 

16.    7 

7.11 

Drawn. 

19.10 

3.    7 

2.18 

22.17 

7.14 

30.25 

30.26 

16.19 

C. 

26.19 

14.17 

8.11 

23.    7v« 

8.11 

14.18 

21.14 

19.15 

14.23 

32.27 

22.15 

10.17 

11.16 

26.19 

10.14 

11.18 

25.21 

15.10 

2.18 

26.23 

19.15 

W.Wins. 

W.  wins. 

17.14 

3.    8 

8.11 

9.13 

30.26 

15.    8 

H. 

M. 

14.17 

8.12 

Drawn. 

11.16 

9.14 

6.15 

26.22 

28.24 

16.11 

19.10 

11.16 

F. 

7.  10  L. 

7.23 

12.16 

18.15 

13.17 

15.    6 

27.    9 

30.2ft 

14.18 

22.   6 

^.10 

20.27 

8.  11 

23.    6 

15.31 

24.19 

32.23 

2G.23 

16.32 

6.    1 

8.11 

1.    5 

11.15 

5.    1 

31.26 

19.12 

25.22 

23.14 

32.27 

23.19 

10.  15 

W.wins. 

15.18 

Drawn. 

26.22 

26.22 

10.   7 

1.    6 

2.    61. 

N. 

3.17 

P. 

14.18 

30.26 

8.12 

21.  14 

24.28 

19.15 

\V.  wins. 

15.  U 

Draw» 

26.23 

18.  23  G. 

9.  14 

10.14 

27.  A8 

25.22 

DRACOHTS. 


Var. 

17.  lot 

2.  7 
23.16 
12.19 
21.17 

7.21 
27.23 
20.27 
23.   7 

3.19 
52.16 

3.10 
25.22 

3.  14 

18.  9 
W.  wins. 

GAME  45. 

22.18 
10.14 
24.19 
11.  16 
27.24 
8.11 
25.22 
16.20 
31.27 

4.  8 
29.25 
11.  16var 
19.15 

7.11 
22.17 
16.19 
17.10 

2.  7 
23.16 
12.19 
21.  17t 

7.23 
27.18 

eo.27 

32.    7 

3.19 
17.  13 

8.11 


25.22 
11.16 
22.17 
16.20 
26.23 
19.26 
W.  wins. 

Var. 
9.13 

18.  9 
5.14 

22.18 

6.  9 
19.16 
12.  19 
24.15 

7.10 
15.    6 

1.10 
23.  19 
14.23 
27.18 
20.24 
26.22 
10.  15  A. 

19.  10 
2.    7 

28.19 

7.23 
19.15 
11.18 
22.15 

8.  11 
15.    8 

3.12 
25.22 
12.16 
22.18 
Drawn. 


10.14 
18.15 
11.  18 
22.15 
14. 18f  .GJH. 


15.  11  B. 

12.    8 

25.22 

8.15 

20.24 

27.31 

19.10 

Drawn. 

2.    6 

2.    7 

W.  wiM 

28.19 

C. 

7.14 

15.  11 

F. 

19.15 

18.22 

3.    7 

18.  22D.E. 

25.    9 

15.  10 

25.18 

3.    7 

7.11 

14.23 

21.14 

10.    7 

15.10 

7.30 

8.12 

9.14 

14.10 

7.    3 

10.    6 

30.25 

11.16 

14.18 

10.    6 

3.    8 

6.    2 

25.22 

W.Wins. 

18.22 

6.    1 

21.17 

22-17 

G. 

22.25 

27.23 

2.   7 

Drawn. 

17.14 

15.10 

1.   5 

'   7.11 

B. 

20.24 

25.22 

19.16 

23.19 

8.12 

8.11 

24.27 

W.  wins. 

28.19 

19.  16 

11.20 

27.31 

H. 

32.27 

16.11 

8.12 

9.14 

B.  wins. 

15.10 

30.26 

14.18 

13.17 

D. 

19.15 

19.  16  C. 

13.17 

2.    7 

2.    6 

30.26 

28.19 

16.12 

3.    8 

7.14 

6.    9 

26.23 

15.  11  L 

15.11 

18.27 

18.22 

9.13 

32.23 

25.18 

11.   8 

W.  wins. 

14.23 

3.    7 

19.15 

8.    3 

E. 

9.14 

7.11 

18.23 

15.10 

3.    7 

15.10 

14.18 

11.16 

14.18 

10.    6 

7.11 

10.    6 

18.22 

16.19 

9.14 

6.    1 

11.15 

6.    2 

22.26 

19.24 

23.27 

1.    6 

15.22 

32.  K 

26.31 

24.31 

18.27 

11.    7 

3.10 

6.15 
12.16 
15.11 
16.20 
11.15 
20.24 
15.10 
Drawn, 

I. 

15.10 
13.17 
30.26 
17.22 
26.17 

9.13 
10.  6 
13.29 

6.  1 
29.25 

1.  6 
18.22 

6.  9 
25.29 

9.35 
29.22 
32.27 

3.  7 
27.24 

7.11 
B.  wina 

K. 

10.  6 
17.22 

6.  1 
22.29 

1.    6 

9.13 

6.  9 
18.22 

9.25 
29.22 
19.15 

3.  7 
B.  wina 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GAMES. 


Q/kniE4a 

27.11 

9.14 

22.18 

7.16 

18.   9 

11.16 

20.  11 

5.14 

25.22 

3.    8 

32.27 

10.14 

26.23 

1.    5 

24.19 

8.15 

19.16 

16.20 

23.18 

12.19 

22.17 

15.19 

23.16 

9.13 

30.26 

11.20 

17.10 

9.14 

22.17 

6.22 

18.   9 

13.22 

26.17 

5.14 

25.    4 

13.22 

32.27 

5.    9 

30.26 

4.    8 

29.25 

2.   6 

27.24 

9.13 

26.17 

12.16 

25.22 

7.10 

24.15 

14.17 

17.14 

10.19 

21.14 

10.17 

17.10 

10.17 

21.14 

6.15 

26.23 

3.    7 

21.17 

17.26 

29.25 

8.12 

31.22 

6.10 

31.27 

7.11 

25.21 

1.    6 

24.  19 

10.17 

17.14 

2.   7 

21.14 

16.20 

W.wir 

1.    6 

27.23 

19.15 

15.18 

A. 

8.11 

22.15 

21.17 

15.    8 

6.10 

5.    9 

4.11 

23.16 

26.21 

23.19 

12.19 

9.14 

6.    9 

14.    7 

27.23 

14.10 

2.18 

8.11 

7.  14 

Dravm. 

24.20 

19.16 

15.24 

Drawn. 

GAME  48. 

28.19 

11.15 

4.    8 

GAME  47. 

23.19 

30.25 

22.17 

9.13 

11.15 

11.15 

26.  23  A. 

32.28 

23.19 

8.  llvar 

15.24 

8.11 

23.18 

28.19 

25.22 

4.    8 

8.11 

11.16 

27.23 

22.18 

24.20 

6.    9 

13.22 

16.23 

30.  26 

26.17 

1.   5 

17. 21      1 

18.   9 

19.  16 

5.14 

12.  19 

B.  wins. 

23.16 

2.    6 

Var. 

16.12 

5.    9 

6.10 

22.18 

27.23 

15.22 

9.14 

25.18 

18.    9 

10.  14B. 

5.14 

29.25 

22.18 

8.11 

14.17 

25.22 

18.14 

7. 10  E. 

17.22 

30.26 

26.17 

3.   8  CD. 

13.22 

24.20 

14.    9 

11.15 

22.26 

18.11 

9.    6 

8.24 

26.31 

28.19 

6.   2 

4.    8 

31.26 

32.28 

23.19 

8.11 

27.23 

19.16 

3.    6 

12.19 

W.  wins. 

23.    7 

2.11 

C. 

27.23 

4.   8 

W.  wins. 

24.20 

10.15 

B. 

19.10 

1.    5 

6.15 

29.25 

27.24 

13.17 

2.    7 

21.14 

24.19 

10.17 

15.24 

31.26 

28.19 

9.13 

7.10 

25.22 

22.17 

8.11 

13.22 

24.20 

26.17 

4.   8 

9.13 

27.24 

18.    9 

6.    9 

13.22 

132.27 

21.17 

11.15 

32.28 
15.24 
28.19 

8.11 
23.18 
22.25 

9.  6 
25.29 

6.  2 
29.25 
Drawn, 

D 

10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

2.  6 
27.24 
11.16 
32.27 
Drawn. 

E. 

6.10 
24.20F, 

2.   6 
30.26 
10.  15  a 
19.10 

6.1.5 
21.17 
14.21 
20.16 
12.19 
23.16 
11.20 
18.  2 
21.25 
22.18 
DrawA 
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4.  8 
19.15 
10.19 
24.15 
12.16 
28.24 
16.20 
24.19 

2.  6 
19.16 

8.12 
15.  8 
12.19 
23.16 
B.  wins. 

G. 

4.  8 
27.24 
10.15 
19.10 

6.15 
21.17 
14.21 
Drawn. 


11.15 
23.19 

9.13 
26.23 

8.11 
23.18 
4.  8  CD 
27.23 

6.  9 
50.26 

9.14 
18.    9 

5.14 
32.27 
14.17 
21.14 
10.17 
19.10 

7.14 


25.21 

2.    7 

18.    9 

11.  15 

W.  wins. 

5.  14 

24.19 

22.18 

15.24 

B. 

14.17 

28.19 

25.22 

21.14 

8.11 

14.18 

10.17 

22.  18 

22.15 

19.  15 

1.    5 

3.    7 

16.19 

18.    9 

21.14 

23.16 

5.14 

7.10 

11.20 

29.25 

15.    6 

25.22 

11.16 

2.18 

17.26 

19.  15  B. 

23.14 

31.22 

2.    6 

16.30 

12.16 

15.11 

14.10 

27.23 

16.19 

30.25 

20.24 

23.16 

10.    6 

18.  14 

12.19 

25.22 

24.27 

27.23 

6.    2 

Drawn. 

19.24 

Drawn. 

25.22 

D. 

24.28 

C. 

11.16 

22.18 

5.    9 

18.11 

6.    9 

27.23 

16.23 

18.15 

10.14 

27.18 

28.32 

19.10 

7.16 

23.19 

6.15 

24.20E. 

32.28 

30.26 

16.19 

11.    7 

7.10 

30.26 

3.10 

32.27 

12.16 

15.    6 

1.    5 

20.11 

28.24 

24.19 

2.    7 

19.16 

15.24 

11.   2 

24.  19  A. 

28.19 

4.    8 

6.    2 

11.16 

2.    9 

19.12 

22.17 

5.30 

2.  .7 

13.22 

22. 17  H. 

12.16 

26.17    • 

13.22 

31.27 

4.   8 

25.18 

W.  wins. 

17.13 

8.11 

3.    7 

18;  14 

A. 

13.    6 

10.17 

24.20 

2.    9 

21.14 

16.11 

25.22 

1.    6 

20.24 

8.11 

32.27 

6.    2 

29.25 

6.10 

24.19 

9.13 

14.    7 

3.10 
27.24 

10.  15 
24.20 
19.23 
31.26 
23.27 
26.23 
27.32 
23.  19 
15.24 
28.19 
32.27 
19.16 
11.15 
16.12 
27.24 
12.  8 
24.19 

8.  4 
15.18 

4.  8 
18.22 

8.12 
30.26 
20.16 
19.15 
12.  8 
Drawn. 

E. 
18.15 
10.19 
24.15 
16.19 
30.26 
12.16 
32.27 

3.  7 
15.11 

7. 10  F. 

11.  8 
4.11 

27.24 
11.15 
22.17 
13.22 


25.11 
10.15 
r4.  20 
W.  wina 

F. 

6.10 

11.   8  a 

4.11 
27.24 
11.15 
22.17 
13.22 
25.11 
16.20 
24.    6 

7.16 
29.25 

1.10 
21.17 

5.  9 
17.13 

2.  6 
25.22 

9.14 
26.23 
10.15 
31.26 
15.19 
22.18 
14.17 
18.14 
20.24 
23.18 
24.27 
18.15 
27.31 
DrawBi 

G. 
27.23 
10.15 
23.18 

1.  6 
21.17 

4.  8 
U.  4 
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6.10 
DrawB. 

H. 

32.27 

8.11 
27.24 
19.23 
E4.19 

3.  8 
28.24 
23.27 
24.20 

1.  5 
31.24 

8.12 
22.18 
10.14 
18.    9 

6.14 
19.15 
11.18 
24.19 
30.26 
19.15 
18.23 
15.10 
23.27 
10.  6 
27.31 

6.  1 
31.27 

1.  6 
26.23 
25.22 
23.19 

6.10 
27.23 
10.17 
23.26 
22.18 
13.22 
21.17 
26.23 
18.14 
19.15 
M.  9 


23.19 

7.23 

26.17 

9.    5 

Drawn. 

21.14 

15.  10 

A. 

10.17 

5.    1 

27.23 

25.21 

19.15 

2.    6 

17.22 

17.  13 

23.16 

8.    3 

15.  11 

12.19 

7.  10 

1.    5 

26.22 

3.    7 

11.   7 

7.  10  B. 

10.14 

B.  wins. 

18.15 
11.18 

Drawn. 

22.15 

D. 

GAME  50. 

6.    9 

31.27 

11.15 

15.    6 

21.17 

23.19 

1.10 

27.23 

9.13 

20.16 

18.14 

26.23 

9.14 

23.26 

6.    9 

16.11 

12.    8 

22.18 

Drawn. 

26.30 

15.22 

25.21 

25.18 

B. 

30.25 

8.11 

19.23 

22.18 

29.25 

18.  15  C. 

13.22 

9.14 

11.18 

8.    3 

18.    9 

22.15 

10.17 

5.14 

6.  10 

21.14 

23. 18 

15.16 

Drawn. 

14.23 

1.10 

27.18 

20.16 

E. 

10. 15  E. 

23.26 

11.16 

19.10 

16.12 

18.15 

7.23 

26.31 

16.23 

31.27 

12.    8 

15.    6 

12.  16  G. 

31.27 

1.10 

1  27.18 

8.    3 

31.26 

1     4.    8 

Drawn. 

10.14 

24.20 

26.19 

16.19 

C. 

14.  18 

30.26 

28.24 

32.27 

3.    7 

6.10 

7.11 

32.27 

24.19 

19.15 

8.12 

23.27 

11.  16 

27.  24  A. 

19.16 

15.  10  F. 

19.23 

27.31 

4.    8 

20.  19 

16.12 

30.26 

11.16 

31.26D. 

18.23 

20.11 

12.    8 

27  18 

16.20 

3.  T 

24.  19 

25.22 

20.24 

7.10 

26.22 

27.24 

24.  27 

1.    5 

is!  24 

32.28 

27.31 

10.14 

24.20 

22.18 

31.27 

13.17 

18.15 

18.    9 

27.24 

5.14 

20.16 

23.18 

24.27 

16.23 

16.11 

18.    9 

27.23 

17.22 

8.    4 

21.  17 

23.16 

23.26 

4.    8 

17.  14 

16.11 

26.31 

8.    4 

14.10 

Drawn. 

31.27 

10.    7 

F. 

27.23 

30.26 

7.    3 

16.19 

23.18 

15.11 

9.    5 

19.23 

11.  15 

26.19 

24.19 

3.    7 

15.24 

19.15 

28.19 

7.11 

22.26 

15.11 

3.    8 

2.    6 

26.31 

11.    7 

8.11 

6.10 

31.27 

7.    2 

19.15 

Drawn. 

27.23 

15.  10 

G. 

23.19 

23.26 

1.   5 

30.28 

19.24 

12,  16 

10.   7 

24.  20  H. 

18.23 

4.    8 

•    7.    3 

28.24 

12.16 

8.12 

DrawB. 

24.19 
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H. 

13.17 

19.15 

5.   9 

30.26 

1.   5 

23.18      J 

22.13 

11.18 

B.  wins. 

8.  11 

21.17 

4.   8 

14.18 

23.14 

26.23 

Drawn. 

27.23 

23.14 

22.25 

Var. 

11.  15  B. 

16.  iO 

16.32 

14.10 

23.  19 

32.  28 

B. 

31.27 

24.19 

1.    5 

4.    8 

15.24 

6.    9 

8.12 

32.27 

9.    6 

27.23 

28.  19 

17.13 

24.19 

B.  wins 

5.    9 

6.   9 

5.    9 

1.   6 

11.16 

6.    2 

23.18 

29.25 

22.18 

25.22 

K. 

9.14 

9.14 

9.13 

2.   7 

2.    7 

9.    5 

2.   6 

18.   9 

31.27 

29.25 

28.  24  M. 

11.15 

14.18 

5.14 

1.    5  A. 

11.16 

7.11 

21.  17 

6.    9 

26.23 

27.24 

32.27 

18.14 

1.    6 

18.22 

2.    6 

6.    9 

14.17 

3.   7 

17.14 

9.14 

24.20 

24.20 

21.14 

14.   9N. 

10.26 

25.30 

15.24 

2.    7 

10.17 

7.10 

19.    1 

Drawn. 

28.19 

20.16 

25.22 

21.  17I.K.L. 

26.31 

10.15 

14.18 

17.26 

1.    5 

21.18 

GAME  61. 

19.10 

23.14 

31.22 

9.   6 

31.26 

11.15 

6.15 

9.18 

16.20 

5.    9 

B.  wins. 

22.17 

17.10 

22.    6 

22.17 

6.    2 

8.11 

7.14 

13.29 

W.  winf 

li.  15 

L. 

25.22 

31.27 

6.    2 

2.   7 

22.18 

9.13 

3.    7 

7.10 

C. 

9.14 

1.    5 

29.25var 

23.18 

16.11 

3.    8 

7.11 

18.14 

15.18 

Drawn. 

10.  14 

26.23 

14.21 

10.17 

23.14 

2.    6 

5,    9 

11.18 

21.14 

11.15 

GAME  52. 

29.25 

17.13 

21.25 

13.17 

24.19 

11.15 

Drawn. 

11.16 

18. 15 

9.   6 

15.24 

23.19 

24.20 

10.14 

17.22 

28.19 

8.11 

A. 

15.24 

22.18 

6.   2 

4.    8 

22.15 

6.    9 

28.19 

14.17 

22.26 

26.23 

9.  14  var 

27.24 

1.    5 

18.14 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

25.22 

2.    7 

20.  ll 

25.  30 

23.18 

11.  16  0. 

19.15 

8.24 

14.10 

M. 

6.    9 

24.20 

10.26 

27.20 

30.26 

21.17 

27.24 

16.23 

17.    3 

14.17 

10.    7 

1     1.    6 

1.    6 

27.11 

9.14 

Drawn 

17.22 

B.  wins. 

32.28 

7.16 

3.    7 

7.   2 

11.15 

20.11 

26.31 

Tar. 

13.17 

N. 

18.11 

3.    7 

24.19 

11.16 

B.  wins. 

22.18 

9.18 

28.24 

31.27 

24.20 

13.17 

22.15 

7.16 

7.10 

16.23 

I. 

14.10 

13.29 

24.19 

27.24 

27.11 

9.    6 

7.14 

11.    8 

16.23 

10.17 

7.16 

V).14 

18.    9 

29.25 

26.19 

24.15 

20.11 

«.    2 

17.22 

3L26 

4.   8 

17.14 

a.  T 
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28.24 

7.16 
25.22 
16. 20  CD. 
29.25 
20.27 
31.24 

9. 14  F. 
26.23 

4  8 
24.19 

8.11 
30.26 
11.16 
17.13 

2.  7 
22.18 
14.17 
21.14 
10.17 
25.21 

6.10 
21.14 
10.17 
18.14 
17.21 
19.15 

Drawn. 


C. 

4.  8 
86.23 

9.14 
24.19 

8.11 
30.26 
16.20 
17.13 
20.24 
22.17 
11.16 
26.22 
16.20 
31.27 
24.28 
29.25 


20.24 

E. 

18.15 

W  wins. 

30.25 

24.27 

2.   7 

23.18 

D. 

22.18 

27.31 

10.15 

15.22 

26.23 

24.20 

25.18 

31.26 

16.19 

7.10 

23.19 

17.13 

29.25 

26.23 

4.    8 

10.14 

18.  14 

31.27E. 

18.15 

23.16 

8.11 

14.17 

15.11 

32.28 

21.14 

17.22 

9.14 

9.18 

11.   2 

29.25 

20.16 

13.17 

6.10 

18.23 

14.10 

27.24 

26.22 

16.19 

6.   9 

19.24 

2.   7 

13.    6 

16.11 

19.23 

2.   9 

12.16 

7.   3 

22.17 

11.   4 

Drawn. 

9.13 

23.27 

25.22 

Drawn. 

GAME  53. 

1.    5 

11.15 

26.23 

F. 

22.17 

19.26 

12.16 

8.11 

30.23 

24.20 

23.19 

6.    9 

16.19 

4.   8 

24.19 

17.14 

25.22 

15.24 

9.18 

15.18 

28.19 

22.15 

22.15 

11.15 

6.   9 

11.18 

20.16 

15.   6 

17.13 

15.24 

1.10 

9.14 

16.11 

20.16 

29.25 

24.27 

2.   7 

14.  17var 

11.   7 

32.27 

21.14 

27.31 

9.14 

10.17 

7.    3 

8.12 

26.  22  A. 

31.27 

6.    9 

17.26 

23.19 

25.22 

31.15 

27.23 

9  13 

7.11 

19.15 

27.23 

30.  26 

10.19 

19.24 

11.18 

17.10 

22.18 

26.22 

19.24 

14.17 

6.    9 

10.    6 

21.14 

22.15 

B  wins. 

10.17 

«.14 

24.20 
14.17 

27.24 

2.  7 
25.21 
17.22 
20.16 
22.26 
32.27 
26.31 
15.10 

7.14 
16.11 

8.15 
19.10 

6.15 
24.20 
31.24 
28.10 
14.18 
13.  9 
18.23 
Drawn. 

A. 

24.20 
17.21 
26.23 

6.10 
23.14 
10.17 
27.23 

8.11 
31.  26  E. 

1.  6 
28.24 

7.  IC  C 
32.28 
11.15 
25.22 

3.  7 
20.16 

7.11 
16.    7 

2.11 
23.  18B 

6.   9 


13.  6 

5.  9 

22.13 
15.  31 
24.20 
31.27 

6.  2 
27.24 
13.  6 
24.15 

6.  1 
10.14 

1.  6 
14.18 
Drawn. 

R 

24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
23.  18 
15.24 
18.14 
10.15 
14.10 
24.27 
10.  1 
27.31 

1.  6 
15.18 
Drawa 

C. 

6.10 
25.22 
11.150 
32.27 
I  7.11 
23.18 

5.  9 
I  13.   A 

2.  9 
22.  6 
15.31 

6.  1 

iai4 
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14.17 
6.10 

17.22 
10.14 
22.25 
14.18 
25.29 
19.15 
3.  8 
15.10 
W.  wins. 

D. 

2.  6 
22.18 

5.  9 
32.27 
10.14 
19.15 

3.  8 
24.19 

7.10 
27.24 
12.16 
19.  3 
10.28 

3.  7 
28.32 

7.16 
32.28 
W.  wins. 

E. 
28.24 

7.10 
31.26 

3.    7F. 
25.22 

1.  .^ 
22.18 
10.14 
18.   9 

5.14 
32.28 
14.18 


F. 

11.15 

25.22 

1.    6G. 
20.16 

3.  7 
22.13 
W.  wins. 


G. 

3. 

7 

20. 

16 

7. 

11 

16. 

7 

2. 

11 

32.28 

1. 

6 

24.20 

15. 

24 

28. 

19 

11. 

15 

19. 

16 

12. 

19 

23. 

16 

Drawn. 

Var. 
5.   9M 

26.23 

1.  5 
30.26 
14.17L. 
21.14 
10.17 
23.14 

9.18 
26.22 
17.26 
31.15 

7.  lOK. 
24.20 

2.  7H. 
27  23 
10.14 
28.24 
14.17 


15.11 
W.  wins. 

L. 

7.11 
19.15 
10.19 
24.15 

3.  7 
26.22 
W.  wins. 

H. 

3.  7 
27.23 

5.  9 
25.  21 1. 

9.14 
13.  9 

6.13 
15.  6 

2.  9 
19.15 

7.11 
15.10 
11.15 
28.24 
13.17 
10.   6 

9.13 

6.  2 
17.22 

2.  6 
22.26 
W.  wins. 

I. 

23.18 

7.11 
32.27 
10.14 
27.23 
14.17 
25.21 

9.14 
18.  9 
11.27 


21.14 

18.22 

16.20 

8.11 

25.18 

23.19 

9.    5 

15.22 

15.24 

6.    9 

10.    7 

28.19 

13.    6 

3.10 

6.10 

W.  wins. 

27.24 

22.17 

W.  wins. 

13.22 

K. 

26.17 

5.   9 

N. 

1.    6 

27.23 

2.   7 

31.26 

7.10 

17.10 

20.24 

24.20 

7.14 

Drawn. 

9.14 

31.26 

25.21 

1.    6 

GAMEJtt 

3.    7 

32.28 

11.15 

13.   9 

5.    9 

22.17 

6.1.? 

26.22 

8.11 

15.    6 

3.    7 

23.19 

2.    9 

28:24 

4.    8vis 

19.15 

7.10 

25.22 

7.11 

W.  wins. 

9.13 

15.10 

27.23 

11.15 

GAME  64. 

6.   9 

28.24 

11.15 

23.18 

8.11 

22.17 

9.14 

10.    6 

8.11 

18.    9 

11.15 

23.19 

5.14 

24.19 

4.    8 

26.23 

W.  wins. 

25.22 

2.   6 

9.13 

30.25 

M. 

17.14 

6.    9 

7.11 

10.17 

31.27 

24.20 

19.10 

1.    5 

11.15 

6.15 

23.18 

26.22 

21.14 

14.23 

15.24 

15.19 

27.18 

28.19 

24.15 

9.14 

10.15 

11.25 

18.   9 

19.10 

30.21 

5.14 

6.15 

8.11 

24.20 

30.26 

29.25 

15.24 

8.11 

11.15 

28.19 

26.23 

25.22 

11.15 

12.16 

12.16 

22.18 

22.17 

27.23 

14.23 

2.   6N. 

2.   6 

19.  16 

17.10 

32.27 

12.19 
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S2.28 

1.17 

D. 

31.26 

3.10 

32.27 

13.22 

28.14 

1.    6 

17.21 

18.  15 

3.    8  A 

Drawn. 

11.15 

28.24 

15.10 

11.18 

27.23 

19.10 

17.21 

6.15 

23     7 

17.22 

Var. 

17  22 

26.23 

19.  10 

2  U 

Drawn. 

9.13 

25.18 

13.  17 

8.11 

Drawn. 

17.14 

5.    9 

31.26 

25.22 

N. 

10.17 

14.    5 

6.    9 

18.25 

L 

11.16 

21.14 

7.32 

20.16 

29.22 

2.   6 

19.16 

16.18 

31.27 

11.20 

11.15 

29.25 

12.19 

19.15 

32.23 

25.22 

23.19 

13.17 

20.16 

4.    8 

24.19 

18.25 

2.    6 

25.21 

3.    8 

24.19 

Drawn. 

29.    6 

26.23 

11.  16  K. 

W.  wins. 

6.9F.G. 

2.18 

6.    9 

14.10 

28.24 

B. 

23.14 

22.17 

16.  30 

GABIBSft 

13.  17  E. 

13.17 

7.11 

Drawn. 

21.14 

11.  15     * 

24.20 

31.26 

15.10 

6.15 

22.17 

9.13 

6.    9 

11    16 

G. 

31.26 

8.11 

S2.28 

14.10 

26.23 

6.  10 

30.23 

23.19 

2.    6  D. 

7.14 

8.11 

15.    6 

27.    2 

4.    8Ttt 

28.24 

25.22 

10.    6 

1.17 

8.11 

25.22 

17.21 

18.25 

W.wins. 

25.22 

2.    6 

9.23 

26.23 

29.    6 

18.25 

11.  15 

27.23 

18.22A.R. 

11.18 

E. 

30.  14 

6.10 

6.    9 

25.18 

6.    2 

11.16 

13.  17  I. 

15.18 

23.18 

6.10 

5.    9 

15.  11 

27.23 

W.  wins. 

9.14 

15.    6 

19.15 

8.15 

2.  6n. 

L. 

18.   9 

1.17 

9.13 

19.10 

23.18 

5.14 

18.15 

23.19 

16.20 

17.21 

6.10 

2G.23 

11.18 

13.17 

24.19 

26.23 

27.  23  M. 

2.    6 

23.14 

26.23 

13.17 

11.16 

11.16 

24.20 

8.11 

18.  22  C. 

25.22 

28.  24 

28.24 

15.24 

29.25 

20.16 

18.25 

6.    9 

16.20 

28.19 

11.15 

22.26 

19.    6 

32.27 

32.28 

10. 15  a 

19.10 

16.11 

2.18 

Drawn. 

20.27 

19.10 

17.22 

26.31 

20.    6 

31.24 

6.16 

25.18 

11.   4 

1.10 

H. 

8.11 

17.10 

5.    9 

31.26 

19.  16 

11.16 

24.20 

7.14 

14.   6 

W.wins. 

12.19 

26.22 

W.wins. 

31.28 

7.32 

W.wins. 

17.26 

3.   7A3 

24.19 

C. 

31.22 

M. 

23.18 

13.17 

17.22 

F. 

16.20 

27.24 

14.23 

Pra-nn. 

15.10 

13.17 

32.27 

11.15 

27.18 

22.26 

28.24 

8.11 

24.20 

15.19 

A, 

19.15 

11.16 

22.18 

15.24 

30.26 

«.ie 

W.wins. 

26.23 

7.10 

28.19 

19.24 

15.  6 

16.20 

14.   7 

8.11 

29.25 
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1.   6 

21.17 

7.10 
17.14 
10.17 
25.21 
12.16 
21.14 

8.12 
14.    9 

6.10 

9.  6 
10.15 
18.14 
15.19 

6.  2 
1:?  23 
26  19 
16.23 
^18 
24.27 
14.10 
27.31 
10.  7 
31.26 

7.  3 
26.22 
18.14 
11.15 

3.  7 
Dravn. 

A. 

1.  6 
22.17 
18.22 
30.26 
22.31 
32.28 
31.24 
2S.  1 
11.15 

1.   6 

8.11 
29.25 
12. 1« 

6.  It 


15.18 
W.  wins. 

B. 

15.18 
22.  If 
11.18 
29.25 

1.  6 
30.26 

3.  7 
23.19 
13.17 
27.23 
W.  wins. 

C. 

6.  9 
30.26 
11. 15  E. 
23.28 
15.24 
2«.  19 

8.11 
19.16 
12.19 
23.16 

1.  6D. 
26.23 
11.15 
22.18 
15.22 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 
W.  wins. 

D. 
11.15 
16.11 
7.16 
20.11 
15.19 
11.  7 
19.24 

7.  2 
W.wias. 


E. 

1.    5 

32.27 

11.  15 
20.16 
15.24 
27.20 

12.  19 
23.16 

8.  12  F. 
16.11 

7.  16 
20.11 
W.  wins. 

F. 

8.11 
26.23 
11.15 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 
W.  wins. 

Var. 

9.13 
25.22 

6.  9 
27.23 

9.14 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
32.28 
15.24 
28.19 

7. 11 1. 
19.16 
12.19 
23.    7 

2.11 
26.23 
111.  15GJ1, 
20.16 

3.    7 
I  22.lt 


15.22 

10. 17 

23.19 

25.21 

14.18 

17.22 

17.14 

23.  19 

10.17 

22.26 

21.14 

21.17 

1.    6 

1.    6 

19.15 

18.14 

18.23 

6.  10 

30.25 

14.    9 

23.26 

8.12 

25.18 

9.    6 

26.30 

Drawn. 

Drawn. 

I. 

G. 

4.    8 

5.   9 

30.25 

23.19 

8.  11  K. 

11.15 

22.18 

19.16 

13.22 

15.19 

18.    9 

16.11 

5.14 

3.    8 

29.    5 

11.   7 

1.    5L. 

8.11 

26.22 

7.   2 

5.  14 

1.   6 

22.18 

22.18 

14.17 

13.22 

21.14 

2.    7 

10.17 

14.23 

19.15 

7.   6 

Drawn. 

W.wins. 

K. 

H. 

7.11 

4.   8 

22.18 

22.18 

13.22 

13.22 

18.    9 

18.    9 

6.14 

5.14 

25.    9 

30.25 

11.15 

22.26 

19.16 

31.22 

12.19 

3.    7 

23.16 

22.18 

8.12 

14.17 

16.11 

21,14 

h   6 

9.   6 

2.  9 

11.  7 
10.14 

7.   2 

3.  7 
2.18 

14.30 
21.17 
9.13 
10.14 
13.17 
14.10 
17.22 
Drawn* 

L. 

11.15 
19.16 

12.  19 
23.16 

1.  5 
16.  11 

7.16 
20.11 

5.14 
26.23 
15.18 
29.25 
18.  27 
31  24 
14.  18 
21.17 
18.23 
24.  19 
23.26 
25.21 
26.31 
17.14 
10.17 
21.14 
Drawa 

tGAIOESI 
22.17 
11.  15 
23.  Hf 
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EXAMPLES   OF  GAMES. 


8.11 

GAME  58. 

25.22 

A. 

28.19 

25.22 

11.  16 

3.    7 

24.19 

23.26 

4.    8 

22.18 

28.24 

7.10 

19.  15  A. 

29.25 

10.  14 

1.    5 

19.16 

11.  18 

9.13 

25.22 

23.19 

10.19 

22.15 

17.14 

8.  11 

14.  18 

25.22 

26.30 

10.17 

29.25 

Drawn. 

2.    7 

32.28 

19.10 

4.    8 

22.18 

13.17 

7.14 

24.20 

GAinK  59. 

7.10 

21.14 

22:18 

16.19 

11.  16 

18.15 

9.18 

14.23 

23.16 

22.18 

3.    7 

25.21 

21.14 

14.23 

10.14 

27.24 

30.26 

11.16 

27.18 

25.22 

20.27 

28.  24 D. 

27.18 

12.19 

8.11 

31.24 

26.23 

3.    7 

32.27 

29.25 

14.17 

15.10 

24.20 

9.14 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

8.11 

16.19 

18.    9 

18.15 

10.    6 

32.27 

5.14 

11.18 

GAME  60. 

18.22 

6.10 

22.  17  A. 

22.15 

11.15 

21.  17  E. 

25.21 

19.23 

16.  2U 

22.17 

23.18 

10.17 

26.  19 

26.  22  A. 

8.11 

6.    1 

21.14 

8.12 

14.18 

23.19 

11.16 

1.    6 

17.10 

23.14 

4.    8 

24.20 

27.24 

6.24 

9.18 

25.22 

16.19 

19.23 

28.19 

24.19 

9.13 

1.    6 

26.  19 

11.16 

7.11 

27.23 

18.15 

6.10 

20.11 

27.24 

6.    9 

17.14 

SO.  26 

7.32 

20.27 

23.18 

19.23 

10.17 

B.  wins. 

32.14 

9.14 

6.    1 

26.22 

11.18 

18.    9 

15.11 

17.26 

A. 

22.15 

5.14 

1.    6 

31.22 

27.23 

6.10 

26.23 

23.26 

2.    6 

8.12 

14.    7 

2.    6B. 

6.    1 

18. 15 

23.16 

2.18 

30.25 

26.30 

7.10 

12.19 

28.24 

6.    9 

1.    6 

20.16 

31.27 

3.    7 

31.27 

30.26 

10.14 

6.10 

21.17 

1.    5 

B.  wins. 

15.11 

27.23 

7.10 

23.18 

8.15 

3.    8 

17.14 

14.23 

A. 

19.    1 

23.17 

10.17 

27.  18 

32.28 

12.19 

8.12 

25.22 

12.  16t 

26.31 

24.15 

26.23 

18.25 

19.12 

28.24 

14.18 

12.36 

30.14 

10.14 

31.27 

1.    6 

30  23 

8.11 

17.10 

24.20 

Drawn. 

10.15 

Drawn. 

7.23 

8.   7 

22.17 

24.19 

12.    3 

7.10 

15.24 

27.24 

3.10 
24.    6 

21.17 
6.10 
25.21 
10.  6 
29.25 
B.  wina^ 

B. 

1.  5 
30.25 

5.  9 
32.27 

2.  6 
22.  18 
15.22  a 
25.18 
13.22 
24.20 
12.16 
19.12 
W.  wins. 

C. 

13.22 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
12.16 
19.12 
W.  win* 

D. 
21.17 
26.23 
15. 10 
8.11 
10.  6 
18.22 

6.  1 
23.18 

1.  0 
18.15 
17.14 
11.16 

6.   9 


DBAUOHTS. 
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16.19 

27.24 

17.14 

26.10 

13.17 

9.13 

8.12 

10.26 

17.26 

6.    2 

19.23 

24.19 

Drawn. 

30.23 

8.  11 

13.    9 

5.    9B. 

13.17 

2.    G 

23.26 

19.15 

B. 

23.19 

11.15 

9.    6 

10.  19 

3.    8 

17.22 

6.  10 

26.30 

23.18     . 

32.27 

25.21 

15.19 

14.10 

14.23 

5.    9C. 

22.26 

Drawn. 

5.    9 

21.    5 

22.18 

21.17 

B.  wins. 

7.10 

17.22 

9.13 

G. 

25.21 

26.17 

17. 14 

3.    7 

E. 

10.15 

13.29 

26.30 

25.21 

24.20 

28.24 

18.15 

19.15 

1.    6 

23.18 

19.28 

11.18 

30.26 

21.  14 

6.    1 

26.  10 

20.    2 

15.    8 

13.17 

6.    9 

16.19 

8.11 

26.22 

22.13 

1.    5 

21.17 

21.17 

14.    9 

15.31 

18.14 

Drawn. 

14.21 

22.    6 

30.25 

21.17 

^3.    7 

9.    2 

'31.  24 

14.21 

A. 

.   16 

Drawn 

28.19 

5.14 

11.  16 

!.>  ^-awn. 

5.    9 

22.26 

31.27 

E. 

Drawn. 

14.  18 

16.20 

C. 

15.19 

26.31 

23.18 

11.15 

25.21 

n. 

18.23 

14.23 

20.    4 

1.    6 

17.21 

11.15 

21.14 

15.31 

21.14 

20.16 

B.  wins. 

6.    9 

4.   8 

6.10 

12.19 

27.18 

1.   6 

14.   7 

27.23 

GAME  61. 

20.27 

8.    3 

3.10 

19.24 

22.17 

32.23 

Drawn. 

30.25 

28.10 

11.15 

4.    8 

Drawn. 

11.16 

23.19 

23.19 

■    D. 

23.19 

8.11 

8.11 

10.15 

F. 

16.23 

25.22 

28.24 

23.18 

15.18 

26.19 

9.13 

11.16 

14.23 

26.19 

8.12 

17.14 

24.20 

21.14 

1.    6 

18.14 

10.17 

16.23 

7.  10  F. 

22.15 

3.    8 

19.10 

26.19 

27.18 

11.18 

10.    7 

7.14 

1.   6 

10.17 

27.24 

8.11 

29.25 

25.21 

32.27 

13.17 

19.15 

2.    7 

6.10 

12. 16G.H. 

32.27 

W.  wins. 

27.23 

21.17 

27.23 

17.21 

6. 10  A. 

7.11 

8. 12  E. 

19.15 

GAME  62. 

31.27 

14.    7 

28.24 

6.    9 

11.  15 

4.    8 

3.10 

5.    9 

15.  10 

22.17 

24.20 

19.16 

23.19 

9.  13 

8.11 

12.  16  D. 

12.19 

16.23 

10.   6 

23.19 

4.   8 

25.22 

9.13 
17.14 
10.17 
19.10 

7.14 
29.25 

2.    7 
27.23 
11.  16R 
22.18 

6.10 
18.    9 

5.14 
24.20 
16.19  a 
23.16 
12.19 
32.27 

1.  6 
27.23 

8.12 
23.16 
12.19 
31.27 
14.  18 
21.  14A. 
10.17 
25.22 
18.25 
Drawn. 

A. 

10.15 
25.22 

6.10 
27.23 
19.24 
28.19 
15.24 
20.16 
10.15 
16.12 

7.10 
23.18 
14  23 
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21.    7 

11.15 

22.18 

8.11 

19.16 

31.27 

3.10 

30.26 

8.11 

23.19 

12.19 

W.wina 

26.19 

7.11 

18.    9 

4.    8 

24.    8 

24.27 

26.23 

5.14 

25.22 

10.14 

D. 

12.    8 

15.  18 

24.20 

9.13 

Drawn. 

5.    9 

15.24 

31.26 

11.15 

17.14 

14.    5 

22.18 

18.27 

20.11 

10.17 

B. 

7.14 

27.31 

32.23 

7.  16 

19.10 

12.  16 

25.22 

8.    3 

11.15 

25.22 

7.14 

28.24 

3.   7 

31.27 

25.22 

16.19 

29.25 

10.  15  C. 

31.27 

3.    7 

W.  wins. 

23.16 

2.    7 

23.18 

14.17 

27.23 

12.19 

27.23 

14.23 

27.18 

7.14 

GAME  63. 

27.23 

6.10 

26.12 

19.24 

13.17 

11.15 

1.    6 

24.20 

17.26 

18.14 

14.21 

22.17 

23.16 

11.  15  B. 

30.23 

W.wina. 

23.14 

8.11 

14.18 

28.24 

5.    9 

Drawn. 

23.19 

21.    7 

8.11 

32.28 

E. 

4.    8 

18.25 

31.  27  E. 

1.    5 

32.28 

B. 

25.22 

30.21 

12.16 

24.19 

5.    9B. 

11.15 

9.13 

2.20 

23.18 

15.24 

24.19 

31.27 

17.14 

Drawn. 

14.  2S 

28.19 

15.24 

8.11 

10.17 

26.12 

13.17 

28.19 

24.20 

19.  10 

B. 

17.26 

21.14 

1.    5  0 

15.19 

7.14 

6.10 

30.23 

9.27 

19.16 

23.16 

29.25 

24.20 

5.   9  A. 

31.24 

12.19 

12.19 

3.    7 

1.    6 

25.22 

Drawn. 

23.16 

27.23 

27.23 

28.24 

1.    5 

10.15 

3.    8 

11.  16  B. 

6.    9 

21.17 

C. 

31.27 

23.16 

31.27 

24.19 

9.14 

8.12 

15.18 

8.12 

8.  11  A. 

2.    6 

20.16 

24.19 

22.    8 

32.27 

22.18 

32.28 

14.21 

10.15 

3.19 

12.19 

16.20 

14.18 

23.18 

19.10 

26.22 

27.23 

18.    9 

22.  15 

11.20 

16.19 

13.26 

11.15 

5.14 

11.27 

Drawn. 

23.16 

30.16 

23.16 

23.19 

31.24 

12.19 

7.10 

15.19 

11.16 

10.  14 

A. 

22.18 

16.11 

16.11 

19.  15 

25.22 

13.17 

15.23 

10.15 

7.16 

7.10 

7.11 

21.14 

21.14 

27.24 

Drawn. 

25.22 

30.25 

10.17 

13.  17  D. 

15.18 

10.19 

14.18 

32.28 

25.21 

11.   7 

C. 

24.15 

22.15 

17.22 

11.15 

13.17 

8.11 

14.18 

11.18 

25.18 

20.16 

7.    2 

28.24 

21.14 

Drawn. 

15.22 

5.    9 

9.13 

10.15 

Drawn. 

12.    8 

14.   5 

2.    6 

23.19 

GAME  64. 

3.12 

7.14 

17.22 

16.23 

A. 

11.15 

23.19 

16.11 

6.    9 

».W 

6.10 

22.17 

7.10 

15.lt 

22.2» 
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24  19 

8.11 

11.18 

18.   9 

22.  17 

D. 

29  25 

22.18 

23.    5 

5.14 

9.14 

8.11 

19  15 

24.23 

4.    8 

23.19 

24.20 

17.14 

25.22 

30.26 

22.18 

6.    9  0. 

15.24 

10.17 

15.10 

28.32 

7.11 

25.22 

28.19 

21.  14 

22.26 

21.17 

5.22 

9.13 

11.15 

4.    8 

20.  16 

13.22 

1.16 

22. 17 

W.wina. 

24.19 

26.23 

26.17 

18.15 

13.22 

15.  2 1 

16.12 

32.28 

16.  23 

26.17 

C. 

28.19 

23.19 

17.14 

26.19 

8.11 

8.11 

11.16 

10.    7 

10.17 

3.    7 

29.25 

25.22 

26.23 

19.15 

19.15 

22.17 

14.18 

3.    8 

16.20 

7.    2 

28.24 

7.11 

27.23 

22.17 

32.27 

15.10 

15.    8 

31.26 

18.27 

11.16 

8.11 

12.    8 

24.19 

11.18 

32.23 

26.22 

29.25 

13.17 

18.14 

27.24 

11.  16  A. 

16.23 

Drawn. 

8.    3 

19.15 

20.27 

24.20 

27.    9 

17.22 

8.    3 

32.    7 

15.24 

6.13 

GAMEOf 

%    7 

7.11 

2.11 

20.11 

30.26 

22.18 

25.22 

3.    8 

17.14 

7.16 

le.  16  D. 

9.13 

9.13 

17.22 

11.16 

28.19 

32.27 

25.22 

18.23 

14.10 

.28.24 

10.15 

16.20 

5.    9  A. 

fS.    9 

15.    6 

IG.  23 

19.10 

24.19 

29.25 

Drawn. 

8.15 

26.19 

2.    6 

15.24 

10.15 

22.25 

Drawn. 

Drawn. 

28.  19 

21.17 

F. 

31.27 

8.11 

7.10 

14.18 

25.30 

A. 

A. 

17.14 

25.21 

23.14 

27.24 

1.    5 

2.    6 

10.17 

1.   5 

1,   6 

30.26 

18.15 

30.26 

21.14 

23.19 

24.19 

24.  19 

8.  11 

6.    9B. 

4.    8 

9.14 

15.24 

26.30 

15.    8 

26.22 

29.25 

1^.   9 

28.19 

19.16 

4.11 

9.  14 

8.12 

5.14 

11.15 

Drawn. 

22.  18 

31.26 

26.23 

26.23 

20.16 

9.13 

4.    8 

1.    6 

6.    9B, 

15.24 

GAME  65. 

18.    9 

17.13 

14.   9 

30.26 

16.11 

9.14 

5.14 

1.    6 

6.10 

11.  16C.Dt 

Drawn. 

22.18 

25.22 

24.20 

22.18 

24.20 

5.    9 

11.15 

15.24 

11.15 

15.24 

0. 

25.22 

22.17 

28.19 

18.11 

28.19 

3.    8 

11.16 

15.24 

Drawn. 

7.16 

3.    7B. 

23.18 

29.25 

28.19 

25.22 

20.11 

14.23 

16.20 

Drawn. 

B. 

10.14 

8.24 

21.   5 

24.19 

4.    8 

19.15 

27.20 

11.15 

8.  11  A. 

GAnnsee 

25.22 

16.19 

12.  16  F, 

25.21 

21.17 

9.14 

6.    9 

23.16 

20.11 

15.24 

14.21 

22.18 

17.13 

12.19 

7.1ft 

26.19 

18.15 

11.15 

1.    6 

Drawn. 

32.28 

EXAMPLES   OF  GAMES. 


28. 

24 

16. 

20 

24. 

19 

8. 

11 

19. 

16 

20. 

24 

16. 

7 

2. 

11 

22. 

18 

13. 

22 

26. 

17 

10. 

15 

Drawn. 

B. 

15. 

18 

22. 

15 

13. 

22 

30.26 

11. 

18 

Drawn. 

A. 

11. 

16 

29. 

25 

16. 

19 

23. 

16 

12. 

19 

24. 

15 

10. 

19 

27. 

24 

7 

10 

24 

15 

10 

19 

31 

27 

2 

7 

27 

24 

7 

10 

24 

15 

10 

19 

32.27 

3 

7 

18.14 

7 

11 

27.24 

6, 

9 

24.15 
11.18 
22.15 
9.18 
15.10 

5.  9 

10.  7 
8.12 
7.  3 
4.    8 

26.22 
18.23 
21.17 
23.27 
17.14 

9.18 
22.15 
27.31 

3.   7 

1.  6 
7.   2 

6.  9 

2.  7 
13.17 

7.11 
9.14 

11.  4 
17.21 
25.22 
14.18 
22.  17 
W.-wins. 

C. 

2.  6 
24.  19 
15.24 
28.19 
Drawn. 

D. 

3.  7 
24.20 
15.24 
28.19 
11.15 
20.16 


15.24 
27.20 
12.19 
23.16 
Drawn. 

E. 

8.11 

27.24 

3.  7 
32.28 

4.  8 
22.18 
13.22 
26.17 

9.1.^ 
18.  9 
13.22 
21.17 
22.25 
17.13 
10.14 

9.  6 
W.  wing. 

P. 

7.11 
23.19 

4.  8G. 
32.28 
11.15 
28.24 
14.18 
Drawn. 

G. 
11.15 

32.28 
15.24 
28.19 
4.  8 
19.15 
Drawn. 

GAME  68 

22.18 
9.14 


18.    9 

8.15 

14.18 

5.  14  B. 

16.11 

23.  14 

25.22 

14.18 

16.32 

11.15 

Drawn. 

14.10 

23.  19 

7.14 

8.11 

A. 

6.    1 

22.17 

32.28 

14.17 

3.    8D. 

16.19 

13.   6 

29.25 

23.16 

2.    9 

11.16 

14.18 

21. 14 

17.  13 

28.19 

9.18 

16.23 

18.25 

Drawa, 

27.    9 

17.14 

1.    5 

15.24 

C. 

25.22 

14.    7 

30.26 

5.14 

24.27 

16.20 

22.17 

31.24 

18.15 

12.  16  E. 

4.    8 

2.   6 

26.23 

Drawn. 

15.11 

16.20 

7.16 

24. 19  F. 

B. 

22.18 

15.24 

6.13 

10.15 

28.19 

25.22 

18.11 

7.11 

11.15 

14.18 

30.25G. 

23.18 

23.    5 

20.24 

5.    9 

16.30 

25.22 

18.  11 

11.   " 

11.15 

8.15 

Drawn 

19.16 

26.23 

8.12 

4.    8 

D. 

16.11 

23.18 

6.   9 

12.16 

8.11 

17.13 

11.    7  A. 

27.23 

1.   5 

2.11 

10.  14 

13.   6 

32.28 

24.19 

2.   9 

24.27 

15.24 

29.25 

31.24 

28.  19 

4.   8 

16.20 

7  10 

27.23 

24.19 

32.27 

14.17 

15.24 

3.    7 

21.14 

28.  19 

29.25 

9.27 

11.15 

11.16 

32.23 

19.16 

18.  15  C. 

5.   9 

4.    8 

1.    5 

25.22 

16.11 

15.    6 

9.14 

15.19 

13.17 

30.25 

23.16 

22.13 

14.18 
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23.14 
10.17 
22.13 
W.  wins. 

E. 

7.11 
26.23 
15.18 
23.19 
18.22 
19.15 
11.18 
24.  19 

6.  9 
W.  wins. 

F. 

32.27 

8.11 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 
11.  15 
19.16 

7.11 
16.  7 

2.11 
30.26 


4.    8 

25.22 

24.20 

22.15 

26.22 

8.11 

16.19 

11.  18 

8.  12 

22.18 

27.23 

29.25 

27.24 

15.22 

19.24 

8.  11 

Drawn. 

19.15 

14.    9 

24.19 

Drawn. 

5.14 

4.    8 

G. 

18.    9 

28.24 

19.  16 

GAME  69. 

24.28 

1.    6 

8.  12 

9.13 

9.    5 

24.20 

16.   7 

22.18 

7.10 

'6.  10 

2.11 

10.15 

23.18 

32.28 

31.  26  H. 

25.22 

15.  19 

10.17 

11.15 

6.10 

18.  14 

23.14 

3^.28 

18.14 

10.17 

2.    6B. 

15.  18 

10.17 

21.14 

27.24 

23.19 

21.14 

2.    7 

17.21 

18.22 

15.  19  A. 

22.18 

25.22 

26.23 

24.15 

7.10 

6.    9C. 

4.    8 

11.25 

14.    7 

-22.  18 

19.15 

30.21 

3.10 

13.17 

Drawn. 

8.11 

18.15 

26.22 

29.25 

11.18 

17.26 

H. 

11.15 

26.23 

31.22 

23.19 

25.22 

18.27 

9.13 

4.    8 

4.    8 

31.    6 

19.15 

30.25 

23.18 

Drawn. 

W.Wins. 

20.24 

8.11 

32.28 

28.24 

A. 

B. 

11.25 

12.16 

16.18 

11. 16 

20.  4 
3.  8 
4.11 

7.32 
14.10 
17.21 
25.22 

5.  9 
10.  6 

9.  14 

6.  1 
W.  wins 

C. 

6.10 
22.17 
13.22 
26.17 
11.15 
31.26 

8.11 
26.22 

3.  8 
19.16 
12.19 
22.18 
15.22 
24.  6 
W.  wina 


8T9BOES'  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  OP  150  CRITIOAl* 

POSITIONS,   TO  BE   WON   OE  DRAWN   BY 

SCIENTIFIC  PLAY. 


•»♦  Throughout  these  Critical  Situations  the  White  are  supposed  tt 
have  occupied  the  lower  half  of  the  board:  their  men  are,  consequently, 
moTiug  upwards. 


No.  1.    White  to  move  and  win 


No.  2.    White  to  move  and  win. 


*  This  situation  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  games,  and  ought : 
understood. 


t  This  situation  often  occurs  when  each  player  has  equal  men  on  difTerent 
of  the  board;  Black,  however,  not  being  able  to  extricate  those  ma, 
aaraw. 
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fS 


No.  7.  Either  to  wjo-ce,  B.  winA  No.  8.    While  to  muve  and  vnn. 


■  MM: 

M©1 


No.  9.   YTAtie  to  mov€  tmd  win.  No.  10.  Black  to  move  and  win. 


^SftK 

S 

^fSgg 

*  This  situation,  though  apparently  simple,  should  be  noted. 
t  White  loses  through  being  unable  to  keep  command  of  square  20. 


^3  CRmcAL  posmoivs. 

Kr«  11.   White  to  move  and  win.  No.  12.   WhiU  to  move  tmdircm. 


i^ 

S 

m 

sp   ^1 

m 

M 

^C 

Oh 

Oil  11 

M 

H®n| 

p 

sg 

3 

E 

■n^p 

u 

■        Ip^M 

^■q 

itM 

s 

No.  13.   White  to  move  and  win.i  No.  14.    White  to  movt  and  tein. 


No.  15.  B.  to  move,  W.  to  win.*  Na  16.   WhiU  to  more  and  win. 


■ 

■1 

i 

■ 

I#p 

1 

^^^H 

■ 

■ 

£ 

|7b 

■ 

I 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

*  Similar  eadings  often  occur. 
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No.  i7.  B.  to  more,  W.  to  draw*  No.  18.   White  to  rrwve  anrf  win  t 


IVWU 

KiS^V^ 

mbi^m 

m^ 

No.  19.  B.  to  move  W.  to  iw«.t 

No.20.jrA»te   lonuweom/tmn. 

H    %-^    ^^     MB    ^  I  MB  '  ■■ '' '  y?i!f    BB    i 

HB     Hi     IH    'BB I      IT^     m   •  |H|    .  HI 


RSSa 


No.  21.    White  to  muve  and  win.  No.  22.    White  to  move  and  win. 


■EBZDEB 


K^3-3*i 


•  An  instructive  position.  \  A  very  neat  piece  of  play. 

1  White  can  force  the  game  in  a  ftw  moves.     Three  kings  win  — -" 
two,  whenever  the  Black  are  in  the  donhle  comers,  as  abovo. 
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No.  28. 

ORinOAI. 

White  to  move  and  draw. 

PC 

8ITI0N8 

No.  24. 

White  to  move 

mdwim. 

rw^ 

jPUpp 

■ 

^ 

f^ 

■^ 

■7 

■ 

■ 

; 

■ 

■HR 

m 
! 

s 

3 
•J 

; 

@ 

5 

■ 

^^HH 

■ 

O 

Ti@ 

_ 

■  ! 

No.a6.    W  kits  to  move  and  win.  No.  80.  Biack  to  move  ami  dram. 


^ 

^m 

« 

< 

■p 

s 

■SPI 

iQ 

ErQ'yl 

"D| 

No.  27.    H'/ifVe  to  r-.  »ce  an<i  wn.  No.  28.     White  to  move  and  vnn. 


JNO. 

27.     M  / 

>(e  I 

r<  r-,  '•ce  and 

wilt. 

. 

• 

vy 

■ 

^ 

s 

Affl 

s 

■ 

□  ■  1 

■mLJ 

1 

1^ 

■  ■ 

ra 

■1^ 

1* 

P 

:   B 

. 
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No.  29.    IVhile  to  move  and  win.  No.  30.    White  to  more  and\ 


\ 

\ 

■ 

■ 

• 

■ 
■ 
■ 

r 

■ 

i 

I 

—m  1 

ITJ 

Ib^HI 

■ 

n^^Jil 

JSn 

t 

fl^ 

■oUI 

No.  81.  White  to  move  and  tcin.  Mo.  82.  White   to  move  and  win. 


: 

m 

■ 

1 
g 

o 

i 

■ 
■ 
■ 

i 

■ 

P 

■ 

^ 

; 

I 

No.  83.  Black  to  move  and  mn.  No.  34,   White  to  move  and  win. 


■&o^-:h»« 
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No.  86.    WTtiU  to  wwe  and  win.  No.  36.  B.  to  more,  FT 


Ml    ■£» 

M^prji 

pfi^ 

■iio 

dS 

1^ 

jii^^H 

t^Wt 

llil   al 

2   ^^ 

No.  37.   WkiU  to  nt'^vc  nud  I  -ni.  No.  38.  IV kite  to  move  ntid 


!■•■ 

n  m  ij 

[mIJI 

HMH 

pB£|i 

■nSI 

i£||2JH 

ojHI^BhI 

pllio 

oErfl 

No.  39.    Wh'tt  to  viore  and  u-in  *  Xo.  4">.   B.  to  mtwr,  W.  to  wii 


|hj| 

iii#jg(i| 

Dl 

■Ob[3 

Obl_ 

■•■mH 

P? 

©H^B^ 

k.fl 

fm^ 

■   ■rj 

jiObI 

"■jS 

P^pl^ 

Bpp|o| 

Tliia  positioi:,  though  it  could  never  occur  in  play,  is  not  the  less  curioitt 
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No.  41.  B.  to  move,  W.  to  draw.  No.  42.    White  to  rurrt,  B.  mru.* 


[^ 

iy 

bljI 

Db 

^Hl 

IN' 

H~jj 

l^jH 

Srai 

wtm 

s 

oll^i 

m 

Ho.  43.   White  to  move  and  uoin.  No.  44.  jflack  to  move  and  win 


p 

Jl@ll   ll 

i^pIj 

■ 

@ 

■~jh|  H 

[•■ 

■ 

bvfl 

WW 


^^ 


Ko.  45.   TFAite  to  move  and  toin.  No.  46.    White  to  move  and  tnn. 


||B[HB_Ji_ 

•1 

eP^^ 

J' 

m 

a 

*  The  same  as  No.  41.  ivith  the  difference  of  the  more. 


CEITICAL   POSITIONS. 

Ho.  47.    IT h iff  to  move  and  win  No.  48.    White  to  mm-e  and  j 


H~W~H#~ 

Kj 

JB 

Hi   1 

©IB 

s 

pMmr 

"■ 

|%pLJi 

■^ 

^H      11 

■     ^H 

®hIj| 

*      '         '^■^'\'m 

Na  49.    »r/.tto  < 

-K 

Si^ 

jtt  and  icin. 

gSj 

lA^ 

K   1 

fBlO 

wm 

1 

Jl^tk 

■     ■: 

•1 

■     1 

IP^J^^ 

11^11111^ 

1 

■     ■ 

ll   B^H 

Wmwm 

LJ 

mjm 

No.  61.    WhUe  to  move  and  win. 

No. 

52.    WhiU  to  move  and  win. 

!■•■©■ 

ti 

m"r 

~T| 

ri 

LJOl^li 

■ 

1 

■ 

D 

■ 

|I|£PH    W^ 

■ 

□ 

□ 

■ 

■1 

L 

■ 

■ 

■  . 

■  ■'■ 

■ 

P 

S 

■ 

■  1 

D«- 

■ 

r 

■ 

iT 

1. 

^ 

■ 

■■ 

% 

H 

J" 
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No.  53.   White  to  move  and  tain.  No.  54.    While  to  move  and  tein. 


No.  55.   White  to  move  avd  win.  No.  66.   White  to  move  and 


pni 

• 

■ 

—PLil 

[[oiB 

II 

■ 

Sj 

hT^i 

o 

||»M 

1 

■r^Hi 

n    ■ 

o 

■ 

VQ 

LP^^ 

1 

PI  p 

nH 

1 

B  ill 

K 

HMJI 

l^" 

h_jbljii_jI 

M 

i^Wbj 

ImI 

■■^■jbI 

If* 

■    li'__^    ll 

Di 

■^■■H 

No.  57.  B.  to  move,  W.  to  vrin.  No.  58.    White  to  move  and  win. 


[■•Jjjjl 

riBo 

""■^ 

I^B, 

r» 

3 

g 

^B^) 

■OB 

3 

&c 

■  •jlll 

■oJi 

m| 
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No.  59.     Wlite  to  mone  and  toin  No.  60.    White  In  nvwe  jnd  \ 


- 

^HJi 

ir» 

■ 

^ 

\ 

|[f^ 

g 

%!■_  ■ 

1  BiJ 

■ 

i^ 

No.  01.    fVhiU  to  move  nnd  toin. 

No.62.<irAitetom<»e, 

B.wbu. 

mVJ^ 

^ 

■  iJ 

~m 

n 

la 

■© 

■ 

JVjrm 

^ 

K 

a 

a 

■H 

m    ^Bi     HO 

. 

Hoil 

ITpi^H®™ 

Tm 

^ 

: 

a 

Sj 

IfO'^p" 

bm 

M^M 

ITh   n^B 

o.rt 

|l] 

£. 

■1 

No.  63.    (T/it^e  (o  more  antf  torn.  No.  64.    White  to  move  and  toin. 


MM  a 
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No.  65.   White  to  move  and  win.  No.  66.   White  to  move  and  «m. 


E 

^■^IL 

3 

■ 

11   ^ 

iSm 

wC 

jijj^^ 

Jfm 

IPp-pi 

»P  p  1 

|[    iB 

JJIMiMH 

IH_' 

oil   ■   1 
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No.  67. 

WMU  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  68.  Black  to  move  andwin. 
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No.  89.    WhiUto 


No.  70   White  to  move  and  win. 


CRITICAL  POSITIONS. 
Tl.    White  to  move  and  win.  No.  ^2.    White  to  move  and  wim. 
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No.  77.   White  to  mow  and  mn.  No.  78.  Blact  to  move  and  MMk 
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No.  79.  Black  to  move  and  draw.  No.  80.    WiSte  to  move  and  win. 


No.  81.   White  to  move  and  win.  No.  81.   White  to  move  and  win. 
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Ko.  88.    White  to  move  and  icin  Xo.  84.    White  to  move  and  i 


No.  85. 

WiiiU  to  move  and  win. 

ISO.  86.    WhiU  to  move  a 

ndwin. 
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No.  87.    White  to  move  and  win.  No.  88.    White  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  89.  Black  to  move  and  trin.  No.  90.   WhU*  to  mote  ami  win. 
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11 

■ 

No.  91.  Block  to  move  and  draw.  No.  92.    White  to  move  and  torn. 
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No.  93.   White  to  move  and  win. 

No.  94.   WhUe  to  mcne  and  win. 
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Na.  95.    Bli<_'k  to  Tiutve  andvnn.  N     OG.    BUch  to  mox'e  andt 


jii 


kV^J^^^'n', 


-^    m 


pwstfi^rvyvy 

Na  97.    WhUe  to  move  and  win.          No.  98.  Black  tdmove,  W.  to  wiM. 
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No.  99.    »rAt7e  to  move  and  id 

In. 

No. 

1 00.     Black  to  move  and  mn. 
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No.  101    Slnchtomtme  andioin.         No.  102.    White  to  move  artdu)im. 


No.  103.    fVhite  to  move  and 


I 
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No.  104. 

WkUt^tomoce 

am;  torn. 
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No.  105.    White  to  move 


No.  106. 

Black  to 

move  and  mm. 
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No.  107.    WhiU  to  nove  amd  win.  No.  lOS.    Whilt.  to  mn-e  and  win. 
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Ko.  109.    WhiU  to  moot  and  win.         No.  1 10.    WhiU  to  mow  and  wm. 
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No.  111.    ITAt^e  to  move  and  tcm.        No.  1 1 2.      White  to  move  and  win. 
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113.   WhiU  to  move  aadtrin.         No.  114.    White  to  move  emdvm. 
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No.  115.    ITAiie  to  move  and  win.         Nc  1 16.    White  to  move  and 
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No.  117.    White  to  move  and  vfin         No.  IIS.    W hiU  to  move  and  win. 
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No.  119.    White  to  move  and  win.  No.  120.   Bla<-k  to  more  andt 
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No.  123.  Black  to  move  awl  wn.         No.  124.      White  to  movf  ind  rrin. 
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No.  125.    White  to  move  and  tmn.         No.  126.    White  to  move  and  wim. 
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■ 

No.  127.    White  to  iiun't  (rrfl  win.  N).  128.    White  to  move  and  i 
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No.  129.   WkiU  to  move  and  win.        No.  130.    Wbitt  to  tiumand 
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Nt>.  131.    White  to  move  and  win.         No.  132.    White  to  moct  and  i 
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rrk 

©■1 

No.  133.    WktUtomove 


%' '  ^H ''"<-  ^H  '"<!<  ^H"»"  ^H 


No.  134.   ^fod;  to  moot  andwim. 
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S 

No.  1 35.    WhiU  to  move  and  »  n.        No.  136.      White  to  move  and  tain. 
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ff^^i 
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No.  137.    White  to  move  and  toin.         No.  138.    White  lo  mnve  nndwtn. 
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No.  1 3 J.  £lrttifc  <o  move  and  win.  No.  140.    White  to  move  and  win. 
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141.    H'Ai/e  to  now  and  win.        No.  142.    FFAite  to  tnoce  and  imn. 


2o0  CRTTTCAL  POSITIONS. 

No.  143.    Whit€  to  move  and  vtin.  No.  144.    White  to  move  and  win* 
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No.  146.    White  to  move  and  to'n.        No.  146.    White  to  vtooe  and  draw. 
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No.  147.    White  to  \ 


No.  \i-<.    White 
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No.  149.    Wli'te  to  move  and  win.  Mo.  150.    White  to  move  (utdtDim. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  FOREGOING  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  POSITIONS- 


No.  1. 
27.32 
28.24 
23.18 
24.  28  A, 
18.15 
28.24 
32.28 
24.27 
15. 1.8 
12.16 
28.32 
27.24 
18.15 
24.28 
15.11 
16.19 
32.27 
28.32 
27.31 
19.23 
11.15 
32.28 
16.19 

A. 
12.16 
18. 15 
16.  20 


I  15. 18 

24.  19 

32.  28 

19. 16 

18.23 

16.  11 

!  23.  19 

I  11.    8 

1  28.  32 

I     8.  11 

I  32.  27 

I  11.    8 

1  27.  23 

8.    3 

23.18 

3.    8 

18.15 

No.  2. 
30.26 
27.23 
19.  15 
23.30 
15.19 
21.25 
22.29 
30.26 
29.25 
26.31 


25.22 

30.26 

20.24      1 

31.27 

21.30 

32.27 

22.  18 

6.    9 

15.  19 

27.32 

27.20 

18.23 

No.  6. 

28.32 

32.28 

27.24 

23.27 

18.15 

No.  8. 

28.32 

24.20 

32.27 

19.23 

15.11 

28.32 

32.28 

20.24 

27.24 

See  No.  I. 

19.23 

19.28 

24.20 

26.23 

No.  3. 

7.10 

No.  7. 

No.  9. 

9.13 

31.27 

13.    9 

10.14 

22.18 

6.13 

13.    9 

27.24 

15.    6 

14.10 

18.15 

2.    9 

24.27 

19.15 

No.  4. 

23.19 

7.11 

27.23 

27.24 

15.10 

25.29 

19.16 

11.15 

23.18 

24.20 

28.24 

29.25 

15.11 

8.11 

26.30 

20.24 

10.    6 

16.20 

15.18 

No.  5. 

24.27 

24.19 

24.19 

11.15 

15.  24 

27.31 

No.  10. 
12.16 
24.20 
15.10 
20.11 

10.  1 

11.  7 

No.  11. 

26.23 
32.28 
27.32 
28.24 
32.28 
24.20 
23.19 
20.24 
19.  15 
24.27 
15.18 

3.  8 
18.15 

8.12 
28.32 
27.24 
15.11 
24.28 
32.27 
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27  24 

5.   9 

No.  19. 

26.22 

e.  2 

32.28 

12.    8 

6.10 

14.18 

24.19 

9.13 

19.23 

16.11 

N/).  32. 

28.32 

26.30 

19.23 

11.15 

17.22 

No.  20. 

No.  25. 

25.29 

32.28 

8.    4 

7.10 

24.  19 

17.21 

15.18 

13.17 

15.19 

16.23 

28.32 

4.    8 

21.  17 

22.18 

No.  33. 

18.23 

17.21 

9.14 

3.    8 

S2.28 

8.11 

10.15 

No.  26. 

12.   3 

23.27 

22.25 

24.27 

17.13 

28.32 

11.16 

No.  21. 

15.11 

19.23 

26.29 

27.23 

27.23 

No.  34. 

32.28 

15.  18 

32.27 

11.15 

25.21 

Bee  No.  1. 

29.25 

23.18 

23.27 

26.17 

30.26 

27.23 

15.19 

29.25 

No.  12. 

18.15 

27.32 

15.11 

No.  16. 

23.19 

No.  35. 

3.    8 

17.22 

15.10 

No.  27. 

10.    7 

iO.  15 

18.25 

19.12 

22.18 

15.    8 

8.   3 

27.23 

10.    6 

15.22 

2.    6 

16.19 

12.16 

17.26 

12.   8 

No.  17. 

28.32 

No.  36. 

14.17 

No.  22. 

27.24 

4.    8 

No.  13. 

23.26 

26.23 

19.28 

19.23 

18.22 

15.10 

18.22 

26.23 

8.11 

17.26 

22.25 

23.18 

24.28 

27.31 

17.21 

16.19 

No.  28. 

11.16 

25.22 

18.15 

11.    7 

23.27 

No.  14. 

10.14 

22.26 

3.10 

6.10 

26.22 

26.30 

30.16 

2.    7 

28.32 

12.19 

14.17 

12.19 

16.20 

22.15 

22.18 

13.    9 

No.  29. 

32.28 

19.23 

6.13 

30.25 

20.16 

No.  18. 

15.11 

21.30 

No.  37. 

23.27 

18.15 

13.17 

8.11 

10.    6 

25.21 

6.    1 

LIO 

17.22 

14.   9 

No.  23. 

No.  30. 

23.19 

21.17 

24.28 

15.19 

32.27 

8.11 

27.32 

23.19 

8.11 

28.32 

31.27 

17.14 

1.    6 

19.23 

7.10 

6.    9 

82.27 

9.    6 

11.15 

32.23 

27.23 

15.11 

28.32 
19.24 

23.27 

10.14 

No.  38. 

No.  15. 

6.   1 

No.  24. 

Na31. 
12.    8 
11.   4 

29.25 

13.17 

24.19 

18.16 

1.    6 

m.» 

9.14 

25.22 

BftAU^fiTS. 
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3.   8 

B. 

2.   6 

19.24 

NaOT 

fto.41. 

24.20 

21.17 

28.19 

2.   6 

24.28 

8.11 

26.23 

No.  52. 

26.23 

15.18 

31.27 

6.    I 

17.13 

17.14 

6.10 

23.19 

11.15 

10.14 

10.17 

No.  60. 

18.22 

27.31 

1.    6 

1.    5 

9.13 

32.27 

10.14 

19.24 

15.19 

23,19 

23.32 

22.25 

32.27 

20.16 

16.12 

No.  53. 

26.23 

7.    2 

24.20 

18.23 

19.15 

30.26 

25.29 

27.32 

26.22 

6.    1 

22.31 

No.  61. 

2.    7 

22.18 

23.28 

15.10 

7.11 

11.15 

29.25 

81.27 

16.11 

1.   5 

23.30 

7.10 

26.30 

10.   6 

No.  54. 

32.  2r 

25.21 

No.  42. 

11.    T 

25.24 

10.15 

32.28 

30.23 

.^0.45. 

20.27 

No.  62. 

13.17 

24.20 

7.10 

25.22 

6.10 

15.19 

28.32 

A. 

14.   7 

27.32 

17.22 

22.18 

24.19 

6.   2 

No.  55. 

10.19 

19.23 

31.27 

18.23 

10.   6 

32.28 

23.19 

19.16 

No.  46. 

23.14 

- 

No.  68 

27.31 

9.14 

15.10 

5.    1 

No.  63. 

13.   9 

19.24 

10.   6 

2.    9 

19.24 

11.20 

32.27 

23.27 

No.  47. 

1.   5 

20.27 

9.    2 

24.28 

6.    1 

11.   7 

18.22 

20.24 

27.32 

14.10 

No.  56. 

12.16 

18.22 

30.25 

No.  48. 

13.    9 

No.  64. 

24.28 

31.27 

•27.31 

11.   8 

5.14 

21.17 

16.19 

22.26 

25.21 

6.10 

9.13 

28.32 

30.23 

31.26 

No.  49. 

10.15 

19.24 

28.24 

16. 12  B. 

10.    7 

No.  57. 

19.10 

10.14 

2.11 

22.18 

18.14 

No.  69 

No.  43. 

1.    5 

19.15 

14.17 

13.22 

18.14 

22.17 

26.23 

18.11 

14.16 

9.18 

21.25 

6.    1 

No.  50. 

10.14 

26.22 

17.13 

23.19 

21.25 

No.  65. 

18.25 

25.30 

1.   6 

2.   7 

No.  58. 

22.25 

24.19 

14.    9 

19.15 

25.30 

10.15 

21.30 

6.10 

6.    2 

7.11 

17.21 

6.    2 

No.  70 

3.    7 

15.11 

30.26 

19.16 

20.16 

11.   2 

2.    6 

18.14 

12.19 

No.  66. 

19.10 

9.   6 

3.    7 

26.23 

15.24 

22.18 

11.   7 

6.10 

14.10 

22.25 

13.17 

No.  44. 

14.18 

22.18 

24.19 

10.    6 

Nb.n 

14.18 

10.    3 

2.    9 

21.17 

80. 26  A. 

18.14 

No.  51. 

No.  59. 

18.14 

14.21 

9.14 

9.   6 

30.26 

15.  IS 

10.  6 

l.K> 

22.18 

^4 


CBiTTCAi  poernom. 


«fo.Ti 

No.  78. 

22.26 

15.18 

•    «.  10 

£4.20 

5.    9 

11.16 

9.    6 

19.10 

13.    6 

20.11 

No.  92. 

10.14 

20.  IJ 

1.10 

32,27 

20.16 

6.    2 

10.  ; 

7.14 

12.19 

14.17 

29.25 

22.26 

No.  88. 

14  18 

2.    7 

?.16 

12.    8 

11.16 

«.28 

N'0.79. 

26.19 

No.  93. 

7.10 

17.21 

23.18 

14.10 

80.26 

17.22 

4.   8 

11.   7 

4.11 

18.    9 

13.    9 

18.    9 

18.14 

26.19 

22.26 

No.  73. 

7.   2 

11.15 

9.    6 

15.11 

No.  87. 

10.    6 

26.  30  A. 

8.15 

No.  80. 

23.26 

6.   2 

80.26 

22.18 

30.23 

No.  94. 

30.26 

22.31 

13.22 

24.19 

19.16 

2.   7 

32,29 

23.16 

12.19 

26.22 

No.  81. 

31.27 

21.17 

10.15 

Kj.74. 

10.   6 

32.23 

22.13 

1.   6 

80.26 

1.10 

15.10 

27.23 

7.11 

SI.  22 

14.   7     ' 

6.15 

18.25 

3.10 

5.    9 

No.  95. 

A. 

21.30 

17.14 

13.    6 

11.15 

1.   5 

20  16 

7.   3 

19.16 

10.14 

No.  82. 

10.14 

26.30 

No.  75. 

26.23 

No.  88. 

16.11 

6.   2 

29.25 

17.26 

27.23 

14.18 

30.26 

21.80 

19.16 

20.27 

30.25 

2.    6 

31.26 

17.21    . 

18.23 

26.22 

30.23 

No.  83. 

30.26 

6.10 

22.18 

22.18 

21.17 

No.  96. 

22.26 

23.14 

13.22 

11.15 

10.15 

15.10 

8.   3 

No.  89. 

13.   6 

26.22 

6.   9 

15.19 

14.10 

No.  76. 

No.  84. 

13.    6 

6.15 

5.   9 

28.24 

6.   9 

15.18 

24.20 

10.   7 

19.28 

13.   6 

9.14 

10  19 

2.   9 

No.  9a 

No.  97. 

7.11 

20.24 

14.17 

14.   9  . 

3.    7 

14.17 

19.15 

9.13 

23.32 

11.16 

11.   8 

17.22 

9.13 

13.   9 

No.  77. 

13.17 

20.27 

6.13 

B. 

27.24 

22.25 

18.22 

4.   8 

8.12 

16.20 

17.22 

14.    9 

23.18 

No.  91, 

No.  98. 

6.10 

No.  85. 

3.    8 

8. 11  B. 

9.    6 

i6. 19 

18.  S 

14.   9 

10.14 

ft.  a 

14.18 

2.   7 

18.22 

13.   9 

22.  2« 

7.10 

1.   5 

10.14 

26.30 

9.  6 

30.26 

6.   2 

26.31 

2.   7 

31.24 

28.19 

20.24 

7.11 

24.28 

11.15 

28.32 

16.20 

32.27 

19.15 

27.23 

15.10 

23.19 

10.   6 

19.15 

6.    2 

15.11 

2.   6 

12. 16  a 

14.18 

16.19 

6.10 

5.   9 

10.   6 

9.13 

6.10 

11.   8 

10.15 

C. 

11.18 

14.  M 

DRArOHTS. 
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15. 11 

6.    1 

6.10 

13.22 

No.  117. 

6.   9 

18.22 

6.    9 

28.24 

5.14 

Na  105. 

10.14 

12.16 

10.17 

17.22 

22.25 

No.  114. 

24.19 

12.16 

25.18 

7.    2 

13.    9 

16.23 

17.22 

28.24 

25.29 

5.14 

20.25 

16.19 

20.27 

2.    7 

23.26 

29.22 

22.18 

2.    6 

29.25 

30.23 

13.   9 

11.    7 

1.10 

7.10 

19.10 

18.15 

3.    7 

25.21 

12.19 

No.  118. 

19.23 

11.    2 

10.15 

31.27 

30.25 

9.    6 

13.17 

29.22 

No.  99. 

15.19 

No.  115. 

23.18 

26.22 

No.  106. 

17.22 

30.25 

22.15 

18.25 

23.27 

19.23 

29.22 

6.    1 

19.16 

31.24 

14.    9 

12.19 

16.19 

No.  110. 

5.14 

No.  119. 

23.15 

26.22 

10.19 

22.18 

No.  100. 

14.10 

25.18 

3.10 

15.22 

SI.  26 

9.    6 

19.23 

.31.26 

25.22 

No.  107. 

2.    9 

10.14 

22.31 

26.23 

24.19 

19.16 

4.    8 

30.26 

22.13 

15.24 

12.19 

14.17 

31.22 

12.16 

30.25 

1.    5 

8.11 

21.17 

21.30 

17.21 

22.13 

No.  101. 

32.28 

No.  111. 

11.15 

6.    1 

14.18 

30.25 

21.25 

6.14 

No.  108. 

29.22 

15.18 

No.  120. 

23.19 

23.19 

31.27 

20.16 

16.23 

32.23 

No.  116. 

11.20 

No.  102. 

22.18 

15.10 

17.14 

19.24 

28.24 

13.22 

14.    7 

18.    9 

28.19 

20.27 

14.    9 

8.    3 

15.10 

18.14 

26.23 

6.15 

17.10 

27.  18 

No.  109. 

No.  112. 

13.    6 

27.24 

9.    5 

24.19 

13.    9 

2.    9 

15.24 

23.32 

11.25 

No.  121. 

No.  103. 

32.28 

30.25 

9.13 

27.23 

23.19 

22.15 

29.22 

25.22 

18.27 

24.15 

28.10 

8.    3 

5.    9 

31.24 

14.17 

5.    9 

3.    7 

20.27 

6.    2 

No.  113. 

9.14 

30.26 

No.  104. 

9.13 

30.25 

7.10 

22.31 

SO.  25 

10.   7 

21.. 30 

14.17 

29.22 

11.15 

23.26 

22.25 

No.  122. 

14.10 

2.    6 

30.23 

32.27 

6.14 

15.18 

22.17 

31.24 

15.11 

7.16 
30.26 
21.30 

8.11 

No.  123* 

19.23 

26.  19 

17.26 

30.23 

14.18 

No.  124. 
6.  10 
14.17 
10.15 
17.26 
27.24 
20.27 
19.16 

No.  125^ 
17.14 
10.17 
22.18 
15.22 
31.27 
22.31 
5.    1 

No.  128^ 

19.16 

12.19 

14.10 

31.24 

10.    6 

No.  127. 
21.17 
14.  21 
28.24 

No.  12a 
10.    7 
3.10 
23.18 
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14.23 

6.    9 

7.10 

14.10 

24.19 

17.22 

No.  137. 

16.23 

6.15 

23  16 

9.14 

19.  16 

30.25 

19.10 

5.    6 

22.26 

12.19 

29.22 

9.18 

14.18 

28.24 

14.    9 

25.21 

No.  12t. 

26.31 

19.28 

18.22 

82.27 

18.22 

25.22 

No.  142. 

21.14 

SI.  24 

4.    8 

10.  19 

12.    8 

22.31 

X3.   9 

11.    4 

22.17 

3.12 

10.    6 

5.14 

12.16 

19.16 

13.17 

21.17 

4.    8 

No.  138. 

12.19 

6.    2 

14.21 

16.19 

22.18 

28.24 

31.27 

22.25 

8.11 

15.22 

19.28 

2.   6 

21.30 

19.23 

13.    9 

26.23 

8.11 

6.    2 

22.25 

6.13 

17.26 

6.10 

31.26 

27.24 

20.24 

11.16 

No.  130. 

25.30 

14.10 

No.  139. 

No.  143. 

No.  146. 

7.14 

No.  134. 

14.18 

29.25 

24.19 

20.16 

6.    9 

22.15 

32.23 

15.24 

12.19 

13.    6 

17.22 

2.    7 

28.19 

27.23 

23.27 

26.17 

30.21 

1.    6 

31.24 

19.26 

22.17 

30.26 

No.  131. 

10.15 

30.23 

13.22 

6.10 

11.    7 

6.    9 

14.17 

26.23 

3.11 

No.  135. 

3.    8 

27.23 

13.    9 

No.  140. 

No.  144. 

19.16 

20.27 

6.13 

13.    9 

25.22 

8.15 

18.15 

15.10 

16.23 

23.16 

16.11 

7.14 

17.  13 

15.11 

2.    6 

No.  132. 

17.10 

5.14 

6.15 

22.17 

22.17 

24.19 

13.    6 

6.    9 

20.27 

No.  136. 

15.24 

1.10 

17.13 

18.15 

26.22 

22.    6 

28.24 

15.18 

17.26 

2.    9 

13.    6 

No.  183. 

32.28 

13.    6 

No.  145. 

18.27 

12.    8 

10.17 

1.10 

22.15 

6.   2 

8.12 

28.32 

27.    9 

■11.27 

10.15 

6.    2 

1.10 

SI.  24 

2.    6 

23.16 

27.24 

No.  141. 

10.14 

15.19 

10.    6 

20.27 

28.24 

25.22 

6.10 

1.10 

16.11 

7.11 

7.11 

7.14 

7.16 

24.  19 

30.25 

Nc.  147. 

16.    7 

12.    8 

4.    8 

14.18 

23.18 

2.11 

4.11 

6.    2 

22.15 

14.23 

5.    9 

19.12 

8.12 

11.18 

3.    7 

14.    5 

26.19 

2.   7 

21.14 

5.14 

13.17 

32.30 

11.16 

13.17 

15.19 

24.    6 
7.10 

6.15 

8.  3 
15.    8 

3.10 
4.  8 
10.15 
13.17 
21.14 
29.25 
14.18 

No.  148 
15,10 
19.12 
3.  7 
2.11 
32.27 
12.  3 
27.24 

No.  149. 

14.    9 

28.19 

18.15 

19.10 

17.14 

10.17 

9.  6 
1.10 

11.16 

No.isa 

18.15 
11.18 
24.19 
2.11 
20.16 
11.20 
29.25 
22.29 
17.22 
18.25 
19.24 
20.27 
14.10 


A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  GA5IES,  BY  MR.  R.  MARTIK 


eAMEl. 

10.15 

11.15 

14.18 

3.    7 

16.20 

11.15 

7.    2 

29.25 

W.  wins.! 

W.wins. 

7.    2 

22.18 

15.19 

15.18 

24.27 

15.22 

23.16 

W.wins. 

D. 

3.  7 
27.24 
14.17 
31.26 
17.21 
26.22 

7.10 

9.  6 
10.15 

6.  2 
W.wins. 

F. 

31.24 

25.18 

12. 19 

B. 

3.    7 

20.27 

8.11 

2.    7 

2.    7 

26.22 

23.  18 

29.25 

19.23 

23.19 

17.26 

W.winai 

4.    8 

7.11 

16.23 

31.22 

24.20 

23.27 

26.19 

14.17 

H. 

10.15 

11.15 

W.  wins. 

22.18 

3.    7 

25.22 

27.32 

17.22 

27.24 

12.16 

17.13 

C. 

19.15 

17.21 

21.17 

W.winB. 

2.    7 

W.wins. 

26.22 

8.12 

24.19 

W.win* 

17.13 

15.24 

G. 

7.10 

A. 

28.19 

.10. 15 

I. 

27.24 

32.28 

10.  15  E. 

19.10 

17.22 

9.14 

18.14 

19.10 

E. 

7.14 

26.17 

18.    9 

3.    7 

6.15 

14.17 

18.    9 

13.22 

5.14 

13.    9 

22.18 

13.    9 

17.  22  H. 

9.    6 

32.27 

6.13 

15.22 

6.13 

26.17 

10.14 

»14. 17  C. 

27.23 

26.10 

22.18 

13.22 

6.    2 

23.18 

17.21 

7.14 

10. 14  G. 

27.24 

14. 18  K. 

17.  21  A. 

23.19 

13.    9 

18.   9 

3.    7 

23.14 

27.23 

16.23 

14.  17  D. 

7.10 

24.19 

16.23 

6.    9B. 

26.19 

23.18 

27.24 

7.10 

24.19 

13.    6 

10.26 

16.19 

10. 14 1. 

9.   6 

3.    7 

2.    9 

19.    3 

9.    6 

9.    5 

11.15 

19.15 

24.19 

11.15 

1.10 

17.  21  F. 

20.11 

11.18 

15.24 

31.22 

18.15 

26.22 

15.24 

2.11 

28.19 

5.    9 

11.18 

14.17 

6.    2 

W.Win. 

1.   5 

3.    8 

27.23 

31.26 

10.14 

22.17 

9.14 

19.26 

3.    7 

2.    7 

K. 

9.13 

24.19 

31.    6 

22.18 

14.17 

14. 17  L. 

18.14 

15.24 

3.    8 

17.22 

7.10 

31.27 

13.22 

28.19 

6.    2 

26.17 

17.21 

17.26 

26.17 

14.17 

8.11 

13.22 

10.14 

19.15 

11.15 

22.18 

2.    6 

19.15 

21.25 

11.18 

14.    7 

17.22 

11.15 

16.19 

14.18 

23.14 

15.24 

18.14 

6.10 

15.    8 

25.29 

16. 19 

20.11 

22.25 

15.19 

19.28 

18.22 

24.15 

3.10 

8.11 

10.14 

8.    3 

12.16 

26.31 

11.    7 

25.29 

17.21 

7.  IC 

11.    7 

•  27.24 

•Thiamc 

ye  loses  the  game.           '' 

'  See  StuTgei 

'  88th  critict 
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51.27 
15.11 

17.22 
14.10 
27.23 
11.  8 
23.27 

8.  4 
12.16 
20.11 
27.20 

2.  7 
20.16 
11.   8 

3.12 

10.  6 
1.10 
7.14 

W.  wins. 

L. 

3.  7 
23.  18 
16. 23  N. 
18.  9 
2J.27M 
24.19 
27.32 
19.15 
11.18 

2.11 
32.28 

11.  7 
18.23 

9.  6 
1.10 

W.  wins. 

M. 

7.10 
24.19 
11.15 

2.  6 
15.24 

6.15 
W.wins. 


N. 

8.12 

19.24 

14.23 

17.13 

27.23 

19.15 

7.10 

24.27 

11.18 

27.24 

25.21 

2.11 

9.14 

27.31 

23.27 

18.    9 

23.18 

11.    7 

5.14 

31.26 

27.32 

32.27 

9.    5 

20.11 

2.    71. 

B.  wins. 

32.28 

24.19 

24.  20  0. 

15.24 

B 

18.23 

28.19 

27.  23  C. 

7.10 

14.17 

19.26 

23.27 

19.  15  D. 

30.23 

31.24 

10.19 

6.  10 

28.19 

22.18 

13.    9 

10.14 

17.22 

10.15 

19.23 

26.17 

B.  wins. 

Draw. 

19.26 

30.  23  A. 

c. 

0. 

16.19 

30.25 

24.19 

23.16 

11.16 

28.24 

12.19 

20.    2 

19.15 

17.14 

1.    5 

24.19 

6.10 

2.    9 

15.  10 

14.    9 

5.30 

19.15 

19.23 

22.17 

10.    6 

27.24 

30.26 

15.    8 

10.15 

27.23 

30.26 

18.14 

19.24 

1.10 

23.27 

B.  wins. 

7.23 

31.26 

Draw. 

27.32 

D. 

26.23 

27.24 

GAMES. 

15.18 

10.15 

11.15 

23.19 

19.  10 

22.18 

32.28 

6.15 

15.22 

B.  wins. 

22.  18G. 

25.18 

15.22 

8.11 

A. 

13.    9 

29.25 

31.22 

3.    8 

4.    8 

16.  19 

24.  19  E. 

24.20 

18.  14  B. 

7.10 

10.15 

6.10 

9.    6 

25.22 

13.    9 

10.14 

12.16 

10.  15 

6.    2 

21.17 

30.25 

22.25 

30.21 

14 

18 

23 

.14 

16 

30 

B. 

wins. 

E. 

23 

18 

7 

10 

18.14 

10 

15 

26 

23 

17. 

21 

9. 

5T 

22.25 

14. 

9 

25. 

29 

31. 

26 

21. 

25 

30. 

21 

29. 

25 

9. 

6 

1. 

10 

5. 

1 

10. 

14 

1. 

6 

25. 

30 

6. 

10  F. 

15. 

18 

10. 

17 

18. 

27 

26. 

23 

27. 

32 

B. 

wins. 

F. 

23. 

19 

30. 

23 

19. 

10 

23. 

18 

16.19 
24.15 
14.17 
21.14 
18.  9 
B.  wins. 
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24.19 

20.11 

L. 

24.28 

12.16 

15.24 

31.  26  P. 

17.14 

5.    9 

Draw. 

28.19 

24.19 

10.17 

W.  wi«8. 

3.    7 

17.21 

22.13 

R. 

22.18 

18.14 

24.20 

0. 

5.    9 

14.17 

21.25 

13.    9 

9.14 

22.17 

26.  22  S. 

14.    9 

11.15 

23.18 

9.14 

17.26 

25.30 

9.14 

14.23 

18.    9 

31.22 

9.    6 

15.18 

16.20 

11.15 

10. 14  R. 

30.25 

14.10 

W.  wins. 

20.11 

18.   9 

6.    1 

19.15 

15.31 

6.14 

25.22 

W.  wins. 

P. 

23.18 

22. 18  K. 

8.    3 

31.  27 

7.16 

6.10 

13.  17 

M. 

24.20 

Draw. 

18.    9 

1.    6 

17.14 

17.22 

11.15 

17.21 

10.17 

7.11 

S. 

20.11 

6.10 

22.13 

22.25 

27.24 

15.31 

21.25 

15.18 

23.19 

5.    9 

11.    8 

11.    7 

13.    9 

W.  wins. 

26.22 

81.27 

25.30 

11.16 

, 

17.26 

8.    3 

7.    2 

9. 13  N. 

Q. 

31.22 

27.18 

30.  25 

18.14 

14.17 

10.14 

9.    6 

2.    7 

26.22 

22.18 

19.15 

2.    9 

25.21 

14.17 

17.22 

16.19 

13.    6 

7.11 

22.26 

19.15 

15.    8 

7.11 

21.25 

17.21 

16.19 

19.28 

B.  wins. 

11.15 

26.22 

15.11 

8.    3 

25.21 

16.20 

19.28 

7.10 

K. 

3.    8 

13.    9 

18.14 

3.    8 

27.24 

21.17 

19.15 

28.32 

28.32 

7.10Q, 

8.11 

9.14 

8.    3 

8.11 

22.18 

17.  21  M. 

15.  11 

6.10 

32.27 

6.    9 

11.16 

14.10 

23.18 

11.    8 

13.   6 

21.17 

11.    8 

10.17 

14.17 

2.   9 

16.20 

W.  wins. 

3.10 

8.11 

80.25 

17.21 

32.27 

17.26 

14.17 

15.11 

N. 

13.    9 

18.15 

25.21 

21.17 

26.31 

27.23 

10.19 

17.22 

20.24 

18.22 

18.15 

23.16 

21.17 

17.  21 L. 

31.27  0. 

23.18 

12.19 

Q.  13 

24.28 

22.17 

10.14 

30.16 

17.14 

21.17 

27.18 

18.11 

Draw. 

10.17 

11.15 

17.14 

14.21 

19.15 

17.21 

18.15 

22.25 

T. 

22.26 

19.16 

14.    9 

21.17 

14.10 

15.   8 

W.  -mna. 

15.24 

25.29 

22.25U. 

».31 

16.20 

9.  5 

9.  6 

25.29 

6.  2 
29.25 

2.  6 
25.22 

6.  9 
22.17 

9.13 
17.22 
Draw. 

U. 

1.  5 

9.  6 
6.  9 
6.  2 
9.14 

2.  6 
22.25 

6.  9 
14.18 
23.14 
16.  la 
10.  7 
19.28 

7.  3 
28.32 
14.10 
15.19 

9.14 
32.28 
10.  ft 
19.23 

6.  2 
11.15 
20.1ft 
12.19 

3.  12 
19.24 
14.  la 
15.18 
10.15 
18.22 
15.19 
Dmm 


OAMK  BT  BfABTTIf 


fiAMBi. 

11.16 

B. 

17.14 

F. 

11.15 

25.21 

21.17 

23.27 

14.18 

23.19 

16.19 

27.23 

31.24 

23.14 

9.  14 

7.    2 

18.14 

20.27 

1.    5 

22.17 

1.    6 

23.16 

25.21 

31.27 

6.    9 

2.    9 

10.    7 

8.12 

11.15 

17.13 

5.14 

3.10 

21.17 

27.24 

2.    6 

17.10 

14.    7 

27.31 

15.18 

25.22 

15.    6 

16. 19  C. 

10.    7 

30.26 

8.11 

29.25 

25.21 

3.10 

8.  11  n. 

22.17 

19.23 

19.15 

14.    7 

26.22 

14.18 

25.22 

7.    2 

5.    9 

18.  23  G. 

26.23 

23.26 

1.    6 

Draw. 

14.    9 

4.    8 

22.18 

2.    9 

5.14 

23.14 

27.30 

5.14 

E. 

22.18 

9.18 

18.15 

17.10 

6.    9 

W.wina. 

27.23 

30.26 

15.    6 

29.25 

18.27 

15.  11  A. 

21.17 

9.  14  I. 

G. 

32.23 

26.22 

11.15 

24.20 

11.15 

10.  14 E. 

11.    7 

17.14 

15.24 

20.16 

17.10 

6.  10 

15.18 

28.19 

18.23 

7.14 

7.    2 

14.   9 

11. 15  F. 

16.11 

19.10 

10.14 

6.    1 

25.22 

7.16 

6.15 

B.  wins. 

29.25 

15.24 

14.    7 

24.19 

Draw. 

22.18 

3.10 

15.24 

A. 

C. 
11.15 
25.21 
16.11 

7.    2 
15.18 
13.   9 

5.14 
17.10 
18.22 
10.    7 
Draw. 

6.    9 

24.20 

28.19 

21.17 

13.    6 

15.24 

11.16 

26.23 

1.    6 

20.11 

31.  26D. 

17.14 

18.    9 

W.  wins. 

16.20 

6.    1 

5.14 

26.22 

13.    9 

6.    1 

H. 

20.24 

23.18 

25.22 

18.23 

22.17 

15.11 

1.    6 

26.22 

24.27 

18.15 

22.18 

23.26 

17.10 

11.    8 

17.13 

14.   9 

27.31 

15.11 

7.11 

5.14 

30.25 

8.    4 

13.    9 

19.15 

8.11 

11.   7 

12.16 

10.28 

23.18 

4.    8 

D. 

9.    5 

17.    1 

31.27 

7.    2 

29.25 

24.28 

8.11 

10.   7B. 

8.11 

14.18 

5.    1 

1.    6 

3.10 

1.    5 

23.14. 

28.32 

11.15 

21.17 

11.15 

16.23 

1.    5 

13.    9 

27.24 

12.16 

14.10 

32.28 

15.19 

18.14 

B.  wins. 

12.16 

5.    9 

9.    5 

24.15 

21.17 

W.Wins. 

19.24 

14.   7 

16.20 

5.    1 

24.27 

6.    2 

7.11 

1.  6 
Draw. 

I. 

1.  5 
31.  26K 
12.16 
19.12 
15.19 
24.15 
11.27 
B.  wins. 

K. 

30.26 
15.18 
23.14 

9.18 
31.27 

6.  9L 
13.  6 
18.22 
25.18 
10.15 
19.10 

7.30 

6.  2 
12.16 
24.20 
16.  19 
17.14 
30.25 
14.10 
25.22 

2.  7 
19.23 

7.16 
23.32 
16.19 
Draw. 

L. 
11.16 
19.15 


JttAUaHTS. 
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10.19 

10.14 

19.15 

A. 

23.26 

U4. 15 

3.    7 

23.27 

25.21 

25.22 

16.19 

15.19 

24.19 

18.22 

26.31 

17.14 

B.  wins. 

27.31 

21.17 

22.18 

7.10 

26.22 

16.19 

31.26 

14.    7 

N. 

14.17 

15.10 

18.15 

3.10 

25.21 

22.13 

19.15 

26.22 

21.17 

9.14 

5.14 

17.13 

20.  16  D. 

6.    9 

22.18 

20.16 

15.    6 

22.18 

27.24 

14.23 

31.27 

9.    2 

24.  20  C. 

9. 14  M. 

17.14 

16.11 

12.16 

18.11 

25.21 

Draw. 

27.23 

2.    7 

16.    7 

18.23 

11.    4 

3.10 

8.11 

26.22 

GAME  4. 

23.16 

4.    8 

B.  wins. 

23.26 

11.15 

13.    9 

16.19 

22.18 

23.19 

14.18 

8.11 

C. 

14.23 

9.14 

30.  26  A. 

19.23 

16.11 

17.14 

22.17 

18.23 

11.   7 

1.    5 

10.17 

6.    9 

26.19 

10.14 

11.    4 

21.14 

17.13 

16.23 

7.  10 

18.11 

26.30 

2.    6 

15.10 

14.18 

B.  wins. 

24.20 

25.22 

23.18 

10.14 

30.26 

8.11 

10.    6 

22.26 

D. 

14.    9 

29.25 

12.16 

14.10 

10.    6 

6.10 

4.    8 

6.    2 

26.31 

1.10 

16.    6 

24.20 

16.19 

10.15 

15.    6 

Draw. 

15.24 

2.    7 

18.22 

8.11 

28.19 

19.23 

15.18 

6.    1 

M. 

11.15 

25.21 

22.25 

22.17 

18.23 

27.24 

18.22 

30.21 

1.    6 

26.22 

14.17 

7.11 

1.    5 

17.14 

23.26 

21.14 

23.26 

18.27 

6.    1 

22. 18  N. 

9.18 

11.16 

31.24 

14.    9 

8.11 

26.23 

22.18 

B.  wins. 

1.    5 

15.    8 

18.27 

16.11 

9.    6 

26.30 

32.23 

18.14 

B. 

6.    1 

24.15 

10.14 

11.   7 

19.15 

6.    2 

30.23 

19.10 

14.    9 

18.22 

1.    5 

15.11 

6.15 

7.    2 

25.18 

3.    7 

9.14 

13.    9 

26.30 

14.23 

B.  wins. 

11.    7 

7.11 

21.17 

31.26 

10.15 

23. 19G. 

9.13 

5.14 

E. 

7.    2 

15.18 

17.14 

26.19 

19.15 

6.10 

22.15 

30.  26 

14.18 

23.27 

2.   6 

11.18 

B.  wine. 

15.  10  F. 

24.19 

14.17 

31.26B. 

18.23 

27.31 

8.    3 

18.23 

30.25E. 

20.16 

31.27 

10.  d 
3.10 

15.  5 
27.24 
16.11 
24.15 

11.  4 
12.16 

6.  2 
15.18 

2.  6 
18.14 
B.  wii» 

P. 
20.16 

3.  7 
30.25 

7.10 
15.    6 

1.  la 

24.2a 
10.14 
B.  winsk 

O. 
31.  27H. 

12.  16 
25.21 
14.18 
23.14 
16.19 
27.2$ 
19.28 
B.  wina. 

H. 

23.18 
14.23 
31.26 

6.14 
26.10 
11. 15  H 
30.26 

8.1101 
26.23 
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L. 

24.19 

31.  26  B. 

1.  10 

15.18 

32.27 

12.  16  A. 

14.    7 

17.10 

19.15 

24.19 

28.32 

18.27 

27.23 

15.24 

B.  wins. 

7.    3 

15.11 

14.  10 

27.32 

23.  19 

5.14 

C. 

10.    7 

11.    8 

10.    7 

27.23 

32.27 

12.16 

3.10 

8.12 

7.    2 

Draw. 

22.18 

14.10 

11. 15 

14.23 

7.14 

16.11 

0. 

26.    3 

25.21 

27.20 

14.18 

W.wins. 

14.18 

Draw. 

10.    6 

23.14 

1.10 

A. 

16.19 

M. 

24.19 

3.    7 

22.17 

24.19 

Draw. 

22.17 

19.28 

15.24 

12.16 

26.22 

10.    7 

GAMES. 

24.19 

28.32 

24.27 

11.15 

15.24 

9.    6 

7.    3 

23.19 

14.10 

1.  10 

8.12 

9.14 

7.21 

14.    7 

22.17 

22.17 

25.22 

32.27 

11.15 

6.   9 

5.14 

10.    3 

17.10 

17.13 

22.18 

27.23 

27.31 

2.   6 

14.23 

17.13 

20.11 

25.22 

26.    3 

15.  19 

31.26 

8.11 

11.15 

3.    8 

Draw. 

29.25 

3.    7 

11.15 

4.    8 

24.28 

8.11 

N. 

24.20 

B.  wins. 

23.18 

14.18 

15.24 

22.17 

22.15 

28.19 

B. 

19.24 

11.18 

11.15 

30.26 

17.14 

.    25.22 

27.24 

3.    7 

18.    9 

18.25 

14.17 

31.27 

13.    6 

30.21 

21.14 

12.16 

15.18 

8.11 

9.18 

26.  23  C. 

11.15 

21.  17 

26.23 

8.12 

18.22 

11.15 

18.27 

14.10 

15.18 

17.14 

32.23 

7.14 

22.26 

15.18 

10.14 

25.21 

21.17 

14.    9 

19.10 

14.18 

26.31 

18.23 

6.15 

23.14 

6.    2 

9.    6 

13.    9 

16.19 

31.27 

23.27 

14.  18  D. 

21.17 

2.    6 

6.    2 

23.  14 

19.28 

24.28 

27.32 

7.  IIH. 

9.   6 

6.10 

28.32 
10.15 
27.24 
17.  13 
32.27 
18.14 
27.23 
13.  9 
23.19 
15.10 
19.23 

9.  6 
23.19 

6.  2 
19.23 

2.  7 
23.  19 

7.11 
19.23 
11.15 
23.19 
14.17 

5.  9 
15.11 

9.13 
17.22 
19.23 
10.14 
23.19 
22.26 
19.16 
11.15 
16.19 
15.10 
24.27 
14.18 
27.31 
26.30 
31.27 
Draw. 

D. 

14.17 
22.13 

5.14 
25.22 

1.  6 


mjLvoBn, 


23. 19  E. 

30.23 

13.    9 

13.22 

26.30 

7.10 

24.19 

22.26 

25.    9 

22.17 

30.25 

W.winB. 

9.    6 

6.13 

30.25 

14.17 

26.31 

29.25 

28.24 

25.21 

G. 

6.    2 

8.11 

8.11 

17.26 

7.11 

31.26 

25.22 

18.14 

31.22 

25.21 

27.  23* 

4.    8 

25.21 

8.11 

3.    7 

26.22 

22.17 

B.  wins. 

22.17 

21.14 

2.    7 

13.22 

15.18 

15.18 

11.161. 

26.17 

B. 

17.14 

22.15 

20.11 

1.    5 

17. 14  D. 

10.17 

11.  2r 

22.18 

17. 13  M. 

9.18 

21.14 

14.   9 

24.20 

2.    6 

23.14 

6.10 

6.10 

18.27 

21. 17  E. 

10.17 

14.    6 

9.   6 

7.    2 

12.16 

24.  19  C. 

3.10 

27.32 

15.24 

19.12 

15.24 

13.    9 

6.    2 

2.    6 

5.    9 

28.19 

18.23 

8.11 

Draw. 

23.  19  A. 

11.16 

9.    6 

26.23 

9.14 

27.23 

^.27 

32.28 

I. 

27.23 

17.22 

6.   2 

23.19 

15.18 

14.21 

31.27 

27.32 

11.16 

7.16 

2.    7 

7.10 

2.    7 

20.11 

18.27 

21.25 

27.24 

10.15 

7.23 

19.11 

7.11 

8.11 

Dra^T. 

2.    6 

22.18 

16.18 

31.27 

28.19 

11.    7 

22.15 

22.26 

E. 

6.24 

18.15 

11.27 

B.  wins. 

81.26 

Draw. 

21.17 

32.23 

7. 10  F. 

14.21 

25.30 

c. 

23.18 

H. 

7.14 

23.18 

27.23 

14  23 

7.10 

15.11 

30.26 

15.19 

26.  19 

14.    7 

14.18 

24.20 

24.15 

3.   7 

3.10 

27.32 

8.11 

11.27 

30.26 

30.26 

19.15 

B.  wins. 

32.23 

15.18 

6.14 

11.    8 

17.22 

22.15 

26.23 

15.10 

A. 

23.18 

7.11 

1.    6 

Draw. 

31.  26  B. 

7.10 

13.   9 

23.19 

9.14 

28.24 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

GAME  6. 

26.22 

8.11 

25.21 

11.15 

14.21 

24.20 

F. 

6.    9 

23.19 

23.18 

22.25 

14.17 

31.27 

9.14 

21.25 

31.26 

30.25 

14.18 

22.17 

27.23 

25.30 

17.  21 G. 

22.17 

5.    9 

15.19 

26.23 

23   19 

!■<.  22 

26.23 

23.16 

30.26 

21   U) 

17.13 

9.13 

11.27 

23.19 

19    1 

9.14 

30.26 

32.23 

26.23 

•  If  White  piAj*  a.  7.,  fiteek  tbooM  win  in  tw*  morw 
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14.21 

22.  17 
12.16 
19.12 
21.25 

23.  19 
16.18 
20.  le 
11.27 
32.14 

7.11 
14.    7 

3.10 
Draw. 


F. 
5.    9 

S1.2G 
9.14 

26.2^2 
7.11 

21.  17 : 

14.  21 

22.  17 

15.  IJ^ 

23.  7 
3.10 

32.27 
21.25 
27.23 
25.30 
23.18 
30.25 
18.14 
25.21 
14.  7 
21.14 

7.  2 
14.  9 

2.  7 

9.  14 

7.16 

14.  10 

16.  11 

8.  15 
80.16 


6.    9 

I."..    9 

19. 15  0. 

B.  wins. 

11.15 

18.22 

27.24 

26.  17 

G. 

15.18 

11.18 

23.18 

9.    6 

23.  19  N. 

14.23 

18.27 

18.22 

22.17 

6.    1 

27.  23 

15.  18 

8.11 

22.26 

32.28 

1.    6 

23.  18 

3.    7 

11.15 

26.31 

17.14 

6.    2 

32.  27 

10.17 

7.11 

31.26 

21.14 

B.  wins. 

27.23 

6.10 

26.31 

14.    9 

K. 

17.  13 

10.14 

27.24 

6.10 

9.    6 

3.    8 

14.    9 

18.22 

26.  22 

5.14 

6.    2 

7.10 

18.    9 

14.  18 

22.  18 

31.27 

19.  16 

5.    9 

9.    6 

12.19 

B.  wins. 

27.20 

24.15 

B.  wins. 

Draw. 

L. 

31.26 

N. 

H. 

11.16 

24.20 

32.28 

26.22 

18.22 

15.24 

8.  11 

23.  18 

28.19 

22.17 

22.26 

8.11 

5.    9 

27.23 

31.26 

17.14 

26.30 

10.14 

9.18 

32.  27 

19. 16  I. 

23.  14 

30.26 

12.19 

16.23 

23.19 

23.16 

27.  18 

26.30 

14.18 

10.17 

27.23 

27.24 

21.14 

30.26 

6.  10 

15.22 

17.  13 

B.  wins. 

B.  wins. 

7.10 
14.    7 

I. 

M. 

3.  10 

26.  22  K. 

17.  14  U. 

20.16 

3.    8 

10.17 

26.31 

22.18 

21.  14 

28.24 

ft.  10 

15.  18 

31.27 

18.    9 

31.26 

24.20 

5.14 

2.   ft 

27.24 

18.  16 
24.27 
B.  wins. 

0. 
24.20 
6.10 
28.24 
10.  17 
23.14 
17.  21 
26.22 
21.25 
22.  17  R. 
25.  30 
17.  13 
30.26 

13.  9 
26.22 

9.  6 
22.  17 

6.  2 
17.10 
20.16 
11.20 

2.  4 

5.  9 
32.  28  Q. 
10.  7 

4.  8  P. 

9.  14 

8.  4 

14.  18 
4.  8 

18.22 

8.  4 
22.26 

4.  8 
26.31 

8.  4 
31.26 

4.  8 
26  22 

8.  4 
22.  18 

4.  8 

7.  2 


13. 

17 

23. 

18 

17. 

22 

18. 

14 

22. 

26 
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1, 

6 

3. 

8 

4.11 

19.23 

28. 

19 

23. 

7 

B. 

vrins. 

Q. 

4. 

8 

10. 

7 

8. 

4 

9. 

14 

32.28      i 

14. 

18 

19. 

15 

7. 

11 

16. 

8 

12.16      1 

B. 

wins. 

R. 

19. 16  T.  1 

11. 

18 

22. 

15 

25.30      1 

15. 

10 

30. 26      1 

10. 

6 

26.22      1 

6. 

2 

&U     1 

2.  6 

22.18 

6.  9 
7.10 

14.    7 
5.14 

7.  2 
18.  22 
24.19 
14.17 
32.28 
17.21 
27.24 

3.  8 

2.    7S. 
22.26 

7.16 
26.23 
19.15 
12.19 
15.10 
23.18 
24.15 
18.11 
B.  wins. 

S. 

2.  6 
21.26 

6.  9 
25.30 

9.14 


22.26 
14.10 
26  31 
10.14 
30.25 
19.15 
11.18 
14.23 
25.30 
24.19 
31.26 
20.  16 
26.22 
28.24 
22.26 
23.27 
Dra-vr. 

T. 

22.18 
25.30 
27.23 
30.26 
32.28 
26.22 
19.15 
22.26 
23.  19 
26.22 
B.  wins. 


V. 

6.   2 

3.   7 

W.wins, 

11.16 

17.14 

w. 

10.17 

16.19 

21.  14 

23.    7 

15.  18X. 

3.17 

24.20 

26.23 

7.11 

18.22 

19.15 

23.19 

2.   7W. 

22.26 

16.10 

28.24 

18.22  V. 

26.31 

26.17 

20.16 

5.   9 

2.    7 

14.   5 

32.28 

7.21 

W.  win«. 

27.24 

3.   7 

X. 

23.18    - 

7.10 

W.wins. 

14.    7 

3.10 

V. 

26.22 

16.19 

8.11 

23.16 

22.17 

12.19 

16.20 

27.23 

23.18 

18.27 

15.22 

32.16 

19.16 

8.12 

12.19 

10.   6 

24.   8 

12.19 

22.2ft 

27.24 
20.27 
32.23 
Draw. 

Y. 

24.20 

9.14 
13.    9 

6.22 
20.16 
11.20 
23.18 
14.23 
27.  2 
10.  14 

2.  6 
14.17 

6.10 
17.  21' 
10.16 
21.25 
31.27 
25.30 
27.23 
30.  2i 
Draw 
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No.  1.    White  to  move  and  win.  No.  i.    White  to  move  and  torn. 
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No.  3.     li'hite  to  move  a»d  wm.  No.  4.    White  to  move  and  torn. 


No.  5;    White  to  mem  and  win.  No.  6.    White  to  move  and  draw. 
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No.  7.  WhiU  to  move  and  win.  Na  8.  WhiU  to  move  tmdmtm. 


1  ■ 

-QTI 

"^ 
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3 
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No.  9. 

WhiU  to  move  a$ 

idw 

(It. 

No.  II. 

(TAite  (0  move  and  win. 

p— 

■ 

•HI 

■J 
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iTjjjl 
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fWLUTIONS  OF  MB.    MABTIN'S  12   OBITIOAI,  POSITIOITB. 


No.l.     1 

10. 

6 

1. 

10 

32.27      1 

23. 

32 

30. 

16 

12. 

19 

2. 

6 

W. 

wins. 

No.  2. 

15. 

11 

8. 

15 

24. 

20 

15. 

24 

20. 

18 

17. 

21 

18. 

22 

1. 

5 

10. 

6 

5. 

9 

6. 

I 

9. 

13 

1. 

6 

21. 

17 

22.18      1 

17.21 

15.22 

6.10 

W.  wins. 

13.17 

18.23 
17.22 
10.14 
22.25 
23.26 
25.29 
26.30 
W.Wins. 

No.  5. 
19.16 
12.19 
15.10 

6.15 
14.  10 

7.23 
27.18 

No.  3. 
26.22 
17.26 
19.15 

20.27 
32.    7 
3.10 
18.    4 
W.wins. 

11.27 

24.22 

W.  wins. 

No.  6. 

19.24 

No.  4. 

11.15 

19.23 

24.28 

26.10 

15.18 

6.15 

22.26 

13.    6 

31.22 

1.26 

28.32 

30.23 

1&27 

32.23 
Draw. 

No.  7. 
24.27 
31.24 
13.17 
22.13 
16.19 
24.15 

7.10 
15.  6 
W.  wins. 

No.  8. 

2.  7 

3.10 
19.24 
20.27 
11.16 
12.19 
17.13 
10.17 
13.15 
W. 


No.  9. 
9.  6 


1.10 

30.26 
21.30 
24.20 
30.23 
20.  4 
18.25 
27.  2 
W.wins. 

No.  10. 
15.11 

8.15 
30.25 
21.30 
20.16 
12.19 
23.16 
30.23 
27.  2 
W.  wins. 

No.  11. 

8.12 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 


10.15 
11.  8 
15.19 
23.16 
12.19 
8.  4 
19.24 
W.wina 

No.  12, 
15.10 
26.19 

6.  1 
17.26 
27.24 
20.27 
10.    7 

3.10 
18.15 
11.18 

1.  6 

2.  9 
13.15 

W. 
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POLISH  DRAUGHTS. 


This  variety  is  played  with  a  table  divided  into  one  liiu.. 
dred  squares,  fifty  of  each  colour,  and  with  forty  counters^ 
{called  indifferently  either  pieces,  pawns,  or  men,)  one-half 
black  and  the  other  white,  each  player  having  twenty  of  ona 
colour.  (In  Germany,  however,  Polish  Draughts  is  now  fre- 
quently played  on  the  ordinary  board,  with  the  usual  com- 
plement  of  twenty-four  pieces.)  The  counters  are  moved 
forward,  as  in  the  English  game,  and  upon  the  same  system, 
namely,  obliquely,  from  square  to  square;  but  in  taking, 
they  move  in  the  Polish  game  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
The  King,*  too  have  the  privilege  of  passing  over  several 
squares,  and  even  the  whole  length  of  the  diagonal,  when  the 
passage  is  free,  at  one  move,  which  vastly  adds  to  the  amount 
of  combinations. 

It  is  usual  both  in  France  and  England  to  arrange  the 
eoanters  on  the  white  squares;    but  they  may  by  consent 

•  In  the  Polish  game,  almost  the  only  one  played  on  the  Continent,  the 
erowned  piece  is  called  a  Queen,  instead  of  King.    Indeed,  the  comi 
Bame  for  Draughts  is  Damen  (women,)  it  follows  therefore  naturally  t 
lh«  principal  piece  should  be  a  queea. 
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be  placed  on  the  black.  The  colour  adopted  a  matter  of 
indifference,  excepting  that  the  black  pieces  are  not  seen  quite 
so  well  on  their  own  colour  as  the  white  on  theirs. 

The  table  is  so  placed,  that  each  of  the  players  has  a  double 
comer  of  the  colour  played  on,  to  his  right,  viz.  the  squares 
numbered  45  and  50.  The  board,  in  first  placing  the  pieces, 
is  divided  into  two  portions:  that  occupied  by  the  black 
counters,  comprising  the  twenty  squares,  from  1  to  20,  and 
that  occupied  by  the  white,  comprising  those  numbered  from 
81  to  50,  leaving  between  them  two  rows  of  squares  unoccu- 
pied, upon  which  the  first  moves  take  place. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  English  game  are  with  a  few 
additions  equally  applicable  to  the  Polish.  We  have  there- 
fore merely  to  give  the  directions  for  playing,  and  the  two 
or  three  atdditional  rules  which  belong  peculiarly  to  this 
variety. 

The  march  of  the  Pawn,  as  already  observed,  is  the  same 
fts  in  the  English  game,  with  this  addition,  that  when  there 
are  pieces  en  prise  (but  not  else)  the  taking  Pawn  may  move 
backwards.  Thus,  White  having  a  pawn  at  25,  and  Black 
unsupported  Pawns  at  20,  9,  8,  17,  27,  38  and  39,  White 
having  the  move  would  take  them  all,  and  finish  at  square  34. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  coup  White  passes  a  crowning 
square  at  3,  but  he  does  not  therefore  become  entitled  to  be 
made  a  King,  nor  has  he  the  option  of  stopping  en  route,  but 
must  go  on  to  the  termination  of  his  move  at  34  or  be  huffed. 

The  piece  which  captures,  whether  Pawn  or  King,  cannot 
in  the  course  of  one  coup  repass  any  covered  square  which  it 
has  leaped  over,  but  must  halt  behind  that  piece  which,  but 
for  this  restriction,  would  be  en  prise.  For  example,  suppose 
W%tte  to  have  a  Pawn  upon  22,  32,  33,  and  37,  with  a  King 
at  43,  and  Black  a  Pawn  at  3,  4,  9,  and  19,  with  Kings  at  10 
and  18.  The  black  Queen  at  13  takes  the  four  Pawns,  22, 
88,  43  and  73,  and  must  stop  at  28,  which  he  would  have  to 
touch  in  preparing  to  take  32,  but  is  prohibited  from  going 
to  square  37  in  consequence  of  having  passed  over  it  before. 
A  square  which  is  vacant  may  be  passed  or  repassed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  one  coup,  provided  no  piece  is  passed 
over  a  second  time.  It  is  the  intricacy  of  such  moves  which 
renders  the  rule  imperative  that  the  pieces  taken  be  not  re- 
moved till  the  capturing  Pawn  is  at  its  destination  or  "  en 
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lepos."  The  "White  Pawn  at  o2,  then  takes  the  Black  Paim 
jeopardized  at  '2S,  as  well  as  the  pieces  at  19  and  10,  making 
*  Bang. 

As  regards  huffing  at  this  game  the  player  is  bound  to  take 
the  greatest  number  of  pieces  where  he  has  the  choice,  not- 
withstanding the  smaller  number  may  be  most  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  failing  to  do  so  he  may  be  huffed  or  compelled  to 
take  at  the  option  of  his  adversary.  Thus  if  on  the  one 
iiand  there  are  three  Pawns  en  prise,  and  on  the  other  two 
Kings,  you  are  compelled  to  take  the  Pawns,  but  were  there 
only  two  Pawns  instead  of  three,  you  must  take  the  Kings,  as 
being  of  greatest  value.  When  pieces,  at  the  option  of  taking, 
are  numerically  and  intrinsically  the  same,  you  may  take 
which  you  please.  The  rule  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  you 
are  controlled  by  numerical  value,  excepting  when  the  num- 
bers are  et^ual,  and  then  by  the  actual  value  of  the  pieces. 

Kings  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  English 
game.  It  has  already  been  said  that  you  cannot  claim  to 
have  your  Pawn  crowned  if  it  touches  a  King's  square  merely 
in  its  passage  over  it  en  coup.  Good  players,  when  they  can- 
not prevent  the  adversary  from  reaching  a  King's  square, 
commonly  endeavour  to  lead  him  out  again  by  placing  a  man 
or  two  in  take,  so  as  to  disentitle  him  from  being  crowned. 
Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  good  play  to  sacrifice  three  men, 
either  for  the  object  of  gaining  or  capturing  a  King,  espe- 
cially towards  the  end  of  the  game,  when  he  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  much  greater  in  proportion  than  at  the  Eng- 
lish game. 

The  movement  of  the  King  is  the  great  feature  in  thia 
game,  and  in  coup  he  may  accomplish  more  angles  on  the 
Iraught-board  than  a  billiard-ball  can  be  made  to  perform, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  Kentfield.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
traversing  the  board  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  (if  the 
line  be  unoccupied)  or  of  halting  on  any  of  the  intermediate 
squares,  like  the  Bishop  at  chess.  Thus,  if  he  stand  at  28,  he 
may  move  anywhere  on  the  line  between  5  and  46,  or  between 
6  and  50,  but  he  can  only  move  on  one  line  at  a  time,  unless 
there  are  pieces  enprue,  and  then  he  may  move  diagonally  all 
over  the  board,  in  which  respect  he  has  an  advantage  over  the 
Bishop  at  chess.  For  example,  place  isolated  black  Pawns 
yt  Kings  at  37,  17, 20,  30, 40,  and  a  white  King  at  48.    Hf 
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trill  tako  all  the  pieces,  by  touching  at  the  following  sqaarefl, 
viz.,  26,  3,  25,  34,  and  45,  where  he  rests,  which  squares,  it 
will  be  perceived,  though  not  close  to  the  pieces,  are  within 
the  angles.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  so  to  place  the  pieces  that 
a  single  King  might  capture  a  dozen  in  rotation.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  a  case  in  which  19  may  be  taken  at  one  coup. 
Pace  a  wnite  King  at  45,  and  he  may  take  all  the  intervening 
pieces,  bv  touching  at  the  following  squares,  viz.,  29,  18,  4, 
15,  29,  3'8,  27,  18,  7,  16,  27,  36,  47,  28,  49,  35, 24, 13,  and 
2  where  he  rests.  The  player  who  may  wish  to  try  this  ex- 
periment, will  have  to  place  the  pieces  on  squares  8,  9,  10, 
11, 12,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  30,  31,  32,  33, 34, 41, 42,  43, 44. 

Between  equal  and  skilful  players  the  game  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  "  drawn  "  in  many  positions,  when  the  uninitiated 
woTild  lose ;  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  define  what  are  drawB 
games,  but  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  may  be  instanced. 
Suppose  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  one  party,  say  White, 
has  a  King  on  the  great  central  line,  between  Nos.  5  and  46, 
and  Black  has  two  or  even  three  Kings,  the  game  is  drawn, 
as  White  cannot  be  driven  from  his  hold,  or  captured,  if  he 
play  correctly,  and  takes  care  to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  a 
trap ;  thus,  if  he  finds  White  preparing  to  get  his  pieces  at 
37,  38,  and  49,  he  must  be  between  5  and  28,  and  vice  versd, 
that  is,  always  on  the  adversary's  unfortified  or  weak  siae 
But  when  the  single  King  does  not  occupy  the  central  line, 
there  are  many  ways  of  winning,  especially  against  an  inferior 
player,  but  as  these  cannot  be  forced,  the  game  must  be  con- 
sidered drawn  after  15  moves,  and  this  rule  holds  good  al- 
though the  stronger  party  may  have  given  odds.  Should  the 
odds,  however,  consist  in  ceding  the  draw  as  a  game  won, 
then  twenty  moves  may  be  claimed  by  the  party  giving  suca 
odds. 

When  at  the  conclusion  of  a  game,  a  player,  who  has  onlj 
one  King,  offers  to  his  adversary,  who  has  a  King  and  two 
men,  or  two  Kings  and  a  man,  to  crown  his  two  men,  or  the 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  limited  moves,  the  lat- 
ter is  obliged  to  accept  the  offer,  otherwise  the  former  ca» 
leave  the  game  as  a  draw. 

When  one  party  at  the  end  of  a  game  has  a  King  and  a 
jDav-  against  three  Kings,  the  best  way  is  to  sacrifice  the  maa 
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as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  game  is  more  easily  defended 
with  the  King  aloue. 

In  Polish  Draughts  especially  it  is  by  exchanges  that  good 
players  parry  strokes  and  prepare  them ;  if  the  game  is  em- 
barrassed, they  open  it  by  giving  man  for  man,  or  two  for 
two.  If  a  dangerous  stroke  is  in  preparation,  they  avoid  it 
by  exchanging  man  for  man.  If  it  is  requisite  to  strengthen 
the  weak  side  of  your  game,  it  may  be  managed  by  exchang- 
ing. If  you  wish  to  acquire  the  move,  or  an  advantageous 
position,  a  well  managed  exchange  will  produce  it.  Finally, 
it  is  by  exchanges  that  one  man  frequently  keeps  many  con- 
fined, and  that  the  game  is  eventually  won. 

When  two  men  of  one  colour  are  so  placed  that  there  is  an 
empty  square  behind  each  and  a  vacant  square  between  them, 
where  his  adversary  can  place  himself,  it  is  called  a  lunette, 
and  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  Polish  than  the 
English  game.  In  this  position  one  of  the  men  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken,  because  they  cannot  bolh  be  played,  nor 
escape  at  the  same  time.  The  lunette  frequently  offers  several 
men  to  be  taken  on  both  sides.  As  it  is  most  frequently  a 
snare  laid  by  a  skilful  player,  it  must  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  adversary,  if  he 
be  a  practised  player,  would  expose  himself  to  lose  one  or 
more  men  for  nothing.  Therefore,  before  entering  the  lu- 
nette look  at  your  adversary's  position,  and  then  calculate 
what  you  yourself  would  do  in  a  similar  game. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  game  when  there  are  but  few  Pawns 
left  on  the  board,  concentrate  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
that  period  of  the  game  the  slightest  error  is  fatal. 

The  King  is  so  powerful  a  piece,  that  one,  two,  or  three 
Pawns  may  be  advantageously  sacrificed  to  obtain  him.  But 
in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  future  prospects  of  his 
reign.  Be  certain  that  he  will  be  in  safety,  and  occupy  a 
position  that  may  enable  him  to  retake  an  equivalent  for  the 
Pawns  sacrificed,  without  danger  to  himself.  An  expert 
player  will  endeavour  to  snare  the  King  as  soon  as  he  is 
made,  by  placing  a  Pawn  in  his  way,  so  as  to  cause  his  being 
retaken. 
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GAME  L 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

32  to  28 

20  to  25 

46  to  41 

17  to  28 

37  to  32 

14  to  20 

(taking  22) 

41  to  37 

10  to  14 

34  to  29 

23t?34 

31  to  27 

17  to  21 

(taking  29) 

37  to  31 

21  to  26 

32  to  14 

8  to  12 

42  to  37 

4  to  10 

(tak.  28  &  19) 

47  to  42 

20  to  24 

39  to  30 

25  to  34 

28  to  22 

14  to  20 

(taking  34) 

(taking  30) 

S3  to  28 

10  to  14 

27  to  22 

18tS27 

34  to  30 

25  to  34 

(taking  22) 

(taking  30) 

31  to  22 

3to   9 

39  to  30 

20  to  25 

(taking  27) 

(taking  34) 

14  to    3 

12  to  17 

44  to  39 

25  to  34 

(crn'd,  tak.  9) 

(taking  30) 

3  to  21 

26  to  28 

40  to  20 

14  to  25 

(taking  17) 

(tak.  21  &  22) 

(tak.  34  &  24) 

(taking  20) 

36  to  31 

7  to  12 

85  to  30 

25  to  34 

31  to  27 

12  to  18 

(taking  30) 

41  to  36 

11  to  17 

39  to  30 

18  to  23 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

(taking  34) 

(taking  22) 

45  to  40 

15  to  20 

37  to  82 

28tJ37 

40  to  35 

12  to  18 

(taking  32) 

43  to  39 

7  to  12 

42  to  11 

6  to  17 

39  to  33 

20  to  24 

(tak.  37,  27, 

(taking  11) 

49  to  43 

5  to  10 

&17) 

50  to  45 

10  to  15 

38  to  33 

17  to  22 

45  to  40 

15  to  20 

43  to  39 

34  to  43 

30  to  25 

2to    7 

(taking  39) 

25  to  14 

9  to  20 

48  to  39 

16tJ21 

(taking  20) 

(taking  14) 

(taking  43) 

40  to  34 

20  to  25 

39  to  34 

21  to  27 

33  to  29 

24  to  33 

34  to  29 

13  to  18 

(taking  29) 

29  to  24 

27  to  31 

28  to  39 

12  to  17 

86  to  27 

22  to  81 

(taking  33^ 

(taking  31) 

(taking  27^ 
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WHITE. 

24  to  20 
20  to  14 
14  to    9 


BLACK. 

81  to  37 
37  to  41 
41  to  47 

(a  King) 


WHITE. 

9  to    4 
(a  King) 
4  to  36 
(taking  18) 


BLACK. 

47  to  14 
(taking  33) 


Drawn,  each  plajer  remaining  with  a  King  and  Pawn. 


GAME   n. 


%*   The  vartattOM  are  given  as  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 

BLACK. 

24  to  29(a) 
20  to  29 

(taking  24) 
17  to  22(6) 
22  to  33 

(taking  28) 
11  to  17 


WHITE. 

34  to  30 

40  to  34 
45  to  40 
50  to  45 
33  to  28 
39  to  33 
44  to  89 
49  to  44 
31  to  27 
37  to  31 

41  to  37 
47  to  41 


BLACK. 

20  to  25 

14  to  20 
10  to  14 

5  to  10 
20  to  24 

15  to  20 
18  to  23 
12  to  18 

7  to  12 

2to    7 

10  to  15 

4  to  10 


WHITE. 

81  to  26 

33  to  24 

(taking  29) 
39  to  33 
83  to  24 

(taking  29) 
88  to  29 

(taking  83) 
37  to  81 
42  to  37 
26  to  17 

(taking  21) 


7  to  11 
17  to  21 
11  to  22 
(taking  VI) 


(a)  H«re  Black  in  playing  from  24  to  29  commits  a  false  move,  whid 
causes  the  loss  of  a  pawn.    It  might  have  been  avoided  by  playing 
17  to  21         I       36  to  27 
26  to  17  11  to  31  (taking  31) 

(taking  21)  (taking  17  4  27)  | 

This  would  have  eansed  a  mutual  exchange  of  two  piece*. 

(6)  The  pawn  at  29  is  necessarily  lost,  as  the  sequel  of  the  game  wD 
show,  and  if  to  save  it  Black  had  played  14  to  20,  he  would  have  lost  i 
toup,  thus  : 

17  to  28 
(taking  22) 


14  to  20 

31  to  22 

83  to  24 

20  to  29 

(taking  27) 

(Uking  29) 

(Uking  24) 

38  to  27 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

(Uking  32) 

(taking  22) 

6  to  32 

32  to  21 

16to27 

(Uking  28) 

(taking  27) 

(taking  21) 

40to29 

37  to  31 

23  to  32 

(taking  34) 

(taking  28) 

White    having 

34  to   6 

25  to  31 

gained  a  King 

Uk.  29, 19  k  10, 

CtakingSO) 

and  three 

aadcrowMd) 

pawns. 

It  fa  immaterial 
bow  these  mOTM 
ar«  played. 
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POLISH  DRAUGHTS. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

43  to  38 

14  to  20  (c) 

(c)  Black,  in 

plajrine  14  to  20,  makes  a  false  move,  which 

causes  him  t4» 

kwe  the  game, 

tnroagu  a  skilful  coup. 

and  he  would  not  the  less  have  lost* 

if  White,  in  lieu  of  making  the  coup. 

had  played  as  follows 

48tott 

10  to  14 

23  to  18 

22  to  17 

SltoM 

22  to  31 

(in  the  Innett*) 

(trtlng  27) 

18  to  20 

27  to88 

3«to27 

12  to  17 

(taking  13  k  U) 

(taking  32) 

(taking  31) 

20  to  14 

38to43 

44  to  39 

6  to  11 

A4to    9 

43toW 

39  to  33 

Ito   6 

(•King) 

2610  21 

17  to  26 

9to   3 

49  to  27 

(taking  21) 

(•King) 

27to» 

18  to  27 

45  to  40 

6  to  11 

(taking  22) 

40to35 

11  to  16 

29  to  18 

20  to  29 

41  to  36 

27  to43 

(taking  23) 

(taking  24) 

34  to  19 

43to27 

33  to  24 

13  to  22 

S6to30 

27  to  49 

(taking  29) 

(taking  18) 

Or 

24  to   4 

8tol3 

19  to  13 

15  to  20 

(Ukingl9*ft 

3  to  15 

49  to  35 

&  crowned) 

(taking  20 

4  to  18 

22  to  13 

Immaterial  wbaiv 

35  takes  » 

(taking  13) 
32  to  21 

(taking  the  King) 

OrSOtoM 

Drawn. 
49to44 

(taking  2T) 

(Uking  21) 

19  to  13 

44to93 

30  to  24 

14  to  20 

13  to   9 

22to   4 

37  to  32 

20  to29 

"^X> 

(taking  24) 

36to51 

34  to  23 

3to   9 

(taking  31) 

(Uking  29) 

46to41 

36  to  20 

85tc30 

25to34 

(taking  41  A  24y 

(taking  30) 

3to25 

16  to  21  (d) 

40  to  29 

9  to  14 

(taking  the  King) 

(Ukiag  34) 

26to43 

21to2« 

29  to  24 

16  to  21 

43to48 

15  to  2d 

38  to  33 

17  to  22 

48  to  42 

aotoas 

42  to  38 

22to27 

42  to  48 

36to30 

33  to  28 

21to26 

48to25 

26to31 

32  to  21 

26  to  17 

(taking  30) 

(taking  27) 

(taking  21) 

26  to  14 

SI  to  38 

38  to  33 

17  to  22 

14  to  46 

36to4t 

S8tol7 

11  to  22 

46  to  3/ 

iMt. 

tUktog22) 

(taking  17) 

(taking  41) 

(d)  Here  commence  a  series  of  moves  necessary,  in  order  with  a  sing^ 
King,  to  arrest  the  two  pawns  which  are  advancing  from  the  right  and  left 
of  the  board  to  the  crowning  line. 


WHITE.  BLACK. 

31  to  26  22  to  33 

(taL  27,  37,  &  38) 
29  to  38  20  to  29 

taking  33)        (taking  24) 
82  to  28  23  to  43 

(tak.  28  &  38) 


WHITE.  BLACK. 

34  to    5  25  to  34 

(a  King,  taking  (taking  30^ 
29,  19,  &  10) 

48  to  30  Loet 

(tak.  43  &  34) 


POLISH   DEAUaHTS. 
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We  nevertheless  continue  the  game  to  its  conclusion,  that 
lothing  may  be  omitted  which  the  learner  could  desire. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

12  to  17 

25  to  23 

17  to  22 

5  to  37 

9  to  14 

(taking  20,  9, 

37  to    5 

18  to  23 

8,  &  18) 

(-taking  14) 

26  to  21 

15  to  20 

5  to  11 

6  to  17 

35  to  30 

13  to  18 

tak.23&17)Ctak.theKing) 

23  to  12 

'  22  to  28 

30  to  24 

16  to  21 

(taking  18) 

35  to  30 

3  to   9 

45  to  40 

28  to  33 

40  to  35 

Ito    7 

40  to  34 

33  to  38 

44  to  39 

7  to  12 

37  to  28 

38  to  16 

39  to  33 

12  to  18 

(tak.  32  &  21] 

41  to  37 

21  to  27 

12  to    8 

16  to  21 

36  to  31 

27  to  36 

8  to    3 

21  to  27 

(taking  31) 

3  to  25- 

27  to  32 

46  to  41 

36  to  47 

(taking  20) 

(cm'd,  tak.  41) 

25  to  20 

32  to  37 

80  to  25 

47  to  20 
(tak.  33  &  24) 

20  to  47 

Lost. 

LOSING  GAME. 

This  game,  which  is  lively  and  amusing,  may  for  variety's 
sake  be  occasionally  played.  Although  not  ranked  as  scien- 
tific, it  has  its  niceties,  and  requires  considerable  attention 
and  management. 

The  player  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  men  wins  the  game 
Your  constant  object,  therefore,  is  to  force  your  adversary  to 
take  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  and  to  compel  him  to  make 
Kings,  which  is  accomplished  by  opening  your  game  freely, 
especially  the  back  squares.  Huffing,  «nd  the  other  rules, 
apply  equally  to  this  game. 


THE  GAME  OF  CHESS. 


This  Game  is  played  on  a  board  the  same  as  that  used  . 
draughts  or  chequers,  containing  sixty-four  squares.  The 
board  must  be  so  placed  that  each  player  will  have  a  white 
square  at  his  right  hand.  The  squares  are  named  from  the 
pieces,  viz.  that  on  which  the  king  is  placed  is  called  the 
king's  square,  and  that  on  which  the  king's  pawn  is  placed, 
the  king's  second  square,  that  before  the  pawn  the  king's 
third  square,  and  the  next  the  king's  fourth,  and  so  of  all  the 
pieces  of  each  side.  Each  player  has  eight  pieces  and  eight 
pawns,  which  are  thus  placed ;  the  white  king  on  the  fourth 
square  from  the  right  hand,  which  is  black,  and  the  queen  on 
the  fifth,  which  is  white,  the  black  king  on  the  fifth  square 
from  the  right  hand  on  the  other  side  the  board,  directly 
opposite  the  white  king,  and  the  queen  on  the  fourth,  oppo- 
site the  white  queen ;  each  queen  being  on  a  square  of  her 
own  colour.  The  bishops,  one  on  the  third  and  one  on  the 
sixth  square  of  each  side;  the  knights  on  the  second  and 
seventh,  and  the  rooks  on  the  first  und  eighth,  or  corner 
squares ;  the  pawns  on  the  lines  of  squares  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pieces  of  each  side.  The  pieces  and  pawns  before 
the  king,  and  on  his  side  the  board,  are  called  the  king's 
pawn,  king's  bishop,  king's  bishop's  pawn,  &c. ;  those  before 
the  queen,  and  on  her  side,  are  called  the  queen's  pawn, 
queen's  bishop,  queen's  bishop's  pawn,  &c. 

The  white  queen  being  on  the  left  of  her  king,  and  the 
black  queen  on  the  right  of  hers,  players  should  accustom 
themselves  to  play  with  either  colour. 

The  pawns  move  forvoard  only  j  they  may  move  one  or  two 
aqoares  the  first  move,  but  afterward  only  one ;  the  pawns  can 
only  take  by  moving  angularly  forward. 

The  knights  move  obliquely  three  squares  at  a  time,  vault- 
ing over  any  piece  which  may  be  in  their  way,  from  black  to 
irante,  and  from  white  to  black ;  a  move  which  may  be  bettor 
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laurnt  from  the  games  hereafter  stated,  than  from  deectip> 
tion. 

The  bishops  moye  angularly,  forward  or  backward,  on  the 
colour  on  which  they  are  originally  placed. 

The  rooks  move  in  straight  lines,  forward,  backward,  or 
•idewise. 

The  queen  has  the  moves  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  rook. 

The  king  moves  in  every  direction,  but  one  square  only  at 
a  time,  exeept  in  castleing.  He  may  castle  once  in  the  game, 
which  is  done  by  placing  the  rook  with  which  he  castles,  on 
the  square  next  to  the  king,  and  then  placing  the  king  on  the 
square  next  to  the  other  side  of  the  rook. 

The  queen,  rooks,  and  bishops,  move  the  whole  extent  of 
the  board,  unless  impeded  by  some  other  piece  of  pawn. 

The  player  is  not  compelled,  as  at  draughts,  to  take  any 
piece  offered  him,  but  may  refuse  if  he  thinks  proper.  When 
any  piece  is  captured,  it  is  removed  from  the  board,  and  the 
capturing  piece  placed  in  the  same  square. 

When  the  king  is  exposed  to  the  attack  of  any  of  the  adver- 
sary's pieces  or  pawns,  he  is  said  to  be  in  check,  and  if  he  ia 
unable  to  avoid  the  attack,  by  taking  the  attacking  piece, 
interposing  one  of  his  own,  or  retiring  out  of  check,  he  ia 
check-mated,  and  his  adversary  wins  the  game. 

When  the  pieces  and  pawns  on  each  side  are  so  much  re- 
duced, or  so  situated,  that  neither  party  can  check-mate  the 
other's  king,  the  game  is  drawn. 

When  a  player  has  no  piece  or  pawn  which  he  can  move, 
except  his  king,  and  his  king  not  being  in  check,  is  yet  so 
situated  that  he  cannot  move  without  going  into  check,  he  ia 
BtcUe-mated.  Phillimore,  Hoyle,  and  many  others,  say  that  he 
who  is  stale-mate  wins  the  gamej  but  Sarrat,  in  his  work, 
published  in  London,  1808,  states,  that  "  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  and  by  all  Italian  players  of  eminence,  stale- 
mate is  considered  a  dravon  game )"  and  gives  this  as  an 
established  law. 

LAWS  or  THX  OAMX. 

1.  If  the  beard,  or  pieces,  be  improperly  placed,  tho  mis- 
take  cannot  be  rectified  after  four  moyes  on  each  side  an 
olayed 
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2.  When  a  plajer  has  touched  a  piece,  he  must  move  it, 
Qoless  it  is  only  to  replace  it ;  when  he  must  say,  •■  J'adovhe,'* 
or  I  replace. 

3.  When  a  player  has  quitted  a  piece,  he  cannct  recall  the 
move. 

4.  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his  adversary's  pieces,  without 
saying  J'adoube,  he  may  be  compelled  to  take  it,  or  if  it  can- 
not be  taken  to  move  his  king. 

6.  When  a  pawn  is  moved  two  steps,  it  may  be  taken  by 
any  adversary's  pawn  which  it  passes,  and  the  capturing 
pawn  must  be  placed  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
leaps. 

6.  The  king  cannot  castle  if  he  has  before  moved,  if  he  is 
in  check,  if  in  castling  he  passes  a  check,  or  if  the  rook  haa 
moved. 

7.  Whenever  a  player  checks  his  adversary's  king,  he  must 
Bay  Check,  otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  the  check. 
If  the  player  should,  on  the  next  move,  attack  the  queen  or 
any  other  piece,  and  then  say  check,  his  adversary  may  replace 
his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 

8.  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of  the  adversary's 
side,  it  may  be  made  a  queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player 
chooses. 

9.  If  a  false  move  is  made,  and  is  not  discovered  until  the 
next  move  is  completed,  it  cannot  be  recalled. 

10.  The  king  cannot  be  moved  into  check,  nor  within  one 
square  of  the  adverse  king,  nor  can  any  player  move  a  piece 
or  pawn  that  leaves  his  king  in  check. 


MB.  HOYLE's  general  RULES  FOE  THE  GAME  OF  CHS88 


1.  Before  you  stir  your  pieces,  you  ought  to  move  jous 
pawns,  and  afterward  bring  out  your  pieces  to  support  them. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  open  your  game  well,  the  king's,  the 
queen's,  and  the  bishop's  pawns  should  be  first  played. 

2.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  play  out  any  of  your  pieces 
in  the  early  part  of  your  game,  because  you  thereby  lose 
moves,  in  case  your  adversary  should  have  it  in  his  power  by 
playing  a  pawn  upon  them,  to  make  them  retire,  which  also 
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opens  his  game  at  the  same  time ;  more  particularly  avoid 
playing  your  queen  out,  until  your  game  is  tolerably  well 
opened. 

3.  Nevei'  give  check  unless  some  advantage  is  thereby 
gained,  because  you  lose  the  move  if  he  is  able  either  to  take 
or  drive  your  piece  away. 

4.  Do  not  crowd  your  game  by  having  too  many  pieces  to- 
gether, choking  up  your  passage,  so  as  to  impede  your  ad- 
vancing or  retreating  your  men  as  occasion  may  render  neces- 
sary. 

5.  If  your  game  is  crowded,  endeavour  to  free  it  by  making 
exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns,  and  castle  your  king  as  soon 
as  possible. 

6.  Endeavour,  on  the  other  hand,  to  crowd  your  adversary's 
game,  thus  :  when  he  plays  out  his  pieces  before  he  does  his 
pawns,  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can  with  your  pawns,  by 
which  you  may  make  him  lose  moves,  and  thus  crowd  him. 

7.  If  the  adversary  attacks  your  king,  and'  it  should  not  be 
in  your  power  to  attack  his,  offer  exchanges  with  him :  and 
if  he  retires  when  you  present  a  piece  to  exchange,  he  may 
lose  a  move,  and  thus  you  gain  an  advantage. 

8.  Play  your  men  in  so  good  guard  of  one  another,  that  if 
any  man  you  advance  be  taken,  the  adverse  piece  may  be 
taken  also  by  tiiat  which  protected  yours,  and  with  this  view, 
be  sure  to  have  as  many  guards  to  your  piece  as  you  perceive 
your  adversary  advances  pieces  upon  it ;  and  if  you  can,  let 
them  be  of  less  consideration  than  those  he  attacks  with.  K 
you  find  that  you  cannot  well  support  your  piece,  see  if  by 
assailing  one  of  his  that  is  better,  or  as  good,  you  cannot 
thereby  save  yours. 

9.  Avoid  making  an  attack  unless  well  prepared  for  it,  for 
you  open  thereby  your  adversary's  game,  and  make  him  ready 
prepared  to  pour  in  a  strong  attack  upon  you  when  your  we^ 
one  is  over. 

10.  Never  play  any  man  till  you  have  examined  whether 
you  are  free  from  danger  by  your  enemy's  last  move :  nor 
offer  to  commence  an  attack  till  you  have  considered  what  in- 
jury he  would  be  able  to  do  you  by  his  next  move,  in  conse- 
quence of  yours,  that  you  may  frustrate  his  designs,  if  hurt- 
ral,  before  it  is  too  late. 

11.  When  your  attack  ia  prosperous,  never  be  diverted 


from  following  up  your  scheme  (if  possible)  on  to  giving  bin 
mate,  by  taking  any  piece,  or  other  advantage,  your  adver- 
sary may  purposely  throw  in  your  way,  with  this  intention, 
that  by  your  taking  that  bait  he  might  gain  a  move  that 
would  make  your  design  prove  abortive. 

12.  When  you  are  pursuing  a  well-conceived  attack,  but 
judge  it  necessary  to  fprce  your  way  through  your  adversar/s 
defence  with  the  loss  of  a  few  pieces ;  if,  upon  reckoning  as 
many  moves  forward  as  you  can,  you  see  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, rush  on  boldly,  and  sacrifice  a  piece  or  two  to  achieve 
your  object :  these  bold  attempts  make  the  finest  games. 

13.  Never  let  your  queen  so  stand  before  your  king,  as  that 
your  adversary  by  bringing  a  rook  or  a  bishop,  might  check 
your  king,  if  she  was  not  there,  for  you  hardly  have  a  chance 
to  save  her. 

14.  Let  not  your  adversary's  knight  (particularly  if  duly 
guarded)  come  to  check  your  king  and  queen,  or  your  king 
and  rook,  or  your  queen  and  rook,  or  your  two  rooks  at  the 
same  time :  for  in  the  first  two  cases,  the  king  being  com- 
pelled to  go  out  of  check,  the  queen  or  the  rook  must  be  lost : 
and  in  the  last  two  cases,  a  rook  must  be  lost,  at  best,  for  a 
worse  piece. 

15.  Be  careful  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  your  adversary's 
fork  two  of  your  pieces. 

16.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  different  sides  of  the 
board,  the  enemy  must  advance  upon  the  other  king  the 
pawns  he  has  on  that  side  of  the  board,  taking  care  to  bring 
up  his  pieces,  especially  his  queen  and  rooks,  to  support 
them :  and  the  king  that  has  castled  is  not  to  stir  his  three 
pawns  till  compelled  to  it. 

17.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  as  it  were  in  ambuscade, 
in  playing  the  game :  that  is,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or 
rook,  behind  a  pawn,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  upon 
playing  that  pawn,  or  piece,  you  discover  a  check  upon  your 
adversary's  king,  and  thus  get  a  piece,  or  some  other  advan- 
tage by  it. 

18.  Never  protect  an  inferior  piece  with  a  better,  if  yoa 
ean  do  it  with  a  pawn,  because  that  better  piece  may  in  sucb 
a  case  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  play ;  on  the  same  account,  yoa 
ought  not  to  guard  a  pawn  with  a  piece,  if  you  have  it  in  yout 
power  to  guard  it  with  a  pawn. 
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19.  A  pawn  passed,  and  well  supported,  frequently  oostfl 
the  adversjiry  a  piece.  And  if  you  play  to  win  the  game 
only,  whenever  you  have  gained  a  pawn,  or  any  other  advan- 
tage, and  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  the  move  thereby,  make 
•8  frequent  exchanges  of  pieces  as  possible. 

20.  If  you  have  three  pawns  each  upon  the  board,  and  na 
piece,  and  you  have  one  of  your  pawns  on  one  side  of  the 
board,  and  the  other  two  on  the  opposite,  and  your  adver- 
sary's three  pawns  also  are  opposite  to  your  two,  march  with 
your  king  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  his  pawns  :  and  if  he 
tries  with  his  king  to  protect  them,  go  on  to  the  queen  with 
your  single  pawn,  and  if  he  goes  to  prevent  it,  take  his  pawns, 
and  push  the  others  to  the  queen. 

21.  Toward  the  end  of  a  game,  each  party  having  only 
three  or  four  pawns  on  opposite  aides  of  the  board,  the  king* 
should  endeavour  to  gain  the  move,  in  order  to  win  the  game. 
For  instance,  if  you  bring  your  king  opposed  to  your  adver- 
sary's king,  with  only  one  square  between  you,  you  will  have 
gained  the  move. 

22.  When  your  adversary  has  his  king  and  one  pawn  on 
the  board,  and  you  have  your  king  only,  you  cannot  lose  that 
game,  if  you  can  bring  your  king  to  be  opposite  to  your  ad- 
versary's when  he  is  directly  either  before  or  on  one  side  of 
his  pawn,  and  there  is  only  one  square  between  the  kings. 

23.  When  your  adversary  has  a  bishop  and  one  pawn  on 
the  rook's  line,  and  bishop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  commands 
the  square  his  pawn  is  going  to,  and  you  have  only  king,  if 
you  can  get  into  that  corner,  that  game  cannot  be  lost,  but 
may  be  won  by  a  stale. 

24.  When  the  game  is  to  your  disadvantage,  having  only 
your  queen  left  in  play,  and  your  king  is  in  the  position  of 
stale-mate,  keep  giving  check  to  your  adversary's  king  taking 
especial  care  not  to  check  him  where  he  can  interpose  any  of 
his  pieces  that  make  the  stale ;  you  will  at  last  force  him,  by 
80  doing,  to  take  your  queen,  and  then  you  conquer  by  being 
in  a  stale-mate.     (See  p.  520.) 

25.  Never  cover  a  check  with  a  piece  that  a  pawn  pushed 
upon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of  only  getting  that  pawn  for  it. 

26.  Always  be  careful  that  your  adversary's  king  has  a 
move :  therefore  do  not  crowd  him  up  with  your  pieces,  fo» 
fear  you  inadvertantly  give  stale-mate. 
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BZFLANATORT  OfiSI3tVATION8  ON   SOMS  OF  THE  PRECEDINQ 
RULES. 

1.  Whether  it  is  the  open  or  the  close  game  you  play,  be 
wire  bring  out  all  your  pieces  into  play  before  you  commenc* 
the  assault ;  for  if  you  do  not,  and  yotir  adversary  does,  you 
will  attack  or  be  attacked  always  disadvantageously  ;  this  is 
80  decided,  that  you  had  better  forego  a  benefit  than  deviate 
from  it,  and  no  one  will  ever  play  well  at  this  game,  who  does 
not  put  this  rule  strictly  in  practice.  It  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  these  preparatory  moves  are  useless,  because  you 
receive  not  an  immediate  success  from  them ;  they  are  equally 
important  as  it  is  at  Whist  to  deal  thirteen  cards  round  before 
play.  With  a  view  of  bringing  out  your  pieces  properly, 
push  on  your  pawns  first,  and  support  diem  with  your  pieces, 
and  you  will  receive  this  advantage  from  it,  that  your  game 
will  not  be  choked.  By  this  I  mean,  that  all  your  pieces  will 
be  at  liberty  to  play  and  assist  each  other,  and  thus  co-ope- 
rate towards  completing  your  purpose  j  and  this  may  be  far- 
ther observed,  that,  either  in  your  attack  or  defence,  you 
bring  them  out  so  as  not  to  be  driven  back  again. 

2.  When  you  have  brought  out  your  pieces,  which  you 
will  have  done  very  well,  if  you  have  your  choice  on  which 
side  to  castle,  (which  I  would  always  recommeud  to  do)  you 
should  then  stop  and  consider  thoroughly  your  own  and  your 
adversary's  game,  and  from  his  situation,  and  noticing  where 
he  is  weakest,  you  should  not  only  make  your  decision  where 
to  castle,  but  also  where  to  begin  your  attack ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly clear  you  cannot  do  it  in  a  better  place  than  where  you 
are  strongest,  and  your  adversary  weakest.  By  this  mode,  it 
is  very  probable  that  you  will  be  able  to  break  through  your 
adversary's  game,  in  which  contest  some  pieces  must  of  course 
be  exchanged.  But  now  rest  awhile,  and  survey  both  games 
attentively,  and  do  not  let  your  impetuosity  hurry  you  away 
with  this  first  success ;  and  my  advice  to  you  in  this  critical 
juncture  (especially  if  you  still  find  your  enemy  pretty  strong) 
is  to  rally  your  men  again,  and  put  them  in  good  order  for  a 
second  or  third  attack,  if  requisite,  still  keeping  your  mea 
elose  and  well  connected  together,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  each 
Other :  for  want  of  this  method,  and  a  little  coolness,  I  liaTt 
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often  known  an  almost  sure  victory  snatched  ont  of  a  player's 
hands,  and  a  total  overthrow  the  consequence.  But  if,  after 
all,  you  cannot  penetrate  so  far  as  to  win  the  game,  never- 
theless, by  observing  these  rules,  you  may  still  be  sure  of 
having  a  well-disposed  game. 

3.  And  now  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  the 
game,  which  abounds  also  with  difficulties  and  niceties,  it 
must  be  remarked,  where  your  pawns  are  strongest,  most 
united  together,  and  nearest  to  queen,  you  must  likewise  bear 
in  mind  how  your  adversary's  pawns  are  disposed,  and  their 
degree  of  preferment,  and  compare  these  things  together;  and 
if  you  find  you  can  get  to  queen  before  him,  you  must  pro- 
ceed without  hesitation ;  if  not,  you  must  hasten  on  with 
your  king  to  prevent  him.  I  speak  now,  as  supposing  the 
noblemen  to  be  gone  :  if  not,  they  are  to  attend  your  pawns 
and  likewise  to  hinder  your  adversary  from  going  to  queen. 

SOME  OTHER  GENERAL  RULES. 

1.  Do  not  be  over  cautious  about  losing  a  rook  for  an  in  • 
ferior  piece  :  although  a  rook  is  better  than  any  other,  ex- 
cept the  queen,  yet  it  does  not  often  come  into  play,  so  as  to 
operate,  until  the  end  of  the  game ;  and  therefore  it  often 
turns  out  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  less  good  piece  in  play 
than  a  better  out. 

2.  When  you  have  moved  a  piece,  so  that  your  adversary 
drives  you  away  with  a  pawn,  you  may  be  sure  (generally 
speaking)  that  it  is  a  bad  move,  your  enemy  gaining  that 
double  advantage  over  you  of  advancing  himself,  and  making 
you  retire ;  I  think  this  merits  attention ;  for  although  be- 
4ween  equal  and  good  players  the  fii'st  move  may  not  be 
much,  yet  the  loss  of  one  or  two  more,  after  the  first,  makes 
the  game  almost  irretrievable.  Also,  if  you  defend  and  can 
recover  the  move,  or  the  attack,  (for  they  both  go  together,) 
you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  winning. 

3.  If  you  make  such  a  move  as  that,  having  liberty  to  play 
again,  you  can  make  nothing  of  it,  take  it  for  granted,  it  ia 
an  exceeding  bad  one ;  for  in  this  nice  game  every  move  if 
important. 

4.  If  your  game  is  such,  that  you  have  scarcely  any  thing 
to  play,  it  is  your  own  fault,  either  for  having  brought  out 
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Oieces  wrong,  or,  which  is  worse,  nft  at  ali ,  tor  had  they 
rought  out  right,  you  must  have  sufficient  variety  to 
play. 

5.  Do  not  be  too  cautious  of  doubling  a  pawn ;  three  pawns 
together  are  strong,  but  four,  that  make  a  square,  with  the 
help  of  other  pieces,  well  managed,  create  an  invincible 
strength,  and  in  time  of  need  may  probably  produce  you  a 
queen :  on  the  other  hand,  two  pawns,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween, are  no  better  than  one ;  and  if,  carelessly,  you  should 
have  three  over  each  other  in  a  line,  your  game  cannot  be  in 
a  worse  plight  j  examine  this  on  the  table,  and  the  truth  will 
be  self-evident.  You  are  therefore  to  keep  your  pawns  closelj 
cemented  and  well  connected  together ;  and  it  must  be  great 
strength  on  your  adversary's  side  that  can  overpower  them. 

6.  When  a  piece  is  so  attacked  as  that  you  cannot  save  it, 
▼ive  it  up,  and  bestow  your  thoughts  how  to  annoy  yotir 
jnemy  elsewhere,  while  he  is  taking  it;  for  it  frequently 
xjcurs,  that  while  your  adversary  is  running  madly  after  a 
piece,  you  either  get  a  pawn  or  two,  or  such  a  situation  as 
ends  in  his  discomfiture. 

7.  Supposing  your  queen  and  another  piece  are  attacked  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  removing  your  queen  you  must  lose 
your  piece ;  in  this  situation,  if  you  can  get  two  pieces  in 
exchange  for  your  queen,  you  should  rather  do  it  than  retire  j 
for  it  is  the  difference  of  three  pieces,  which  is  more  than  the 
value  of  a  queen  j  besides  that,  you  keep  your  game  entire, 
and  preserve  your  situation,  which  very  often  is  better  than  a 
piece ;  nay,  rather  than  retire,  I  would  give  my  queen  for  a 
piece,  and  a  pawn  or  two,  nay,  almost  for  what  I  can  get ;  for 
observe  this  one  thing,  among  good  players,  (to  convince  you 
this  advice  is  not  bad,)  that  when  the  attack  and  defence  is 
well  formed,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  the  storm,  if  he 
that  plays  first  is  obliged  by  the  act  of  the  person  that  defends 
to  retire,  it  generally  ends  in  the  loss  of  the  game  of  the 
attacked  side. 

8.  Do  not  aim  at  changing  without  sufficient  reason ;  it  is 
so  far  from  being  right,  that  a  good  player  will  take  this 
advantage  of  it,  that  he  will  spoil  your  situation,  and  of 
course  mend  his  own ;  but  it  is  quite  right  in  these  following 
eases;  when  you  are  strongest  especially  by  a  piece,  then 
every  time  yeu  change  your  advantage  ia  increasing ;  this  it 
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so  plain,  il  vequires  no  argument.  Again,  when  you  have 
played  a  pit,ee,  and  your  adversary  opposes  one  to  you,  change 
directly,  for  it  is  clear  he  wants  to  remove  you ;  prevent  him, 
therefore,  aud  do  not  lose  the  move. 

9.  Cast  up  your  game  every  now  and  then,  make  a  balance, 
and  then  take  your  measureb  accordingly, 

10.  At  tue  conclusion  of  the  game  especially,  remember 
your  king  is  a  capital  piece,  and  do  not  let  him  be  idle ;  it  is 
by  his  means,  generally,  you  get  the  move  and  the  victory. 

11.  Notice  this  also,  that  as  the  queen,  rook,  and  bishop, 
operate  at  a  distance,  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  in  your 
attack  to  have  them  near  your  adversary's  king :  they  do  bet- 
ter at  a  distance,  cannot  be  driven  away,  and  prevent  a  stale- 
mate. 

12.  When  a  piece  presents  that  you  can  take,  and  that 
cannot  escape  you,  avoid  being  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  see  thafc 
there  is  not  a  better  move  elsewhere,  and  take  it  at  your 
Jeisure. 

13.  To  take  your  adversary's  pawn  with  your  king  is  not 
•Iways  right,  for  it  very  often  turns  out  to  be  a  safeguard  and 
protection  to  your  king. 

14.  If  you  can  take  a  man  with  different  pieces,  do  it  not 
hastily  with  the  first  that  occurs,  but  consider  thoroughly 
with  which  you  tad  best  take  it. 


SELECT  GAMES  AT  CHESS. 

THE  FIRST  game; 

Beginning  with  white.  Illustrated  hy  observations  on  the  mott 
material  moves }  and  two  back  gam^s  ;  one  comm,encing  <U 
the  12th,  and  the  second  at  the  Z7th  move. 

1.  White.  The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
Black.  The  same. 

2.  W.    The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  4tli 

square. 
B.  The  same. 
8.  W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

B.   The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3d  square. 
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4.  W.  The  queen's  pawn  two  move8.(a) 

B.    The  pawn  takes  it. 
6.  "W    The  pawn  retakes  the  pawn.(c>) 

B,    The   king's   bishop   at    his   queen's    knight's    3d 
square,  (c) 

6.  TV.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3(1  square. 
B.   The  king  castles. 

7.  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  2d  square.((f) 
B.   The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

8.  W    The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  3d  square-Cc) 
B    The  queen's  pawn  two  moves. 

9.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.   The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

10.  W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  3d  square. 
B.    The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move,(/) 

11.  W.  The  queen  at  her  2d  square.(^) 

(a)  This  pawn  is  played  two  moves  for  important  reasons  :  1st,  to  hinder 
*i.e  adversary's  kings  bishop  from  playing  upon  your  kind's  bishop's 
pawn ;  2d,  to  place  the  strength  of  your  pawns  in  the  middle  of  the  board ; 
of  great  cons^uence  to  achieve  the"  making  of  your  queen. 

(5)  When  the  game  is  in  this  situation,  viz.  one  of  your  pawns  at  your 
king's,  and  another  at  your  queen's  4th  square,  do  not  push  either  of  them 
before  your  adversary  proposes  to  change  one  for  the  other ;  in  such  cas« 
advance  the  attacked'  pawn.  Pawns,  when  sustained  in  a  front  line,  ob 
stroct  very  much  the  adversary's  pieces  from  entering  in  our  game,  or  taking 
a  desirable  post. 

(c)  If  he  gives  check  with  his  bishop  instead  of  withdrawing  it,  you  ar« 
to  cover  the  check  with  your  bishop  in  order  to  retake  his  bishop  with  your 
knight ;  in  case  he  takes  j-ours,  your  knight  will  then  defead  your  king's 
pawn,  otherwise  defenceless.  But  perhaps  he  may  not  choose  to  take  your 
bishop,  because  a  good  player  endeavours  to  retain  his  king's  bishop  as  long 
as  possible. 

(d)  You  should  not  play  your  knights  at  your  bishop's  34  square  before 
the  bishop's  pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  because  the  motion  of  the  pawn  is 
hindered  by  the  knight. 

(e)  Your  bishop  retires  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  black  queen's 
pawn,  which  would  force  you  to  take  that  pawn  with  yours  ;  and  thus  de 
crease  the  strength  of  your  game,  spoiling  entirely  the  project  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  and  2d  observations. 

(/)  He  plays  this  to  give  an  opening  to  his  king's  rook,  which  cannot  ba 
avoided,  whether  you  take  'nis  pawn  or  not. 

(g)  If  you  should  take  the  pawn,  in  lieu  of  playing  your  queen,  yoa 
would  commit  a  great  error,  for  your  roynl  pawn  would  then  lose  its  line; 
whereas  if  your  king's  pawn  is  taken  b*  the  adversary,  that  of  your  queea 
supplies  the  place,  and  you  may  sustain  u  with  that  of  your  king's  bishop  , 
these  two  pawns  will  evidently  win  the  game,  because  they  can  now  no 
more  be  parted  without  the  loss  of  the  piece,  or  one  of  them  will  make  • 
qaeen,  as  will  be  seen  in  tlie  end.  Besides,  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  ta 
olay  your  queen  in  that  placa.  and  for  two  reasons :  Ist  to  suppor*  aoi 


B.   The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn^&} 
12.  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.   The  queen's  bishop  at  his  kiug's  3d  square.(») 

18.  W.  The   king's  knight    at    his    king's   bishop's   4dl 

square.  (A;) 
B.   The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 

14.  W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  black  bishop.(Q 
B.    The  pawn  takes  the  white  queen's  bishop. 

15.  W.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook.(m) 

B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  2d  squsxe. 

16.  W.  The  knight  takes  the  black  bishop. 
B.   The  queen  takes  the  knight. 

17.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.   The  king's  knight  at    his  queen's    bishop*8    2d 
square. 
8.  W.  The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  place. 
B.   The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  mQye.(n) 

19.  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move.(o) 

ietead  your  king's  bishop's  pawn ;  and  2d,  to  sustain  your  queen's  bishop, 
which,  being  taken,  would  oblige  you  to  retake  his  bishop  with  the  above- 
mentioned  last  pawn  ;  and  thus  your  best  pawns  would  have  been  totally 
divided,  and  the  game  lost. 

(h)  He  takes  the  pawn  in  order  to  give  an  opening  to  his  king's  rook.   • 

<i)  He  plays  this  bishop  to  protect  his  queen's  pawn,  with  a  view  after. 
ward  to  push  that  of  his  queen's  bishop. 

N.  B.  He  might  have  taken  your  bishop,  but  he  rather  chooses  to  let  yon 
take  his,  to  clear  a  way  for  his  queen's  rook,  though  his  knight's  pawn  iB 
doubled  by  it  ;  you  are  again  to  take  notice,  that  a  double  pawn  is  no  way 
disadvantageous  when  surrounded  by  three  or  four  others.  However,  this 
is  the  subject  of  a  back  game  beginning  from  this  I2th  move  ;  the  black 
bishop  there  taking  your  bishop,  shows,  that  playing  wtjll  on  both  sides  it 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  case.  The  king's  pawn,  together  with  the 
queen's,  or  the  king's  pawn,  well  played,  and  well  supported,  must  certainly 
win  the  game. 

(i)  Your  king's  pawn  not  being  in  danger,  your  knight  attacks  his  bishop^ 
is  order  to  take  or  have  it  removed. 

(/)  It  is  always  unsafe  to  let  the  adversary's  king's  bishop  batter  the  line 
of  your  king's  bishop's  pawn ;  and  as  it  is  likewise  the  most  dangerous 
piece  to  form  ap  attack,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  attack  him  at  times  by 
your  queen's  bishop,  but  you  must  get  rid  of  that  piece  as  soon  as  a  COB- 
venient  opportunity  presents. 

(to}  Castle  on  the  king's  side,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  protect  yomr 
king's  bishop's  pawn,  which  advance  two  steps  as  soon  as  your  king's  paAB 
is  attacked. 

(«)  He  is  forced  to  play  this  pawn,  to  deter  you  from  pushing  your  kiug'i 
i»shof^s  pawn  upon  his  queen. 

(9)  This  move  is  made  to  conoentnite  aH  your  pawns  together,  and  pnab 
them  afterward  with  vigou. 


B.   The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

20.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  4th  square. 
B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move.(p) 

21.  W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
B.    The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

22.  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  queen's  4th  square. 

23.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  3d  8quare.(f  I 

B.   The  king  s  knight  at  the  white  king's  3d  square.(r) 

24.  W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  knight. 
B.    The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

25.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.   The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn  of  the  oppodtt 
rook. 

26.  W.  The  rook  at  his  king's  place. (») 

B.   The  queen  takes  the  white  queen's  knight's  pami. 

27.  W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  4th  square. 
B.   The  queen  at  her  king's  3d  square.(<) 

28.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
B.   The  pawn  takes  it. 

29.  W.  The  pawn  takes  again.(tt) 

B.    The  queen  at  her  4th  square.(«) 

30.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
B.   The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 

81.  W.  The  bishop  takes  the  pawn  in  his  way. 

B.    The  knight  at  his  3d  square. 
32.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move.(y) 
v/>)  He  plays  this  pawn  to  hinder  your  knight  from  entering  in  hi« 


d  forcing  his  queen  to  remove ;  else  your  pawns  would  have  an  open  way 

(q)  You  should  play  this  knight  in  order  to  push  your  king's  bishcm't 
pawn  next ;  it  will  bo  then  strengthened  by  three  pieces,  the  bishop,  th« 
took,  and  the  knight. 

(r)  He  plays  this  knight  to  subvert  your  scheme  by  breaking  the  strength 
of  your  pawns,  by  pushing  his  king's  knight's  pawn  ;  but  baulk  his  design 
by  changing  your  rook  for  his  knight. 

(»)  Play  your  rook  to  protect  your  king's  pawn,  which  else  would  remaia 
in  the  lurch  when  y^ou  push  your  king's  bishop's  pawn. 

(0  The  queen  returns  to  prevent  the  check-mate. 

(u)  You  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  game,  were  you  not  to  take  witli 
your  pawn. 

(x)  He  oflTers  to  change  queens  in  order  to  froatrate  your  plan  of  giring 
him  check-mate  with  your  queen  and  bishop. 

(y)  When  your  bishop  runs  upon  white,  put  your  pawn  always  apoa 
black,  because  then  your  bishop  serves  to  drive  away  your  adversary'i 
king  or  rook  when  between  your  pawns  ;  and  vice  verso,  wher  your  bisoof 
nu»  black,  then  you  have  youi  pawna  upon  white. 
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B.  The  queen's  rook  at  the  white  qneen*s  knighfs  2d 
square. 
88.  W.  The  bishop  at  his  queen's  3d  square. 
B.    The  king  at  his  bishop's  2d  square. 

84.  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's  bishop's  4th  square; 
B.    The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  bishop's  4th  squarOt 

85.  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  rook's  4th  square. 
B.    The  king's  rook  gives  check. 

86    W.  The  bishop  covers  the  check. 

B.   The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  2d  square. 

87.  W.  The  king's  pawn  gives  check. 

B.    The  king  at  his  knight's  3d  square. (2) 

88.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
B.   The  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  square. 

89.  W.  The  knight  gives  check  at  the  4th  square  of  hit 

king's  bishop. 
B.    The  king  at  his  knight's  2d  square. 
40.  W.  The  bishop  at  the  black  king's  rook's  4th  sqtuia 
B.   Plays  any  where,  the  white  pushes  to  queen. 


1IB8T  BACK  gams; 
From,  the  twd/A  move, 

12.  W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  it. 

B.   The  king's  bishop  takes  the  white  queen's  bishq». 

13.  W.  The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

B.    The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  3d  square. 

14.  W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  4th  square 
B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 

16.  W.  The  knight  takes  the  bishop. 

B.    The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
16.  W.  The  king  castles  with  his  rook. 

B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  2d  squafe. 
17    W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

B.   The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

M  As  his  kide  may  retire  to  hie  bishop's  square,  the  seooiid  baek  (im 
Viil  inform  you  huw  to  act  ia  this  case. 
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18.  W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  moTe. 
B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  2d  square. 

19.  W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

20.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  2d  square. 
B.    The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

21.  W.  The  queen  at  her  2d  square. 
B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  3d  square. 

22.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  knight's  3d  square. 
B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  4th  square. 

23.  W    The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  square. 
B.    The  queen's  knight  at  the  white  king's  3(1 

24.  W    The  rook  takes  the  knight. 
B.    The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

25.  W   The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

B.    The  queen  takes  the  white  queen's  rook's  pawn. 

26.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  moTe. 
B.    The  queen  takes  the  pawn. 

27.  W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  more. 
B.    The  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

28.  "W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

B.    The  queen  at  the  white  queen's  4th  sqaarBr 
29    W.  The  queen  takes  the  queen. 

B.    The  pawn  takes  the  queen. 
80.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.    The  knight  at  his  queen's  3d  square. 

31.  W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  4th  square. 

B.    The  knight  at  his  king's  bishop's  4th  square. 

32.  W.  The  rook  takes  the  knight 
B.    The  pawn  takes  the  rook. 

88.  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen's  3d  square 

B.    The  king's  bishops  pawn  one  move  anywherOi  tbe 
game  being  lost. 

84.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

B.    The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knighf  s  square. 

85.  W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

B.  The  king  retires,  having  but  one  place. 

86.  W.  The  knight  gives  check. 
B.  The  king  removes. 

87.  W.  The  knight  at  the  black  queen's  square  discoveriqg 

check. 


87. 

W. 

B. 

88. 

W. 

B. 

39. 

W. 

B. 

40. 

W. 

B.    The  king  moves  where  he  can. 
88.  W.  The  king's  pawn  making  a  queen,  gives  checkmate 

at  uie  same  time. 


SECOND  BACK  GAME  J 
Commencing  from  the  thirty-seventh  move. 

The  king's  pawn  gives  check. 

The  king  at  his  bishop's  square. 

Tke  rook  at  its  queen's  rook's  square. 

The  rook  gives  check  at  the  white  queen's  knight'g 
square. 

The  rook  takes  the  rook. 

The  knight  retakes  the  rook. 
W.  The  king  at  his  rook's  2d  square. 
B.    The  knight  at  the  white  queen's  bishop's  third 
square. 

41.  W.  The  knight  at  the  king's  bishop's  fourth  square. 
B.    The  knight  at  the  white  king's  4th  square. 

42.  W.  The  knight  takes  the  pawn. 

B.  The  rook  at  its  king's  knight's  4th  square. 

43.  W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move,  and  gives  check. 
B.  The  king  at  his  bishop's  2d  square. 

44.  W.  The  bishop  gives  check  at  the  black  king's  third 

square. 
B.    The  king  takes  the  bishop. 

45.  W.  The  king's   pawn  makes  a  queen,  and  wins  the 

game. 

GAME   THE   SECOND; 

Oommencing  with  the  black ;  wherein  is  seen  that  "playing  the 
king's  knight  the  second  move,  is  wrong  play,  because  it 
gives  the  advantage  of  the  attack  to  the  adversary.  The 
learner  will  see  by  the^e  three  different  back  games,  that  a 
good  attack  keeps  the  adversary  always  embarrassed. 

1,  B     The  king's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  same. 

2.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3d  square. 


W. 

7. 

B. 

W. 

8. 

B. 

W. 

9. 

B. 

W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
8.  B.    The  king's  bishop  at  the  queen's  bishop's  fonrUi 

square. 
W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  move8.(a) 
4    B.    The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
6.  B.    The  king's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. (6) 

"W.  The  queen's  bishop  retakes  the  pawn. 
6.  B.    The  queen's  bishop  at  the  white  king's  knight's 
4th  square. 
The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3d  square.(c) 
The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 
The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
The  bishop  retires. 

The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  3d  square.(d) 
The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 
W.  The  same. 
10.  B.    The  king  castles  with  his  rook.(«) 

(a)  Had  your  adversary  played  anything  else,  this  was  still  yx>ar  l»e«t 
(Uove,  it  being  highly  advantageous  to  change  your  king's  bishop's  pawn 
for  his  royal  pawn,  because  your  king  and  queen's  pawns  place  therrifeelves 
in  the  middle  of  the  chess  board,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  stop  all  th«  pro- 
cress  of  your  adversary's  pieces ;  besides  this,  you  gain  the  attack  by  his 
Saving  played  his  king's  knight  at  the  second  move.  You  have  also  ano- 
ther advantage  by  losing  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  for  his  king's  pawn: 
viz.  when  j-ou  docastle  with  your  king's  rook  the  same  rock  finds  itself 
instantly  free  and  fit  for  action.  This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  first  back 
game,  the  third  move. 

(6)  Observe,  if  he  refuses  taking  your  pawn,  leave  it  exposed  in  the 
same  situation  and  place;  unless  he  should  choose  to  castle  with  his  king's 
rook,  in  such  case  you  must  undoubtedly  push  that  pawn  forwardSj  in 
order  to  attack  his  king  with  all  the  pawns  of  your  right  wing.  The  effect 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  second  back  game,  beginning  from  this  fifth 
move.  Take  notice  again,  as  a  general  rule,  not  easily  to  push  on  the 
pawns  either  of  your  right  or  left  wings  before  your  adversary's  king  has 
ca8tle<l,  otherwise  he  will  retire  where  your  pawns  are  less  strong  or  leas 
advanced. 

(c)  If  he  takes  yotir  knight,  you  must  take  his  with  your  pawn,  which 
being  joined  to  his,  increases  their  strength. 

(d)  This  is  the  best  square  your  king's  bishop  can  choose,  except  tlie 
fourth  of  his  queen's  bisliop,  particularly  when  you  have  the  attack,  and  it 
is  not  in  your  adversary's  power  to  hinder  that  bishop  from  playing  on  his 
king's  bishop's  pawn. 

(e)  Had  he  castled  on  his  queen's  side,  then  it  w)uld  have  been  your 
game  to  castle  on  j'our  king's  side,  that  vou  might  attack  him  more  conre- 
niently  with  your  pawns  on  the  left,  fie  cautious  in  pushing  your  pawns 
forwjurd  till  they  are  well  sustained  both  by  one  another,  and  also  by  yooT 
pieces.  The  form  of  this  attack  at  your  left  will  be  be«i  ondeniooa  by  A 
third  back  game,  commencing  from  this  tenth  move. 


W.  The  queen's  'mught  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 
11    B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  4th  square.(/J 

W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  3d  square. 
12.  B.    The  king's  knight  takes  the  bishop. (^) 

W.  The  queen  retakes  the  knight. 
18.  B.    The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  knight.(&) 

W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  bishop. 
t4.  B.    The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  moves. 

W    The  queen  at  her  king's  knight's  3d  square. 

15.  B.    The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  bishop's  pawn  retakes  it. 

16.  B.    The  king's  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  3d  square.(«') 
W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  steps.(A;) 

17.  B.    The  queen's  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  square. 
W.  The  king  castles  with  his  queen's  rook. 

18.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  step.(^     , 

iS)  He  plays  this  knight  to  make  room  for  his  king's  bishop's  pawn,  ia 
trder  to  advance  it  two  steps,  and  thus  to  break  the  chain  of  your  pawns. 

47)  Had  he  pushed  his  king's  bishop's  pawn  instead  of  taking  your  bishop, 
m  that  case  you  must  have  attacked  his  queen  with  your  queen's  bishop, 
•nd  pusheo  your  king's  rook's  pawn  the  next  move  upon  his  bishop,  to 
force  him  to  take  your  knight:  in  which  case  your  best  game  is  to  retak* 
his  bishop  with  ^our  pawn,  in  order  to  support  your  roysil  pawn,  and  r^ 
place  it  in  case  it  be  taken. 

(h)  if  he  die  not  take  your  knight,  his  bishop  would  remain  imprisoned 
by  your  pawns,  or  he  would  lose  at  least  three  moves  to  set  him  at  liberty. 

(»)  He  plays  this  rook  either  with  an  intention  to  double  it,  or  remove 
your  oueen. 

(k)  Vou  push  this  pawn  two  steps  to  give  your  queen  more  room,  who, 
being  attacked,  can  retire  behind  this  pawn,  and  then  remain,  menacing 
her  adversary's  king's  rook's  pawn  Your  pawn  advancing  afterward  wifl 
become  dangerous  to  your  adversary's  king. 

(/)  This  move  is  most  difficult  to  comprehend  as  well  as  to  explain.  \gol 
are  to  observe,  when  you  find  yourself  with  a  chain  of  pawns  succeeding 
one  another  upon  one  and  the  same  coloured  squares,  the  pawn  who  has 
the  van  must  not  be  abandoned,  but  should  strive  to  keep  his  post.  Hera 
again  observe,  that  your  king's  pawn  being  not  in  the  line  of  his  comrades, 
)rour  adversary  has  pushed  his  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps,  for  two 
/easons.  The  first,  to  engage  you  to  push  that  of  your  queen  forwards, 
vliich  in  this  case  would  be  always  stopped  by  that  of  his  queen,  and  thus 
leaving  behind  that  of  your  king,  would  render  it  totally  useless.  The 
second  is  to  hinder  your  king's  bishop  from  battering  his  king's  rook's 

£awn:  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  push  your  king's  pawn  upon  his  rook  and 
►se  it ;  because  then  your  adversary,  by  taking  it,  opens  a  free  passage  to 
£our  queen's  pawn,  which  you  are  to  advance  immediately,  and  support, 
1  case  of  need,  with  your  other  pawns,  with  a  view  to  make  a  queen  with 
It,  or  draw  some  other  valuable  advantage  to  win  the  game.  His  queen'i 
yawn  (now  become  bis  king's  apparently  has  the  same  advantage  of  J 
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19.  B     The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

20.  B.    The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  2d  square. 
W.  The  knight  at  his  king's  4th  square. (m) 

21.  B.    The  king's  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's  third 

square. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  knight's  2d  square. 

22.  B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  2d  square.(n) 
W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  knight's  4th  square. 

23.  B.    The  queen  gives  check. 

W.  The  king  at  his  queen's  knight's  square. 

24.  B.    The  rook  takes  the  bishop. (o) 
W.  The  rook  retakes  the  rook. 

25.  B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  4th  square. 
W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  4th  square.(p) 

26.  B.    The  queen  takes  the  queen. 
W.  The  knight  takes  the  queen. 

9.7.  B.    The  rook  at  the  white  king's  bishop's  fourth  square 
W.  The  knight  at  the   black  king's  knight's   fourth 
square. 

28.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  rook  at  her  king's  knight's  3d  square. 

29.  B.    The  knight  at  his  queen's  bishop's  4th  square. 
W.  The  knight  at  the  black  king's  3d  square. 

30.  B.    The  knight  takes  the  knight. 

po  opposition  from  your  pawn's  to  make  a  queen:  the  difference,  however, 
is  great,  because  his  pawn  being  entirely  parted  from  his  comrades,  will 
always  be  in  danger  in  his  road,  by  a  multitude  of  your  pieces  all  waging 
war  against  it. 

(m)  In  order  to  stop  his  king's  pawn,  it  became  necessary  to  play  that 
knight :  the  more,  because  this  very  pawn,  in  its  present  situation,  blocks 
up  the  passage  of  his  own  bishop,  and  even  of  his  knight. 

(n)  He  plays  his  queen  to  give  check  next:  bnt  if  he  had  played  his 
king's  rook's"  pawn  to  frustrate  the  attack  of  your  knight,  you  must  then 
have  atfcicked  his  bishop  and  his  queen  with  your  queen's  pawn ;  hence  he 
•vroul^  have  been  forceil  to  take  your  pawn,  and  you  should  have  retaken 
his  bishop  with  vour  knijrht,  which  he  could  not  have  taken  with  his  «^ueen, 
because  she  would  have  been  lost  by  a  discovered  check  with  your  bishop. 

(o)  Ho  takes  your  king's  bishop:  in  the  first  place,  to  save  his  king's 
rook's  pawn,  anil  because  your  bishop  proves  more  inconvenient  to  him 
than  any  other  of  your  pieces :  and  secondly,  to  put  his  queen  upon  the 
rook  that  covers  j'our  king. 

ip)  Having  the  advantage  of  a  rook  against  a  bishop  at  the  end  of  f 
game,  it  is  your  interest  to  change  queens;  because  his  queen  being  at  pre. 
•ent  troublesome  in  the  post  where  he  just  played  it,  you  compel  him  ta 
ehuge,  which  be  canaot  avoid,  if  he  will  save  his  being  check  mate. 
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W.  The  pawn  retakes  the  knight. 
81    B.    The  rook  at  its  king's  bishop's  3d  square. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  square. 
82.  B.    The  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  the  black  queen's  2d  sqaaro,  ami 
must  win  the  game.(g.) 


FIBST  BACK  OAME| 

I^rom  the  third  move. 

8.  B.  The  queen's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  stepa. 

4.  B.  The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. (a) 
W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

5.  B.  The  king's  knight  at  the  white  king's  knight's  4tb 

square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  step. 

6.  B.    The  king's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  fonrtft 
square. 

7.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 

8.  B.    The  queen's  knight  at  his  bishop's  2d  square. 
W.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  2d  square. 

9.  B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  two  steps.(6) 
W.  The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

10.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  3d  square. 

W-  The  king  castles. 
11:  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  rook's  4th  square. 

W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

12.  B.    The  bishop  covers  the  check, 

W.  The  bishop  takes  the  black  bishop 

13.  B.    The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 

(j)  Anything  he  could  have  played  could  not  hinder  yon  from  doabliag 
our  rooks,  unless  he  had  sacrificed  his  bishop,  or  let  you  make  a  queeo 


your  rooks,  unless  he  had  sacrificed  his  bishop,  or  let  you  make  a  queeo 
with  your  pawn;  thus  he  loses  the  game  all  ways, 
(a)  If  he  nad  taken  your  king's  bishop's  pawn  in  lien  of  this,  yon  must 


have  pushed  your  king's  pawn  upon  his  knight,  and  his  pawn  you  must 
afterward  have  retaken  with  your  queen's  bishop. 

(b)  He  pushes  this  pawn  two  steps,  avoiding  having  a  double  pawn  upon 
his  king's  rook's  line,  which  by  pushing  your  king's  rook's  pawn  upon  his 
knight,  he  had  no  chance  of  escape,  and  you  taking  it  afterward  with  yoaf 


a  yc 
qoeea'8  bishop,  would  have  giveu  him  a  bad 


"W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

14.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  moTe.(c) 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  moves. 

15.  B     The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  takes  it  by  passing  by 
W.  The  rook's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

16.  B.    The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  3d  square. 

17.  B.    The  bishop  at  his  king's  2(i  square. 

W.  The   king's  knight   at   his    king's    bishop's    4th 
square,  ((f) 

18.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  own  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight  at  the  black  king's  knight's  Zd 
square. 

19.  B.   The  king's  rook  at  his  2d  square. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

20.  B.    The  queen  at  her  knight's  2d  square. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

21.  B.    The  king's  bishop  at  his  3d  square. 
W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

22.  B.    The  king  castles. 

W.  The  king's  rook  takes  the  black  queen's  knight 

23.  B.   The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  rook. 
W.  The  queen's  rook  takes  the  pawn. 

24.  B.    The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  rook  gives  check. 

25.  B.    The  king  retires. 

W.  The  rook  at  the  black  queen's  bishop's  2d  square 

26.  B.    The  queen  at  her  knight's  4th  square. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  rook's  4th  square. 

27.  B.    The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  4th  squaro 
W.  The  queen's  knight  at  her  bishop's  4th  squan. 

28.  B.    The  queen  takes  the  knight. 
W.  The  bishop  gives  check. 

29.  B.    The  king  retires  where  he  can. 
W.  The  knight  gives  check-mate. 

(c)  He  plays  in  this  manner  to  cut  the  commnnication  of  yonr  pawiu; 
but  you  escape  it  by  pushing  immediately  your  queen's  knight's  pawn  npoo 
his  knight,  which  retreat  forces  your  adversary  to  take  the  pawn  by  th« 
way.    This  joins  your  pawns  again,  and  makes  them  invincible. 

(d)  This  knight  gives  the  mortal  blow  to  this  game,  becanse  he  has  at 
present  all  your  adversary's  pieces  in  some  measure  locked  up,  till  you  caa 

n  the  check-mate 
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SEOOin)  BACK  GAMl,- 
IVom  Uit  fifih  f7t«w. 

5.  B.    The  king  castles. 

W.  The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

6.  B.    The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen  at  her  king's  bishop's  3d  sqaara. 

7.  B.    The  queen's  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 
W.  The  queen's  pawn  retakes  the  pawn. 

8.  B.    The  queen's  rook's  pawn  two  moves. 
W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  moves.' 

©.  B.    The  queen  at  her  3d  square. 

W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

10.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 

W.  The   king's   bishop  at  his  queen's   bishop's  4th 
square. 

11.  B.    The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen  at  the  black  king's  rook's  4th  square. 

12.  B.    The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 
W.  The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

13.  B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  bishop  takes  the  king's  bishop's  pawn,  and 
gives  check. 

14.  B.    The  king  at  the  rook's  square. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  takes  the  black  king's  rookie 

pawn. 
16.  B.    The  king's  knight  at  his  bishop's  3d  square. 

W.  The  queen  being  at  her  king's  rook's  5th  sqxiui^ 

wins  the  game  on  removing  the  bishop. 
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TUlitD    BACK    GAM^, 
IVom  the  tenth  move. 

10.  B.    The  bishop  castles  on  his  queen's  side. 
W.  The  king  castles  on  his  own  side. 

11.  B.    The  king's  rooks  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  knight  at  his  queen's  2d  square 

12.  B.    The  king's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

W.  The  queen's  bishop  at  his  king's  3d  square. 

13.  B.    The  queen's  rook  at  his  king's  knight's  sqoan 
W.  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  two  steps. 

14.  B.    The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  queen's  rooks  pawn  two  move8.(a) 

15.  B.    The  bishop  takes  the  knight. 
The  queen  takes  the  bishop. 
The  king's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 
The  queen  at  her  king's  2d  square. 
The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  step. 
The  queen's  rooks  pawn  one  step. 
The  bishop  at  his  queen's  bishop's  2d  square 
The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 
The  king's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's  sqtuM. 

20.  B.  The  king's  rook  at  its  4th  square. 
W.  The  queen's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

21.  B.  The  queen's  pawn  one  move. 
W.  The  king's  pawn  one  move. 

22.  B.  The  king's  knight  at  his  king's  square. 
W-  The  queen's  knight's  pawn  one  move. 

23.  B.  The  pawn  takes  the  pawn. 

W.  The  king's  rook  retakes  the  pawn. 

24.  B.    The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  rook  at  its  queen's  knight's  4th  square. 

(a)  When  the  king  is  behind  two  or  three  pawns,  and  the  adversary  falb 
apon  them  in  order  to  attack  your  king,  you  must  avoid  pushing  any  of 
those  pawns  till  forced  ;  as  it  would  liave  been  very  inditfbrent  policy  to 


W. 

16. 

B. 

W. 

17. 

B. 

W. 

18. 

B. 

W. 

19. 

B. 

have  pushed  your  king's  rook's  pawn  upon  his  bishop,  because  he  would 

ha     „      ■       ■  ■  

apening  up 
whioh  would  nave  lost  you  the  game. 


iave  got  the  attack  by  taking  your  knight  with  his  bishop,  and  would 
bave  got  an  opening  upon  your  king  by  pushing  his  king's  knight's  pawn 


sot 

25.  B.    The  king's  bishop's  pawn  one  move. 

W.  The  king's  bishop  takes  the  queen's  rook's  pawn. 

26.  B.    The  pawn  takes  the  bishop. 

W.  The  queen  takes  the  pawn  and  gives  check. 

27.  B.    The  king  retires. 

W.  The  queen  gives  check. 
28   B.    The  knight  covers  the  check. 

W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move- 
29.   B.    The  king  at  his  queen's  2d  square. 

W.  The   queen   takes   the  queen's  pawn    and    gives 
check. 
80.  B.    The  king  retires. 

W.  The  queen's  rook's  pawn  one  move,  and  by  different 
ways  wins  the  game. 


ECARTfe 

The  following  treatise,  for  wbich  we  are  indebted  to  ibe 
kindness  of  the  Author,  was  written  ten  years  ago ;  in  the 
first  instance  merely  for  the  use  of  a  circle  of  friends  among 
whom  he  was  at  the  time  residing,  and  by  whom  the  game 
was  frequently  played.  A  long  residence  on  the  Continent^ 
where  it  was  in  very  general  esteem,  and  a  personal  aptitude 
for  games  of  calculation,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  self* 
imposed  task.  The  spirit  and  style  of  his  essay  are  evidences 
that  it  is  the  production  of  one  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
subject,  and  by  no  means  without  confidence  in  himself 
"  For  cowrenience  of  reference,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  it  is  divided 
into  parts.  The  first  Part  lays  down  clear  and  concise  Rules 
for  the  Game,  as  played  and  acknowledged  by  the  *  Academie 
de  Paris.* 

"  The  Second  Part  relates  to  the  probabilities  of  chance^ 
with  tables  for  calculating  the  relative  value  of  any  card. 
The  reader  by  studying  these  tables,  which  are  extremely 
simple,  may  acquire,  in  a  short  period,  a  scientific  method  of 
play. 

"  The  Third  Part  gives  some  examples  of  difficult  games^ 
and  the  method  of  playing  them :  by  an  attention  to  which 
the  reader  may  get  an  insight  into  the  niceties  of  Ecarte. 
There  are  a  few  passages  marked,  which  refer  to  rules  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  when  playing  with  Foreigners  j  but 
which  scarcely  apply  to  the  game  as  played  in  our  clubs  and 
drawing-rooms.  Further  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  pecu- 
liarity. 

**  The  Author  confidently  offers  this  little  treatise  to  the 
public  as  a  safe  guide — long  experience  of  the  game  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  all  its  mysteries.  Said  a  worldly 
Parisian  to  his  son,  whom  he  discovered  lamenting  over  an 
empty  purse,  *  My  son,  until  you  have  four  eyes  in  your  head, 
risk  not  your  gold  at  Ecarte.' — The  Author  has  but  one  bei* 
ter  counsel  to  offer — 
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BOARTS. 


PART  I.— ON  THE   RULES. 


Or  all  Games  of  Commerce,  the  most  fashionable  at  thv 
moment  is  Ecarte ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  have  never  yet  been 
furnished  with  a  complete  Treatise  on  its  Rules — still  less  haa 
any  writer  indicated  the  method  of  playing,  or  explained  its 
niceties  and  diflferent  combinations.*  Hence  was  the  atuhor 
determined  to  compile  a  Treatise,  in  which  should  be  layed 
down,  not  only  the  rules  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  clubs, 
but  also  be  pointed  out,  how  to  detect  and  punish  the  different 
errors  which  might  be  committed  in  the  course  of  the  rubber. 

It  became  necessary  to  give  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
games,  and  the  manner  of  playing  them ;  hence  he  has  added 
to  this  Treatise  directions  how  the  cards  ought  to  be  played 
in  different  games,  whether  with  a  view  to  win  points,  or  to 
avoid  losing  them, — taking  for  his  basis,  every  probable  com- 
bination which  the  doctrine  of  chances  presents  in  a  game 
eomposed  of  thirty-two  cards. 

ON  THE  GAME  OF  ECARTE. 

1.  Ecarte  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  pack  or  game  of 
thirty-two  cards, — the  deuce,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  each 
Buit  being  discarded. 

2.  Five  points  scored  are  game, — ^unless  there  be  any  mu- 
tual agreement  to  the  contrary. 

3.  The  score  is  always  marked  on  the  side  of  the  stakes. 

4.  The  money,  whether  stakes  or  bets  is  always  put  on  the 
table. 

5.  Whoever  wins  three  tricks,  scores  one  point :  whoever 
wins  ali  the  tricks,  scores  two.  This  is  called  in  French, 
making  the  "vole." 

6.  Only  two  points  can  be  scored  in  a  single  deal,  unleaa 
one  ofthe  parties  hold  or  turn  up  the  king. 

7.  It  may  be  either  played  in  games  or  rubbers.  A  rub* 
ber  consists  in  winning  two  games  ©ut  of  three. 

*  No  person  really  understanding  cards  will  aver  that  there  is  '*do  pla* 
in  Ecarte."  This  is  a  silly  sophis^,  arising  from  the  false  data  that  it  ■ 
easier  to  manage  five  cards  than  thirt«eii ;  aad  a  person  acting  oo  this  pria 
eiple  wUl  soon  find  his  mistake  to  his  cost. 
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8.  The  winner  cannot  refuse  giving  "a  revenge;"  the  loser 
is  not  obliged  to  accept  it. 

9.  It  is  usual  to  have  two  packs  of  cards,  used  alterna- 
tively :  to  prevent  mixing  them,  the  backs  of  one  are  gen- 
erally dotted  or  coloured :  the  latter  method  is  preferable. 

10.  The  king  is  the  highest  card :  the  ace  ranks  next  after 
the  knave. 

ON  CUTTING,   AND  CUTTINO  POE  DEAL. 

1.  First  see  who  is  eldest  hand :  at  this  game  the  eldest 
hand  deals  :  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  dealing,  because 
the  king  turned  up,  scores  a  point,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

2.  Many  players  imagine  it  is  as  advantageous  to  be 
younger,  as  elder  hand ;  in  other  words,  as  advantageous  to 
play  first,  as  to  be  played  up  to  ;*  they  are  in  error, — for  it  is 
only  7  to  1  against  the  king  being  turned  up  and  it  is  more 
than  7  to  1  against  the  first  player  making  the  point,  from 
che  sole  reason  that  he  is  first  player,  i.  e.,  with  cards  which 
win  because  he  is  first,  and  which  would  lose  were  he  last. 

3.  Another  advantage  in  dealing  is,  that  if  the  first  to  play 
(younger  hand)  proposes,  the  dealer  presumes  that  his  adver- 
sary has  a  weak  hand,  and  can  profit  by  this  knowledge  by 
refusing  to  give  cards,  whilst  the  younger  hand,  playing  with- 
out throwing  out,  (ecarte,  signifies  "  thrown  out,")  can  have 
no  clue  to  the  strength  of  the  dealer's  cards. 

4.  The  eldest  hand  has  choice  of  cards :  this  choice  once 
made  must  last  throughout  the  game,  unless  fresh  cards  be 
called  for,  which  is  allowable. 

5.  The  deal  is  decided  by  cutting  into  the  pack  and  show* 
ing  the  last  card  of  the  cut ;  highest  deals. 

6.  If  in  cutting  for  deal,  several  cards  are  shown,  the  low- 
est of  those  turned  up  is  accounted  the  cut. 

7.  Whoever  neglects  to  show  his  cut,  is  supposed  to  have 
the  cut  loAvest  of  all. 

8.  The  cut  holds  good,  even  if  the  pack  be  incomplete. 

•  As  in  Ecarti  the  eldest  deals,  and  consequently  plays  last,  (contrary  to 
the  usual  mode,)  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  the  terms  "elder  hand"  and 
•*  younger  hand  "  would  make,  the  two  players  are  throughout  this  work 
•ailed  toe  one  "  dealer,"  the  other  "  player,"— the  latter  designating  hiai 
ivbo  leads  the  first  card. 


ECABTE. 

9.  When  a  pack  of  cards  is  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  all 
preceding  deals — even  that  in  which  the  discovery  is  made, 
provided  the  deal  be  already  played  out — hold  good. 

10.  A  cut  must  consist  of  more  than  one  card. 

ON  DEALING. 

1.  The  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and  three,  or  by  three  and  two. 
Five  are  given  to  each  player,  and  the  eleventh  is  turned  up. 

2.  The  turned  up  card  indicates  the  suit  of  the  trumps. 

3.  A  trump  is  superior  to  every  other  card  of  a  different  suit. 

4.  When  once  the  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and  three,  or  by 
three  and  two,  this  order  cannot  be  changed  during  the  game, 
unless  by  giving  notice  to  the  adversary  previously  to  his  cut- 
ting. 

5.  If  this  order  of  dealing  should  be  changed,  the  adversary 
a  right  to  call  a  fresh  deal,  provided  he, has  not  seen  his 

hand.     Once,  however,  the  hand  seen,  the  deal  holds  good. 

6.  The  residue  of  the  pack  (Fr.  talon)  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  dealer,  and  the  ecart  (or  cards  rejected)  on  the  left, 
both  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  show,  if  forgotten,  which 
party  was  dealer. 

7.  The  dealer  ought  always  to  shuffle  the  cards,  and  the 
adversary  always  cut ;  but  the  latter  is  entitled  to  shuffle  also 
before  cutting,  and  the  dealer  to  re-shuffle  afresh,  or  to  pre- 
sent the  pack  for  the  cut  without  re-shuffle,  or  to  call  for  fresh 
cards. 

8.  It  is  allowable  to  shuffle  the  cards  each  time  they  are 
presented  for  cutting,  but  not  to  do  so  twice  following  in  the 
same  deal. 

9.  The  party  receiving  cards  plays  first. 

10.  The  king  counts  as  one  point  in  favor  of  the  person 
either  turning  it  up  or  holdi^g  it. 

[Note.  The  following  rule  is  important,  and  ought  to  be  read  with  atten- 
tion, as  an  ignorance  of  it  gives  rise  to  frequent  discussions.] 

14.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  holder  of  the  king  mark  it; 
he  ought  to  distinctly  announce  "  that  he  has  the  king."  If 
the  holder  is  also  "  the  player,"  he  ought  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement before  he  leads  his  first  card,  except  when  he 
plays  king  first,  and  in  that  case  it  is  allowable  to  announce 
it  after  it  is  on  the  table,  but  be/ore  it  is  covered  by  the  ad- 
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¥618817*8  card.  Thi8  rule  is  only  applicable  to  tLe  youngef 
hand  (or  first  to  play,)  the  second  to  play  (or  eldest  hand) 
should  invariably  announce  the  king  just  before  covering  hii9 
adversary's  first  card,  otherwise  he  cannot  score  it ;  for  his 
own  interest  he  ought  not  to  announce  it  until  just  after  the 
opponent's  first  card  is  played. 

12.  When  a  player  deals  out  of  his  turn,  and  the  error  is 
perceived  before  the  trump  is  turned  up,  there  is  a  fresh  deal 
by  the  proper  dealer  j  if  the  trump  is  turned  up,  the  deal  is 
put  aside,  and  is  a  good  deal  for  the  next  time ;  if  the  error 
IS  only  perceived  after  the  hand  is  played,  the  deal  holds 
good,  since  the  fault  lies  between  the  two  players,  the  one  in 
having  dealt,  the  other  in  having  allowed  the  deal. 

13.  A  player  who  plays  before  his  turn  is  only  obliged  to 
take  back  his  card;  if  however  it  is  covered,  tiie  coup  (or 
trick)  is  good,  this  fault  also  being  committed  through  the 
negligence  of  both  players. 

14.  When  the  player  is  not  satisfied  with  his  hand,  he  pro- 
poses to  take  other  cards,  saying  "  I  throw  out,"  or  "  I  pro- 
pose "  (usually  however  the  French  terms  are  adopted  in  this 
game,  ^'J'ecart^'  or  ''Je  propose  ;")  the  dealer  accepts  or  re- 
fuses, according  to  whether  satisfied  or  not  with  what  he 
holds ;  if  he  accept,  he  gives  as  many  cards  as  Li^  adversary 
requires,  and  then  serves  himself  with  as  many  as  he  may  want. 

15.  Whoever  plays  without  changing  cards,  or  whoever 
refuses  to  change  cards,  looses  two  points  if  he  make  not 
three  tricks;  and  making  them,  scores  but  one. 

16.  When  a  proposition  is  once  made  or  refused,  there  can 
be  no  retracting ;  also,  when  once  a  certain  number  of  cards 
are  asked  for,  that  number  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  in« 
creased. 

17.  If  after  the  second  time  of  giving  cards,  the  player 
still  wishes  to  propose,  he  has  the  power  of  so  doing ;  like- 
wise after  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  pack  is  exhausted ; 
but  the  dealer  in  refusing,  no  longer  loses  two  points  if  ht 
does  not  make  three  tricks. 

18.  When  after  having  changed  (or  ecarte'd)  several  times, 
the  player  proposes  again,  without  paying  attention  as  to 
whether  sufficient  cards  remain  or  not,  and  that  the  dealer 
inconsiderately  accepts,  the  former  takes  as  many  cards  as  he 
needs  ;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  latter  if  there  remain  no4 


gnfficient  for  him,  or  even  none  at  all— as  he  dealt,  it  was  his 
duty  to  pay  proper  attention ;  in  this  case  he  keeps  his  own 
hand  and  if  he  has  already  ecarte'd,  takes  at  hazard,  from  the 
cards  thrown  out,  the  necessary  number  to  complete  his  hand. 


OP  FAULTS   IN  GENERAL. 

1.  Each  player  previously  to  receiving  fresh  cards,  puts  his 
ecart  (or  those  he  rejects)  on  one  side,  and  once  this  ecart 
made  can  no  longer  touch  it.  Should  either  happen  to  look 
at  the  rejected  cards,  even  his  own,  not  only  is  it  forbidden 
to  retake  them,  were  they  even  trumps,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
play  with  his  cards  on  the  table,  being  supposed  to  have  cog- 
nizance of  his  adversary's  ecart 

[Note.  The  following  rulea  (2  and  3)  apply  to  Foreigners,  who  are  often 
Tociferous  in  their  play,  calling  out  the  suit  of  the  card  before  they  throw 
it  on  the  table.  To  our  quiet  and  gentlemanly  English  habits,  this  rule 
can  never  be  but  a  dead  letter.  But  as  many  who  read  this  little  treatise 
may  perhaps  either  play  with  Foreigners  abroad  or  at  home,  I  insert  the 


rule,  in  order  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  very  commonly  laid  trap  of  a 
false  card  being  called.] 

2.  It  is  obligatory  to  play  the  colour  announced :  thus  any 
one  calling  "club,"  and  playing  spade  or  any  other  suit,  is 
obliged,  if  the  adversary  desire,  to  retake  his  card  and  to  play 
the  suit  announced ;  if  he  has  none  the  adversary  can  call  a 
suit. 

3.  If,  however,  the  adversary  deem  the  card  played  more 
favorable  to  him  than  the  suit  announced,  he  has  the  right  to 
hinder  its  being  taken  back. 

4.  Whichever  from  mistake,  or  otherwise,  announces  "  the 
king,"  and  has  it  not,  loses  one  point  independently  of  the 
result  of  that  coup  or  deal :  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  mark- 
ing the  king  thus  falsely  announced,  the  adversary  marks  it 
unless  the  mistake  is  declared  previously  to  a  card  being 
played.  It  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  this  forfeit,  since  a 
ruse  of  this  nature  might  cause  the  other  party  to  lose  the 
point  or  miss  the  vole,  from  not  daring  to  lead  trumps,  think- 
ing the  king  to  be  in  his  adversary's  hand. 

[Note.  Although  the  following  is  the  rale,  it  is  seldom  attended ts^ M 
players  generally  omit  to  take  up  their  tricks.] 
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5  It  is  not  allowable  to  look  at  thft  adversary's  tricks,  tmder 
pain  of  playing  with  cards  on  table. 

6.  Whichever  through  error,  or  purposely,  throws  his  cards 
on  the  table,  loses  one  point,  if  he  have  already  made  a 
trick,  and  two  points  if  he  has  not. 

7.  The  cards  are  considered  as  thrown  on  the  table,  if  being 
embarrassed  to  keep  a  suit,  a  player  lowers  them  so  as  to  show 
them  to  his  adversary ;  since  it  is  possible  by  this  movement, 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  coup  is  abandoned,  and  induce 
him  to  show  his  cards  also. 

8.  A  player  who  quits  the  game,  loses  it. 

9.  If  a  faced  card  is  found  in  the  pack,  and  it  is  perceived 
in  dealing,  the  deal  is  null,  except  when  the  faced  card  hap- 
pens to  be  the  eleventh,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no 
interference  with  its  destiny,  which  was  "  to  have  been  turned 
up." 

10.  If  it  be  only  detected  after  the  ecart,  and  the  faced 
card  falls  to  the  party  receiving  cards,  he  may  either  keep  it, 
or  begin  the  deal  afresh,  and  take  the  deal,  the  fault  lying 
with  the  dealer,  it  being  possible  to  have  been  committed 
purposely,  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  by  an  unscrupulous 
player. 

11.  If  the  faced  card  fall  (after  the  ecart)  to  the  dealer, 
the  deal  holds  good ;  equally  good  is  it  should  the  faced  card 
remain  unperceived  till  both  players  have  finished  taking  in 
cards. 

ON  REVOKING   CR  UNDER-FORCING. 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  either  revoke  or  under-force  (sou»- 
forcer).  This  term  means  the  answering  a  card  with  one  of 
the  same  suit,  but  inferior  value  to  those  remaining  in  hand  ; 
for  instance — putting  the  nine  of  clubs  on  the  tea,  having  the 
ace  in  hand. 

2.  When  a  player  revokes  or  underforces,  he  is  obliged  to 
retake  his  card,  and  the  hand  is  played  over  again ;  but  a 
player  committing  this  fault  does  not  score  if  he  make  the 
point,  and  only  scores  one  if  he  make  the  vole. 

{Note.  Some  persoDs  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  snb-forcinjj, 
and  that  they  are  only  obliged  to  withdraw  their  card,  ancf  take  with  a 
stronger,  without  punishment;  they  are  wrong, — for  there  aro  games  which 
are  lost  becanse  of  this  necessity  o.  taking,  and  games  which  might  be  woa 
if  this  practice  were  allowed.] 
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1.  It  is  allowed  to  bet  on  either  pi«»r jf,  and  the  betters 

have  the  right  of  advising ;  but  their  advice,  and  what  they 
Bay,  is  counted  for  nothing  by  the  adversary,  so  long  as  the 
player  has  not  spoken  : — thus,  if  a  better  calls  "  the  king," 
and  the  player  has  not  announced  it  before  playing  his  card, 
he  no  longer  has  the  right  to  score  it,  save  in  the  case  already 
cited  in  the  chapter  on  "  Dealing." 

2.  The  players  have  the  privilege  of  taking  all  bets  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  preference  to  the  gallery,  which  can  only  take 
the  amount  of  what  the  player  has  declined  to  cover. 

[Note.  The  gallery  is  a  technical  term,  used  for  all  except  the  two 
players.] 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  look  over  the  hand  of  the  party  bette'* 
against. 

4.  The  betters  have  no  right  to  speak  aFout  the  hand  of 
their  "  partners"  (or  player  whom  they  back),  and  when  they 
advise,  they  ought  to  point  at  the  card  to  be  played  or  kept, 
but  they  ought  neither  to  name  the  card  nor  its  suit. 

5.  Bets  can  be  made  on  the  rubber,  the  game,  and  the 
point ;  also  when  either  or  both  players  are  at  the  two,  three, 
or  four  first  points ;  on  the  king  and  the  queen  of  trumps ;  or 
on  the  suit  of  the  trump. 

6.  The  gallery  has  a  right  to  give  notice  of  all  errors  which 
would  be  frauds,  could  it  be  supposed  they  were  done  inten- 
tionally : — for  example,  if  a  player  scored  a  point  too  many, 
or  took  tricks  not  belonging  to  him 

7.  We  have  said  further  back,  that  a  player  who  quits  the 
game  loses  it ;  but  in  this  case,  one  of  the  betters  is  obliged 
By  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  the  others,  to  take  the  vacant 
jeat  and  finish  the  game. 

8.  At  the  end  of  each  game  the  winning  player  first  takes 
whatever  is  due  to  him,  and  then  divides  the  remainder 
amongst  the  betters,  giving  to  each  his  due,  without  however 
being  responsible  for  errors  which  may  result  from  the  inex- 
actitude of  the  accounts ;  the  deficit  (if  any)  must  be  borne 
by  the  betters  amongst  them. 
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ON   MIS-DEALING. 

1.  When  the  dealer  turns  up  two  or  more  cards  instead  of 
one,  the  player  has  the  right  to  pick  out  that  which  ought  to 
be  the  trump ;  or  to  put  aside  the  cards  thus  exposed  and 
take  the  next  remaining  on  the  pack  for  trump ;  or  to  recom- 
mence the  hand,  taking  the  deal  j  but  he  has  only  this  last 
choice  provided  he  has  not  seen  his  hand. 

2.  When  the  dealer  shows  or  turns  up  one  or  more  cards 
of  his  adversary's  hand,  he  must  finish  dealing,  and  the 
adversary  has  then  the  choice  of  recommencing  the  hand, 
taking  the  deal,  or  counting  the  deal  good. 

3.  If  the  cards  exposed  belong  to  the  dealer,  neither  party 
has  the  choice  of  recommencing  the  deal,  the  fault  being  pre- 
judicial to  the  dealer  who  has  chosen  his  cards,  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  player  who  has  seen  them. 

4.  If,  however,  this  happen  after  the  ecart  (or  change,)  the 
party  who  has  exposed  the  cards  can  only  require  another  or 
others,  but  cannot  recommence  the  deal. 

6.  If  the  dealer  after  changing,  turn  up  a  card  as  if  he 
were  turning  up  the  trump  at  the  beginning  of  the  hand,  he 
can  neither  refuse  a  fresh  change  to  his  adversary,  nor  to  give 
him  the  card  thus  turned  up. 

ON   MIS-DEALING  THE  ENTIEE  HAND. 

[JVote.  The  entire  hand  (called  in  French  lyEmblie),  is  the  firtt  lumi 
dealt  by  each  dealer ;  when  five  cards  are  given  to  each  party  and  oat 
tamed  up,  making  the  fall  number  of  eleven.] 

1.  If  the  dealer  gives  one  or  more  cards  too  many,  the 
player  has  the  right  either  to  look  at  his  hand  and  throw  out 
the  supernumerary  cards,  first  showing  them  to  the  dealer,  or 
to  recommence  the  hand,  taking  to  himself  the  deal. 

2.  If  he  has  given  too  few,  the  player  has  the  right  to  take 
the  number  wanting  from  the  talcm  or  residue  of  the  pack, 
without  however  changing  the  trump;  or  to  recommence, 
taking  the  deal. 

3.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dealer  has  dealt  himself  too 
many  cards,  the  adversary  has  a  right  either  to  pick  out  al 
hazard  the  supernumerary  cards,  or  to  rec(»nmence  the 
taking  the  deal 
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4.  If  the  dealer  deals  himself  too  few  cards,  the  adversary 
lias  a  right  either  to  make  him  take  the  number  wanting  from 
the  talon  }  or  recommence  the  hand,  taking  the  deal. 

5.  If  one  of  the  two  players,  having  too  many,  or  too  few, 
cards,  should  ecart  without  giving  notice  to  his  adversary,  and 
if  the  latter  should  perceive  it,  either  from  counting  the  cards 
thrown  out,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  player  who  thus  makes 
a  false  ^carte,  loses  two  points,  and  the  right  of  marking  the 
king,  even  if  he  had  turned  it  up. 

ON   MIS-DKALINO  AFTKB  CHANGINQ  CARDS. 

1.  If  the  dealer  gives  more  or  less  cards  than  asked  for,  be 
the  point  and  the  right  of  marking  the  king  if  he  has 

it  in  his  hand,  but  not  if  he  has  turned  it  up,  the  turn  up 
being  anterior  to  the  mis-deal. 

2.  If  the  dealer  deals  himself  more  cards  than  he  has 
thrown  out,  he  loses  the  point  and  the  right  of' marking  the 
king  if  he  has  it  in  his  hand. 

3.  If  he  deals  himself  fewer,  he  completes  his  hand  from 
the  first  cards  of  the  talon,  since  they  are  his  by  right. 

4.  If  he  only  perceives  it  when  he  has  played,  the  player 
counts  as  tricks  those  cards  which  cannot  be  covered. 

5.  If,  however,  the  fault  is  not  the  dealer's,  as  in  the  case 
where  the  player  has  asked  for  more  or  less  cards  than  he  has 
thrown  out,  then  the  player  loses  one  point  and  the  right  of 
marking  the  king.  But  if  he  has  too  few  cards  he  may  mark 
it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  holding  the  king  with  too  few 
cards,  he  would  of  course  have  equally  held  it,  if  he  had  asked 
fer  his  proper  number. 

6.  Whichever  (after  having  changed  cards)  holds  more 
than  five,  loses  a  point,  and  the  right  to  score  the  king. 

7.  Any  case  not  mentioned  in  this  treatise,  ought  always 
to  be  decided  against  the  player  who  commits  the  fault. 

There  only  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  the 
game,  the  manner  of  playing  it,  its  niceties  or  Jinesses,  itf 
combinations,  and  the  aidvantages  to  be  derived  from  a  kiK;ir> 
ledge  of  these  pc'ats. 
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PABT  n. ON  THE   PRINCIPLES. 

All  Gumes  of  Hazard  are  subject  to  an  analysis  founded 
OB  mathematical  principles. 

Many  calculators  have  exercised  their  talents  in  analyzing 
different  games,  but  not  one  has  entered  into  any  details  on 
the  game  of  Ecarte,  either  because  it  is  but  lately  in  fashion, 
or  because  it  has  not  attracted  their  attention. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
game.: — 

1.  As  five  cards  are  dealt  to  each,  and  one  turned  up,  it  is 
evident  that  a  player  after  having  looked  at  his  hand,  has  a 
knowledge  of  six  cards,  and  that  there  remain  twenty-six 
unknown  to  him,  viz., — twenty-one  in  the  talon,  and  five  in 
his  adversary's  hand,  making  altogether  thirty-two,  of  which 
number  the  pack  is  composed. 

2.  It  is  then  on  the  six  known,  and  the  twenty-six  unknown 
cards,  that  he  must  reason,  and  base  his  calculations. 

For  example  : — if  in  the  six  known  cards  there  are  two  of 
the  same  colour  turned  up,  (or  trumps,)  there  remain  six 
trumps  in  the  twenty-six  unknown. 

Hence — if  in  the  twenty-six  unknown,  there  are  six  trumps, 
or  ratiier  less  than  a  quarter,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  adver- 
sary's five  cards  there  is,  at  most,  but  one  trump,  since  one 
is  also  a  trifle  less  than  the  quarter  of  five. 

This  principle  is  the  basis  of  all ;  from  it  arise  all  others; 
and  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  more  obvious  light,  and  more 
oopious  in  consequences,  we  have  given  in  the  following  table, 
the  number  of  the  principal  combinations  of  twenty-six  cards, 
calculated  mathematically. 

Twenty  six  cards  can  form  65,780  combinations  of  five 
cards, — oi  in  other  worde,  65,780  different  hands  of  five  cards 
each. 
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Th8  science  of  com- 
binations   teaches 
that  thf  number  c' 
kands  of  five  cards, 
which  will  be  with- 
out a  club,  in  the 
twenty  -  six      ui 
known  cards,  is . 
With  one  club.  •• 
With  two  clubs  . . 
With   three  clubs 
With  four  clubs. 
With  five  clubs  .. 


Total 


IF  IN  THE  .SIX  KNOWN  CARDS 


there 


24480 

22848 
8568 
1260 


IS  one 

club. 


11628 


27132 

20349 

5985 

665 

21 


66780    65780 


there 
are 
two 

clubs. 


29070 
17100 


there  I  there 

are    j    are 

three     four 

clubs,  clubs 


13300 

2100 
105 

1 


65780 


S  C  3 

26334 

S  3  C 


29260 

9240 

924 

22 


there  there 
are  lare  six 
five     dabs. 

clubs, 


26565 
6313 
353 


65780  65780 


0  S  0 

42504 

p  a  e 


21252 
2024 


To  point  out  the  method  of  using  this  table, — suppose  the 
player  has  but  one  club  in  the  hand  first  dealt  him,  and  that 
the  trump  card  is  also  a  club,  making  two  known  clubs,  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chances  of  proba- 
bility which  can  also  give' two  or  more  to  the  adversary. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  third  column,  that  of  the  (J.5,780lianda 
which  the  twenty-six  unknown  cards  can  form,  thtie  are — 

Without  one  club  15,504 

With  one  club  29,070 


Total  of  hands  which  have  not  two  clubs  44,574 

Hands  with  two  clubs  17,100 

"          three  clubs  3,800 

"          four  clubs  300 

"          five  clubs  6 


Total  of  hands  which  have  two  or  more  clubs       21,206 


Total  of  hands  which  twenty-six  cards  can  form     65,780 

From  these  combinations  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 

%  player  can  risk  with   probability  of  success,  a  first  hand, 

Coalled  in  French  "  unjeu  demhlke"  being  the  first  five  carda 
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dealt  previously  to  changing,  and  which,  for  brevity's  sake, 
we  shall  denominate  a  first  hand,)  which  ought  to  win  the 
point  if  it  does  not  encounter  two  trumps  in  that  of  his  ad- 
versary, (such  as  will  be  seen  in  the  paragraph  which  treats 
of  the  "Jeux  de  Regies,"  see  p.  247)  since  the  odds  are 
44,574  against  21,206,  or  reduced  to  simple  tenns,  a  little 
more  than  2  to  1  that  two  clubs  will  not  be  found  in  the  ad- 
versary's first  hand. 

The  kings  being  superior  cards,  and  that  turned  up  of 
double  importance,  (as  the  king  gives  one  point,  moreover  as 
a  trump  taking  all  other  trumps,)  it  is  an  interesting  enquiry, 
how  many,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  there  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  adversary's  hand  after  the  cards  have  been 
distributed  to  each  of  the  players,  and  the  trump  ascertained. 

To  resolve  this  question  we  have  compiled  the  following 
table. 


The   number  of  hands 
withoat  a  king  in  the> 
26  unknown  cards  is . . 

ICItV.    n.T,a   t;n<T       

IT  IN  THE  SIX  KSOWX  CARDS 

there  is 
not  one 
king. 

there  is 
one 
king. 

there 
are 
two 

kings. 

there 
are 
three 
kings. 

there 
are 
four 

kings. 

26334 

29260 

9240 

924 

22 

83649 

26565 
6313 
263 

42604 

21262 
2024 

53130 
12650 

66780 

With  two  kings 

With  three  kings 

Total 

66780 

65780 

65780 

76780 

66780 

Hence — if  there  were  one  king  in  the  six  known  caids,  it 
would  be  seen  in  the  second  column  that  in  65,780  different 
hands  which  the  adversary  can  have,  there  will  be  33,649, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  half,  which  are  without  kings,  and 
consequently,  it  is  probably  that  he  has  no  king  in  his  hand 

This  rule  about  kings,  applies  also  to  queens,  knaves,  <fec. 

This  same  table  serves  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  find- 
ing the  king  of  trumps  in  the  adversary's  hand  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  glance  down  the  fourth  column  where  it  is  seen  that 
when  one  king  only  fixes  the  attention,  there  are  12,650  games 
that  contain  it,  and  that  there  are  53,130  which  do  not. 
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Consequently  the  odds  are  53,130  against  12,650,  or  in 
simple  terms,  21  against  5,  that  the  adversary  has  not  the 
king  of  trumps,  first  hand. 

It  will  perhaps  be  noticed  that  the  three  first  columns  of 
the  last  table,  are  the  same  as  the  three  last  of  the  preceding 
table ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  when  there  ar* 
four,  five,  or  six  clubs  known,  and  that  there  consequently 
remain  four,  three,  or  two,  in  the  twenty-six  unknown  cards, 
the  case  as  to  the  probability  of  finding  four  clubs  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  finding  four  kings. 

We  will  not  swell  this  little  work  with  more  tables. 
Volumes  migh*.  be  written,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  lose  one- 
self in  endless  calculations ;  we  must  leave  to  players  the 
task  of  appreciating  those  principles  by  practice,  without  a 
farther  demand  on  their  memory  and  attention. 

PABT  m.^-ON  THE   METHOD   OF  PLAYING. 
GENERAL  RULES. 

When  a  player  holds  (comprising  the  king  of  trumps)  three 
cards  which  ensure  the  point,  ^e  ought  always  to  propose,  if 
the  two  remaining  cards  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  give 
reasonable  expectation  of  the  vole.  It  is  even  good  play  to 
propose,  were  it  only  for  one  card,  in  order  to  hazard  receiv- 
ing a  refusal,  or  to  make  the  vole  if  the  proposal  is  accepted, 
and  there  should  be  five  cards  in  the  rentrke  (or  take  in). 

When  a  player  has  hopes  of  making  the  vole,  and  the  adver- 
sary cannot  answer  a  lead  of  trumps,  it  is  better  to  play  a  king 
if  single,  than  to  continue  trump  ;  because  the  system  of  the 
game  being  to  play  double  cards  (i.  e.  two  or  more  of  a  suit,) 
if  the  adversary  is  dubious  which  to  retain,  he  will  by  prefer- 
ence keep  the  suit  in  which  he  was  attacked.  If  the  player  is 
engaged  with  an  adversary  who  is  acquainted  with  this  ruiCf 
it  may  be  still  advantageous  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in 
an  inverse  sense;  that  is  to  say,  equally  play  the  king,  although 
guarded,  before  continuing  trump,  because  imagining  that  it 
is  done  to  induce  him  to  keep  the  suit  of  the  king  already 
clayed,  he  will  part  with  it  more  readily  than  any  other  suit. 

When  a  player  expects  to  make  the  vole,  and  has  not  trumps 
Bufficientiy  strong  to  begin  by  playing  them,  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  keen  changing  his  suit  in  order  not  to  be  roughed,  and 
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to  be  able  to  make  a  trump,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the  fonrtii 
tard  after  having  secured  the  point. 

When  a  player  has  made  two  tricks,  and  remains  with  the 
queen  of  trumps  and  two  small  ones,  knowing  the  king  to  be 
in  the  adversary's  hand,  he  ought  to  lead  with  one  of  the  small 
trumps,  and  wait  with  the  queen  guarded.  Nothing  could 
prevent  his  making  the  odd  trick  even  against  king  third. 

When  there  is  a  fear  lest  the  adversary  should  make  the 
vole,  and  the  player  has  but  one  trump  and  four  weak  cards, 
without  any  hope  of  making  the  point,  he  must  play  his 
strongest  single  card,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  employing 
his  trump  in  case  the  suit  of  his  single  card  should  be  lead  up 
to  him. 

When  the  game  is  three  against  four,  and  the  player  who 
is  at  four, makes  his  adversary  play,  or  plays  himself  without 
changing,  tlie  one  who  is  at  three,  if  he  have  the  king,  would 
do  well  not  to  announce  it,  in  order  to  draw  his  antagonist  into 
the  error  of  leading  trump  to  pass  his  good  cards,  and  be  taken 
by  the  king  which  he  did  not  expect,  thus  losing  the  point 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  won,  had  he  known  that  the 
king  was  in  the  adversary's  hand :  in  thig  case  it  is  the  less 
consequence  for  the  player  who  is  at  three  to  announce  hia 
king  and  mark  it,  inasmuch  as  he  gains  two  points,  that  is,— 
the  game,  if  he  make  three  tricks;  his  adversary  having 
played,  or  forced  him  to  play,  without  changing. 

[Ifote.  To  pass  a  card,  means  to  lead  it  and  make  a  trick  with  it,  with- 
ont  its  being  taken  by  a  iigher  of  the  same  suit  or  roughed.  By  some 
writers  this  latter  word  is  speit    'rutfed," — but  we  think  erroneously.] 

HANDS  TO   BE  PLATED   WITHOUT   CHANGING;    AND   METHCMi 
OF   PLAYING   THEM. 

These  are  termed  "Jeux  cfe  Regies.^*  No  hand  ought  to  b« 
played  without  changing,  excepting  when  the  odds  are  2  to  1 
that  the  player  make  three  tricks,  for  the  risk  is  2  to  1  against 
hira  if  he  do  not  make  them,  excepting  the  cases  where  the 
adversary  is  at  four,  because  as  he  then  wants  but  one  point 
to  win,  the  risk  is  no  longer  2  to  1,  and  by  playing  without 
a  change  the  chance  of  giving  him  the  king  is  avoided. 

On  this  principle  all  "Jeitx  de  Regies"  are  played  without 
changing  (although  there  be  a  few  which  can  scarcely  reckon 
in  their  favor  2  to  1.) 

The  following  are  "J'ifuz  de  Regies:" — all  those  hands  whidi 
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cannot  fail  making  three  tricks,  except  from  finding  tw< 
trumps  (first  hand)  in  the  adversary's  hand. 

Example  \st. — A  has  one  trump,  no  matter  how  small;  9 
tierce  major,  and  a  small  card  of  either  remaining  suit;  the 
odds  are  more  than  2  to  1  that  he  wins  the  point  j — the  pro* 
bability  is  demonstrated  in  the  first  table. 

Method  of  playing. — Begin  with  the  king  of  the  tierce,  and 
continue  the  suit,  if  not  roughed,  until  you  are  roughed ;  if 
it  happens  at  the  second  card,  your  trump  will  bring  you  bach 
to  your  suit,  and  enable  you  to  make  the  third  trick 

Example  2nd. — Two  trumps, — a  queen  second,  and  a  small 
card.  This  hand  ought  always  to  be  risked  by  the  player» 
although  the  odds  are  scarcely  2  to  1. 

Method  of  playing. — If  the  trumps  are  small,  begin  by  play 
ing  the  single  card,  being  certain  if  it  is  taken,  the  adversary 
will  not  return  the  suit,  and  that  he  will  prefer  playing  a 
king  if  he  has  one;  should  it  be  of  that  suit  of  which  you 
hold  queen  second,  you  make  her,  later,  with  the  two  trumps, 
supposing  he  has  not  superior  ones. 

But  if  one  of  the  two  trumps  is  strong,  for  instance,  the 
queen  or  the  knave,  you  must  then  begin  with  the  queen 
guarded ;  because  you  hope  if  she  is  roughed,  to  regain  the 
load  with  one  of  your  trumps,  and  then  mate  a  trick  with 
your  knave  or  queen  of  trumps,  in  order  to  pass  the  second 
card  of  the  queen  which  has  been  roughed. 

Example  Brd. — Two  trumps;  a  knave  and  ace  of  another 
suit ;  and  another  knave. 

Metlvod  of  playing. — Begin  with  the  knave  guarded ;  if  it 
passes,  and  the  trumps  are  sequences,  and  pretty  high,  risk 
one ;  if  that  makes,  play  the  other,  and  then  your  ace,  &c. 

[NoU.  Generally  speaking,  a  player  ought  to  commence  with  a  card 
which  is  guarded,  except  when  he  fears  the  vohy  or  when  he  can  only  hope 
for  the  point  by  being  played  up  to.] 

Example  Ath. — Two  kings,  and  queen  second. 

Method  of  playing. — As  necessarily  one  king  is  guarded, 
begin  with  this ;  if  it  makes  a  trick,  continue  the  suit ;  should 
it  be  roughed,  the  chance  remains  of  regaining  the  lead 
through  the  other  king,  or  through  the  queen,  and  returning 
afterwards  to  the  suit  of  the  king  first  played. 

Example  5th. — One  trump;  a  king  single;  and  a  queen  third. 
[Ifott.    This  is  a  weak  hand  if  the  player  has  not  the  lead.J 
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Mefhoil  of -playing. — If  you  have  the  lead,  cnrainence  with 
^e  queen;  if  she  pixsses,  continue  the  colour;  if  she  ia 
voughed,  immediately  you  regain  the  lead,  again  play  the  suit 
of  the  queen  that  has  been  roughed. 

Example  6th. — One  trump,  and  king  fourth. 

Method  of  playing. — If  your  trump  happen  to  be  the  queea, 
play  her;  for  the  odd?  are  21  to  5,  that  is,  rather  more  than 
4  to  1,  that  the  king  is  not  in  the  adversary's  hand ;  more 
than  2  to  1,  that  he  has  not  two  trumps;  and  55,594  to 
10,186,  or  more  than  5  to  1,  that  he  has  not  two  cards  of  the 
suit  of  which  you  hold  king  fourth ;  but  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary when  you  are  at  three,  and  your  adversary  four,  that  you 
should  not  hesitate  playing  the  hand  in  this  manner.  For  be 
it  observed,  that  in  every  other  position,  probabilities  which 
would  appear  only  to  offer  favorable  chances  isolatedly,  pre- 
sent also  the  contrary  when  united  :  for,  firstly,  you  may  en- 
counter the  king  of  trumps ;  and  then  probably  lose  two 
points  :  you  would  likewise  lose  if  you  encountered  two  cards 
of  the  suit  of  which  you  hold  the  king  ;  and  if  the  adversary 
is  enabled  to  take,  you  might  equally  lose  against  an  adversary 
who  has  no  trump ;  whilst  by  beginning  with  the  king  fourth, 
vou  can  win  against  an  adversary  who  has  two  trumps,  if  after 
having  roughed,  he  should  lead  trump  in  order  to  pass  a  king. 

Example  1th. — Two  trumps,  and  three  cards  of  a  suit. 

[Note.  ThM  w  a  very  strong  hand,  and  ooght  aboayt  to  be  risked  by  th« 
player.] 

Method  of  playing. — Having  the  lead,  you  commence  with 
the  highest  card  of  your  suit ;  if  it  is  roughed,  your  adver- 
sary must  have  three  trumps  in  order  to  get  the  point. 

Example  Sth. — Four  court  cards ;  provided  they  be  not  the 
four  knaves,  nor  the  card  second,  the  knave  of  trumps. 

Method  of  playing. — Very  often  the  way  to  play  this  is,  to 
begin  with  trump,  even  if  it  is  single ;  the  order  in  which 
Lands  like  this  ought  to  be  played,  can  scarcely  be  pointed 
out ;  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  court  cards,  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  which  is  guarded. 

Example  9th. — All  hands  which  require  only  two  cards  to 
b«  thrown  out. 

In  this  class  are  found  those  '^Jeux  de  Regies"  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  where  the  odds  are  not  2  to  1  that  they  will 


win  the  poiut;  and  yet  they  are  played,  because  in  two  cardi 
a  player  has  much  less  chance  of  taking  in  advantageously, 
than  has  his  adversary  in  the  five  which  he  perhaps  requires, 
and  amongst  which  he  may  find  the  king ;  hence  there  are 
very  few  hands  and  very  few  cases  wherein  a  player  ought  to 
change  for  two  cards  oniy. 

If  you  play  with  two  trumps  and  a  king  unguarded,  begin 
with  a  low  card  and  never  with  a  king,  in  order  to  avoid  get- 
ting it  roughed ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  enabled  to  regain 
the  lead  with  one  trump,  play  the  other  to  protect  the  king, 
and  then  pass  it. 

Holding  three  trumps,  especially  when  sequences,  it  is  al- 
luost  always  the  game  to  leaid  trump,  no  matter  how  inferior 
they  may  be. 

There  are  so  very  few  hands  which  can  be  reckoned  more 
fcdvantageous  to  be  led  up  to,  than  to  lead,  that  we  will  not 
mention  them ;  with  such  sort  of  hands,  never  refuse  to  change 
once  and  never  accede  to  it  a  second  time. 

ON   HANDS   WHICH   WIN   OB  LOSE  THE  POINT,  ACCORDING  TO 
THE   MANNER   IN   WHICH   PLAYED. 

Example. — Suppose  a  club  the  trump.  The  dealer  has  ace 
of  trumps,  king  and  nine  of  diamonds ;  knave  and  nine  of 
spades. 

The  player  has  queen  of  trumps,  queen  of  spades,  ace  of 
hearts,  eight  and  seven  of  diamonds. 

The  right  game  of.  the  player  is,  to  lead  his  eight  of  dia- 
monds, as  it  is  guarded  by  the  seven ;  if  the  dealer  take  with 
the  nine,  he  ought  to  lose  the  point,  and  if  he  take  with  the 
king,  he  ought  to  win  it ;  because  taking  with  the  king,  he 
intimates  that  he  has  no  other  diamond,  and  as  he  is  certain 
that  the  adversary  led  the  strongest  of  his  suit  he  runs  no 
risk  in  employing  this  ruse;  then  he  plays  his  knave  of 
spades  which  is  also  his  guarded  card ;  the  player  takes  with 
the  queen,  and  then  leads  queen  of  trumps,  in  order  to  pass 
his  seven  of  diamonds,  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  sure  card, 
the  eight  having  brought  out  the  king,  and  he  loses  the  point ; 
whereas  if  the  dealer,  who  took  with  the  king,  had  taken  with 
nine,  the  player,  after  having  played  the  queen  of  trumps, 
would  have  preferred  endeavouring  to  pass  his  ace  of  hearts, 
which  had  but  three  cards  superior  to  it,  rather  than  his  seveB 
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of  diamonds,  which  had  five,  and  he  would  thns  have  gained 
the  point. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  make  three  tricks  in  order  to  win  the 
point,  it  often  happens  that  after  havimg  trumped  once,  it  is 
advisable  to  lead  trumps,  in  order  to  pass  a  king,  or  some 
high  card ; — again,  there  are  cases  where  this  would  be  ba<J 
play,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  example : — 

Suppose  a  spade  the  trump  card  : — the  player  has  th« 
knave  and  ten  of  trumps  ;  the  king  of  clubs ;  and  the  kint 
and  ten  of  diamonds.  The  dealer  has  queen  and  nine  of 
trumps ;  knave  and  ten  of  hearts ;  and  seven  of  diamonds. 

Should  the  player  not  find  the  king  of  trumps  in  his  adver 
sary's  hand,  he  has  a  game  which  warrants  his  hoping  U 
make  the  vole :  he  ought  then  to  commence  by  playing  hif 
king  single,  in  preference  to  his  king  second ;  having  mort 
chance  of  escaping  the  rough  with  it,  than  with  that  which  L 
guarded  ;  and  of  being  able  afterwards  to  win  a  trick  with  i 
lead  from  the  knave  of  trumps,  having  only  to  fear  the  queen, 
(if  the  dealer  has  not  announced  the  king,)  and  endeavour  to 
get  the  vole  ;  the  right  play  therefore  is,  to  commence  with 
the  king  of  clubs ;  if  the  dealer  trump  it,  adieu  to  all  hopea 
of  the  vole : — there  only  remains  to  secure  the  point ;  the 
adversary  then  leads  the  knave  of  hearts,  which  the  player  takes 
with  his  ten  of  trumps  :  and  now  comes  the  nicety ;  he  loses 
the  point  if  he  lead  knave  of  trumps  in  order  to  pass  his  king 
of  diamonds, — whereas  he  gains  it,  if  he  plays  his  king  first. 
For  if  he  lead  his  knave  of  trumps,  the  dealer  takes  it  with 
the  queen,  and  makes  his  second  heart,  whereas  had  he  played 
his  king  of  diamonds,  it  would  have  been  answered  with  the 
seven  : — he  plays  diamonds  again — the  ten, — the  adversary 
is  obliged  to  trump  with  queen,  and  then  play  his  ten  of 
hearts,  which  the  player  takes  by  roughing  it  with  the  knave 
of  trumps,  thus  making  the  third  trick. 

We  have  given  one  reason  why  it  was  preferable  to  play 
the  king  of  clubs,  rather  than  that  which  was  guarded;  we 
may  add  add  another  which  confirms  the  rule,  that  king  single 
ought  to  be  played  first ;  which  is,  that  if  the  adversary  with 
two  diamonds  to  the  queen,  and  two  clubs  to  the  queen  in 
hand,  has  any  hesitation  which  suit  to  keep,  he  will  prefer 
keeping  the  queen  of  clubs,  which  is  his  suit  first  attacked, 
to  keeping  the  queen  of  diamonds  second 
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Final  Example. — Be  particular  in  holding  your  cards  well 
np,  so  that  none  can  see  them  but  yourself,  for  fear  of  any  in« 
discreet  exclamations  on  the  part  of  the  betters, — as  the  follow- 
ing coup  is  not  so  easy  that  it  can  be  learnt  by  every  player. 

The  object  is  to  win  the  point  with  a  hand  which  would  in- 
fallibly lose  if  it  were  played  naturally,  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out finesse. 

Suppose  a  heart  the  trump.  The  player  has  the  king,  ace, 
and  t«n  of  trumps  :  the  king  of  diamonds ;  and  the  king  of 
spades.  The  dealer  has  the  queen,  knave,  and  seven  of 
trumps ;  the  eight  and  seven  of  clubs. 

The  player  would  feel  almost  sure  of  making  the  vole,  if  to 
his  king  of  trumps,  with  which  he  ought  to  open  the  game, 
he  Bees  fall  the  queen ;  and  yet  this  would  cause  him  to  lose 
the  point,  if  the  dealer  is  sufficiently  adroit  to  throw  her 
away,  instead  of  the  seven,  on  the  king ;  because  the  player 
would  then  continue  leading  trumps,  by  playing  his  ace,  and 
the  dealer  take  it  whith  his  knave,  and  then  play  his  eight 
of  clubs,  which  the  player  would  rough  with  his  ten  of 
trumps,  and  play  one  of  his  kings, — the  dealer  would  rough 
this  with  his  seven  of  trumps,  and  then  pass  his  second  club  j 
the  player  having  no  more  trumps  to  rough  with,  loses  the 
point ;  whereas  had  the  dealer  thrown  the  seven,  instead  of 
the  queen  of  trumps  on  the  king,  the  player,  fearful  of  meet- 
ing the  queen  and  knave  of  truuips  accompanied  by  clubs, 
would  not  have  continued  leading  trumps,  but  played  one  of 
his  kings,  and  would  necessarily  have  won  the  point. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  little  work  to  give  more 
examples  of  hands  which  are  susceptible  of  finesse;  it  being 
essential  only  to  cite  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  order 
to  lay  down  the  principles  ;  to  establish  fixed  and  complete 
rules ;  to  indicate  the  method  of  playing  the  cards  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  to  give  the  power,  by  means  of  a  recognized  code, 
of  avoiding,  smoothing  down,  or  settling  all  the  discussioni 
which  continually  arise  in  society,  where  this  game  is  ua- 
doubtedly  very  fashionable;  disputes  having  hitherto  been 
generally  decided  according  to  the  usages  of  localities;  which 
a  traveller  would  find  to  vary  very  much. 
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This  is  the  object  we  have  aimed  at;  whether  sucoessfollj^ 
die  Keader  mnst  decide. 

RULES  FOR  CALCULATINa  BBT8  ON  ANT  EVENT. 

Add  together  the  odds  for  and  against ;  divide  the  given 
Bum  :  or,  (as  a  general  example,)  say — £1  into  as  many  parts 
fts  there  are  odds,  and  give  to  each  party  as  many  shares  as 
he  has  chances. 

Example. — Odds  5  to  1  againat  A. — 7  to  3  against  B.— 
11  to  4  against  C. 

What  are  the  odds  between  the  field  and  the  favourites  ? — 
5+1=6.  Divide  £1  by  6 ;  then  A's  value  will  be  one-sixth, 
or  3«.  4c?. — B's  value  three-tenths,  or  68. — and  C's  value 
four-fifteenths,  or  5s.  4</., — being  altogether,  14s.  8c?.  for  the 
favourites,  leaving  5«.  4c?.  for  the  field ;  or,  reduced  to  frac- 
tions, 11  to  4  against  the  field. 

The  odds,  A  against  B,  will  be  3s.  Ad.  to  6s.  =  18  to  10, 
or  9  to  3  against  A.  The  same  rule  can  be  applied  in  com- 
paring the  value  of  any  of  the  other  odds.  The  odds  may  be 
readily  computed  by  the  following  rule  : — reduce  the  odds,  in 
each  case,  to  a  vulgar  fraction ;  then  multiply  all  the  denomi- 
nators for  a  common  denominator,  and  each  numerator  by  all 
the  denominators,  except  its  own,  for  a  new  numerator. 

In  the  last  case,  A's  value  =  one-sixth,  B's  =  three- 
tenths,  and  C's  =  four-fifteenths,  giving  a  new  denominator 
of  900  :  and  A's  numerator  =  150,  B's  =  279,  and  C's  = 
250  J  leaving  the  remainder,  or  230,  for  the  field ;  or,  reduced 
to  30ths,  A  =  5,  B  =  9,  C  =  8,  and  field  =  8.— Total  30. 

The  value  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  cancel  a  bet,  where 
either  party  has  betted  too  high,  is  found  as  follows : — de- 
duct the  value  which  ought  to  be  staked,  from  the  amount 
actually  staked ;  then  divide  the  surplus  stakes  by  the  total 
odds  between  the  parties,  and  the  party  in  whose  favour  the 
bet  stands,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  such  a  proportion  of  the 
surplus  as  is  equal  to  his  odds  on  the  event. 

Example. — I  bet  9  to  6  against  C,  the  odds  being  as  above. 
In  this  case  my  opponent  ought  to  stake  four-fifteenths,  or  5*. 
4(f.,  instead  of  six-fifteenths,  or  8s.,  and,  consequently,  he 
stakes  2s.  8<f.  beyond  the  correct  amount ;  and  the  odds  in  my 
fcvour  being  eleven-fifteenths,  I  am  entitled  to  that  proportioa 
•f  the  2<.  €d.f  or  surplus  amount  staked,  to  cancel  the  bet 
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rO^  fULABT  or   THB  PBINCIPAL  TEIXHS  USED  IN  P&ATHIQ 

EC  ARTE. 

[Noi4.  Those  marked  with  an  •  are  words  which  are  commonlj  used 
(▼en  amongst  English  at  this  game ;  the  rest  are  asef\il  to  b«  acqaainted 
with  ^hen  plaiing  with  foreigners.] 

Ahattre — -To  lower  the  cards  and  show  them. 
*Atout — Trump. 

Avoir  la  main — The  action  of  dealing. 
Battre — To  shuffle  the  cards  before  dealing. 

e::sS:}T'"' «-»->"''«»--«•  • 

*  Gouper — To  cut. 
Defausser — To  recuse  a  suit. 
*Do7mer — To  deal. 

*Ecart — The  cards  which  are  thrown  aside. 
Eire  a  la  devine — To  be  embarrassed  which  suit  to 
Faire — The  same  as  "  clonner'^  to  deal. 
Faire  un  main — To  make  a  trick. 

*  Forcer — To  play  a  superior  card  on  an  inferior. 
La  Belle — The  highest  card  of  any  suit. 

*Zja  Vole — To  make  all  the  tricks. 

*Le  Point — One  score  of  the  five  which  compose  the  game. 

Zcwte— One  trick  made  whilst  playing. 

*Proposer — The  asking  fresh  hands,  or  part  of  fresh  hands 

Refairv — To  recommence  distributing  the  cards. 

*Renouncer — Not  to  answer  the  suit  led. 

*Retoumer — When  the  cards  are  dealt  to  turn  up  the  first  d 

the  Talon. 
Sous-forcfT — To  play  a  card  inferior  to  what  remains  of  some 

suit  in  hand. 
ZbfoB — ^What  remains  of  the  pack  after  there  has  been  dia* 

tributed  to  each  player  what  he  reauires 


LOTO. 

F%««  this  game,  which  may  be  played  by  an  unlimited  num- 
ber xfi  persons,  boxes  containing  100  counters;  14  fishes, 
every  one  reckoned  as  ter  counters  ;  12  contracts,  valued  at 
ten  fisn  a-piece ;  a  pack  of  24  very  large  cards,  with  fifteen 
different  numbers  marked  on  each,  and  in  a  bag  90  knobs  or 
balls,  numbered  from  1  to  90 ;  besides  a  board  with  ten  cavi- 
ties cut  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  knobs  as 
drawn;  are  sold  at  the  Tunbridge-ware  or  turners'  shops. 
Fresh  covers  for  the  cards  may  be  purchased,  ready  printed, 
and  any  bookbinder  can  easily  make  a  new  or  repair  the  old 
pack. 


1.  Every  player  should  draw  two  cards,  and  deposit  a  stake 
previously  agreed  upon ;  and  if  the  party  is  not  too  numerous^ 
then  any  may  take  four  or  six  cards,  laying  down  a  double  oi 
treble  stake  accordingly ;  and  when  the  players  are  more  than 
twelve,  then  some  are  only  to  have  one  card,  paying  half  a 
stake,  and  likewise  should  the  players  not  take  all  the  cards 
among  them,  the  remainder  of  the  pack  is  to  be  laid  aside 
until  some  other  persons  join  the  set.  From  the  cards  no 
taken,  players  may  exchange  one  or  more  of  those  drawn,  or 
they  may  change  with  one  another ;  similar  exchanges,  if  the 
company  consent,  may  also  be  made  previous  to  each  draw- 
ing, and  likewise  prior  to  replenishing  the  pool.  Cards  may 
l>e  thrown  up,  or  additional  ones  drawn  from  those  put  by; 
stakes  being  paid  proportionably. 

2.  The  stakes  are  to  be  put  together  in  a  pool,  placed  on 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  also  on  the  table  a  quantity  of 
counters  sufficient  for  the  number  of  cards  taken ;  upon  the 
counters  a  value  is  to  be  fixed  adequate  to  the  stakes  first 
deposited,  from  the  whole  of  which  a  sum  must  be  reserved, 
enough  to  pay,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  all  the  counter? 
laid  upon  the  table. 

3.  Then  after  counting  the  90  knobs  so  as  to  be  certain 
they  are  right,  the  eldest  hand  shall  first  shake  them  welj 
toother  in  the  bag,  a&d  afterwards  draw  out  ten  successively, 
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not  only  declaring  the  number  of  each  as  drawn,  bnt  sistf 
placing  the  same  conspicuously  on  the  board. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  number  is  declared,  each  player  having 
ihe  same  on  one  or  more  cards,  is  to  take  up  counters  suffix 
cient  to  lay  one  upon  that  number  every  time  it  occurs,  an(J 
BO  on  untU  the  ten  knobs  are  drawn. 

5.  When  only  part  of  the  pack  is  taken,  and  a  number 
drawn  happens  not  to  be  upon  any  player's  card,  then  the 
players  may  put  away  that  knob  till  some  person  takes  the 
card  on  which  it  is  printed. 

6.  When  ten  knobs  are  drawn  out,  every  player  examining 
the  cards  separately,  and  having  only  one  counter  upon  any 
horizontal  line,  wins  for  that  no  more  than  the  said  counter, 
which  is  styled  gaining  by  abstract ;  where  two  counters  are 
on  the  same  horizontal  line  of  a  separate  card,  the  player 
gains  an  ambo,  and  becomes  entitled  to  five  counters,  beside* 
the  two ;  when  three  are  upon  the  same  line,,the  player  ob- 
tains a  teme,  and  is  to  receive  25  additional  counters ;  if  four 
are  on  the  same  line,  that  is  called  a  quaterjie,  winning  lOO 
counters  additional ;  when  five  occur  on  the  same  line,  that 
makes  a  quinteme,  gaining  250  additional  counters,  and  the 
player  is  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  pool  for  all  the  above^ 
mentioned  acquisitions  previous  to  another  drawing.  InsteaJ 
of  giving  counters,  payment  for  the  same  may  at  once  be  made 
from  the  stock  in  the  pool. 

7.  The  knobs  are  then  to  be  returned,  and  the  bag  given 
to  the  next  player  in  rotation,  who  is  to  shake  the  same,  and 
draw,  &c.,  as  before  stated. 

8.  Whenever  the  pool  is  exhausted,  the  players  must  coBi- 
tribute  again,  according  to  the  number  of  cards  taken ;  and 
when  it  is  resolved  to  finish  the  game,  they  agree  among 
themselves  to  have  only  a  fixed  number  of  drawings  more. 

9.  At  the  last  drawing  each  player  proceeds  as  heretofore 
directed,  but  the  drawing  concludes  when  no  more  counters* 
are  left  on  the  table.  The  players  then  beginning  with  the 
eldest-hand,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pool,  as  far  as  the  mo- 
uey  will  go ;  and  when  that  is  expended,  the  others  remain, 
unpaid,  which  is  styled  a  Bankruptcy ;  next  the  players  ar» 
to  re-unite  the  counters  with  those  that  were  on  their  carda^ 
and  receive  payment  for  them  out  of  the  fund  reserved  at  tlM» 
eommenccment  of  the  game. 


POPS,   OR  POPE  JO  AN. 

10.  There  are  also  cards  of  a  new  combination,  which  maj 
he  played  by  6  =  12  =  18  ==  or  24,  observing  that  when  ai^ 
cards  only  are  taken,  but  one  counter  is  given;  if  12,  two; 
if  18,  three;  and  whan  24,  four  counters;  and  also  when  but 
flix  cards  are  taken,  they  must  be  either  from  1  to  6 — 7  to 
12—13  to  18 — or  19  to  24  ;  if  12  cards,  from  1  to  12— or  13 
to  24 — for  18  cards,  from  1  to  18 ;  and  when  24,  the  whole 
number. 

11.  Th«  counters  may  refer  for  the  payment  to  the  amount 
41/1  the  stakes  deposited  in  the  stock. 

For  24  cards     ....     144  times  10 

«    18     «        ....     108     "      10 

«   12    «        ....      72     «      10 

"     6    "        ....      36    "      10 

There  are  other  methods  of  playing  at  Loto,  but  the  before- 

mentioned  is  the  most  approved. 


POPE,  OR  POPE  JOAN. 

Pope,  a  game  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Matrimony, 
is  played  by  a  number  of  people,  who  generally  use  a  board 
painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  purchased  at  most 
turners'  or  toy  shops. 

The  eight  of  diamonds  must  first  be  taken  from  the  pack, 
And  after  settling  the  deal,  shuffling,  &c.,  the  dealer  dresses 
the  board  by  putting  fish,  counters,  or  other  stakes,  one  each 
to  ace,  king,  queen,  knave ,  and  game ;  two  to  matrimony, 
two  to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  diamonds,  styled  Pope. 
This  dressing  is  in  some  companies  at  the  individual  expense 
of  the  dealer,  though  in  others  the  players  contribute  two 
stakes  apiece  towards  the  same. 

The  cards  are  next  to  be  dealt  round  equally  to  every 
player,  one  turned  up  for  trump,  and  about  six  or  eight  left 
in  the  stock  to  form  stops;  as  for  example,  if  the  ten  of 
spades  is  tnrmed  up,  the  nine  consequently  becomes  a  stop ; 
the  four  kiags  and  the  seven  of  diamonds  are  always  fixed 
•tops,  and  the  dealer  is  the  only  person  permitted  in  the 
course  of  ihe  game  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  stock  for  inlor* 
mitioa  what  other  cards  are  stops  in  that  respective  deaL 
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If  either  aoe,  king,  queen,  or  knave,  happens  to  be  the 
tumed-up  trump,  the  dealer  takes  whatever  is  deposited  od 
that  head ;  but  when  Pope  is  turned  up,  the  dealer  is  entitled 
both  to  that  and  the  game,  besides  a  stake  for  every  card 
"dealt  to  each  player.  Unless  the  game  is  determined  by 
Pope  being  turned  up,  the  eldest  hand  begins  by  playing  out 
as  many  cards  as  possible ;  first  the  stops,  then  Pope  if  he 
has  it,  and  afterwards  the  lowest  card  of  his  longest  suit,  par^ 
ticularly  an  ace,  for  that  never  can  be  led  through ;  the  other 
players  are  to  follow  when  they  can,  in  sequence  of  the  same 
suit,  till  a  stop  occurs,  and  the  party  having  the  said  stop, 
thereby  becomes  eldest-hand,  and  is  to  lead  accordingly,  and 
80  on,  until  some  person  parts  with  all  his  cards,  by  which  he 
wins  the  pool  (game,)  and  becomes  entitled  besides  to  a  stake 
for  every  card  not  played  by  the  others,  except  from  any  one 
holding  Pope,  which  excuses  him  from  paying;  but  if  Pope 
has  been  played,  then  the  party  having  held  it  is  not  ,^^v.jed, 
•javing  already  received  the  stakes  for  that  card. 

King  and  queen  form  what  is  denominated  matrimony, 
jueen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when  in  the  same  hand ;  but 
neither  they,  nor  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  or  pope,  entitle  the 
holder  to  the  stakes  deposited  thereon,  unless  played  out,  and 
no  claim  can  be  allowed  after  the  board  is  dressed  for  the 
succeeding  deal ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  stakes  are  to  re- 
main for  future  determination. 

This  game  only  requires  a  little  attention  to  recoHect  what 
stops  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  same ;  as  for  in- 
stance, if  a  player  begins  by  laying  down  the  eight  of  clubs, 
then  the  seven  in  another  hand  forms  a  stop,  whenever  that 
suit  is  led  from  any  lower  card,  or  the  holder  when  eldert 
may  safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his  hand. 


VINGT-UN. 

ViNOT-UN,  or  twenty-one,  is  very  similar  to  Quinzc,  and 
may  be  played  by  two  or  more  people.  It  is  essentially  a 
family  game,  and  when  played  as  such,  the  stakes  are  usually 
represented  by  counters,  which  may  be  of  any  value ;  say, 
sixpence  the  dozen,  or  more.      It  is  common  to  limit  th« 
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stakes  to  be  laid  to  a  dozen  of  counters,  or  the  amount  hi 
money  which  they  represent.  A3  the  deal  is  advantageous, 
and  often  continues  long  with  the  same  person,  it  is  usual  to 
determine  it  at  the  commencement  by  the  first  ace  turned  up, 
or  any  other  mode  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  deal  is  retained  by  the  person  who  commences,  until 
a  natural  vingt-un  occurs,  when  it  passes  to  the  next  in  rota- 
tion.* (The  old  mode  of  play,  however,  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  natural  vingt-un  the  deal  passes  to  the  holder,  and  many 
still  adhere  to  this  custom.  This  item  of  the  game  must, 
therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  table,  or  be  pre- 
viously agreed.)  The  pony  or  youngest  hand  should  collect 
the  cards  that  have  been  played,  and  shuffle  them  together 
ready  for  the  dealer  against  the  period  when  he  shall  have 
distributed  the  whole  pack. 

The  dealer  begins  by  giving  two  cards,  one  at  a  time,  fac« 
downwards,  to  each  player,  including  himself.  After  the 
first  card  has  been  dealt  round,  each  places  his  stake  upon  it 
(which  may,  if  he  chooses,  be  as  low  as  a  single  counter,)  and 
then  receives  the  second  card;  but  the  dealer,  upon  the  stakes 
being  all  laid,  and  before  proceeding  with  the  deal,  looks  at 
his  own  card,  and  if  he  thinks  proper  (having  perhaps  an  ace, 
ten,  or  court  card,)  he  may  double  the  stakes,  which  he  an- 
nounces by  crying  *  double.'  He  then  distributes  a  second 
4jard  to  each,  and  lastly  to  himself.  Should  he  chance  to 
have  a  natural  vingt-un,  he  declares  it  at  once,  before  any 
more  cards  are  dealt,  and  collects  the  stakes  (which,  by  a 
vingt-un,  are  doubled,)  but  should  he  have  drawn  less  than 
21,  the  game  proceeds  thus : — The  dealer  enquires  of  each 
player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand  on  the  left, 
whether  he  stands,  or  wishes  for  another  card,  which,  if  re- 
quired, must  be  given  from  off  the  top  (face  upwards)  of  the 
pack,  and  afterwards  another,  or  more,  if  requested,  till  the 
points  of  the  additional  card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt, 
exceed  or  make  21  exactly,  or  such  a  number  'less  than  21, 
aa  the  player  may  choose  to  stand  upon ;  but  when  the  points 
exceed  21,  the  player  is  technically  said  to  have  overdrawn, 
and  his  cards  are  to  be  thrown  up  forthwith,  and  the  stake  laid 
on  them  paid  to  the  dealer.     When  the  dealer  has  gone  the 

'  Should  a  natural  ringt-an  occur  in  the  first  roond  it  doM  not  pot  o  ^ 

tiw  deiil«r  beiug  allowed  a  mucHcord*. 
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round  of  the  table  in  this  manner,  he  turns  up  his  own  cardK 
to  the  view  of  the  company,  and  should  he  have  any  number 
of  points,  between,  say  from  17  to  20,  he  usually  "  stands,'" 
that  is,  pits  his  cards  against  the  other  players.  Those  under 
his  number,  as  well  as  ties,*  pay ;  those  above  it  receive.  If 
the  dealer  should  have  only  14  or  15  points  in  his  first  hand, 
the  chances  would  be  against  him,  were  he  to  stand  on  so 
small  a  number.  He  would  therefore  draw  another  card,  and 
should  this  be  a  very  low  one  (an  ace  or  a  deuce,)  and  he  have 
reason  to  suppose,  by  the  extra  cards  dealt  round,  that  he  had 
to  contest  high  nunabers,  he  would  draw  again,  and  if  he  ob- 
tained 19  or  20  points  would  then  probably  win  on  more  than 
he  loses ;  the  average  of  chances  being  in  his  favor ;  if  by 
drawing  he  should  happen  to  make  up  21,  he  would  receive 
double  from  all,  excepting  from  the  ties  and  those  who  had 
already  thrown  up ;  if  more  than  21,  he  would  have  to  pay 
all  who  stand,  paying  the  vingt-uns  double.  ' 

Should  either  the  dealer  or  a  player  happen  to  turn  up  two 
cards  of  the  same  denomination,  for  instance,  two  aces, 
deuces,  or  any  other  number,  or  two  kings,  two  queens,  &c., 
he  would  have  the  choice  of  going  on  both,  and  should  the 
next  card  he  draws  be  a  triplicate,  he  may  go  on  all  three. 
If  the  cards  happen  to  be  aces,  which  count  either  as  1  or  11,. 
at  the  option  of  the  player,  and  if  by  great  luck  he  should 
successively  draw  three  tens,  or  Court  cards,  thus  making 
threa  natural  vingt-uns,  he  would  obtain  double  stakes  upoD 
each,  therefore  six  times  as  much  as  the  stakes  placed  on  the 
various  hands,  and  should  he,  on  laying  his  first  card,  have 
cried  "  double,"  the  stakes  payable,  would,  in  such  case,  be 
twice  doubled,  therefore  upon  the  three  cards  twelve-foldv 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  cited  merely  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  game.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that  when  either 
dealer  or  player  "  goes  "  ou  several  cards,  he  loses  on  one  o» 
more,  and  thus  neutralizes  his  gains.  Players,  as  already 
intimated,  have  the  same  right  of  "  going  "  on  several  cards* 
as  the  dealer. 

When  any  player  has  a  vingt-un,  and  the  dealer  not,  tnen 
the  player  wins  double  stakes  from  him  ;  in  other  cases,  ex- 
cept a  natural  viugt-uu  happens,  the  dealer  pays  single  staker 

*  Ties  are  the  principal  adyantage  of  the  dealn. 
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lo  all  whose  numbers  under  21  are  higher  than  ha  own,  and 
reoeiyes  from  those  who  have  lower  numbers ;  piayers  who 
<iaTe  similar  numbers  to  the  dealer  pay ;  and  when  tne  dealer 
draws  more  than  21,  he  overdraws,  and  has  to  pay  to  all  who 
have  not  thrown  up,  as  already  stated. 

Twenty-one,  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  two  cards,  is 
«tyled  a  Natural  Vingt-un,  and  should  be  declared  immedi- 
ately. Hoyle  says  that  this  entitles  the  possessor  to  tne  deal, 
besides  double  stakes  from  all  the  players,  unless  ther'^  shall 
|>e  more  than  one  natural  vingt-un,  in  which  case  the  younger 
band  or  hands  so  having  the  same,  are  exempted  from  paying 
to  the  eldest.  But  this  rule,  like  that  mentioned  at  page 
818,  id  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  not  now  customary  to  allow 
any  exoept  tbe  dealer  to  take  double  stakes  from  the  company, 
in  respeet  to  his  natural  vingt-un. 

One  of  Um  first  thoughts  of  the  dealer,  after  the  cards  have 
been  out,  ehould  be  to  look  for  Brulet,  which  is  a  natural 
vingt-un  formed  by  the  bottom  and  top  card,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  aa  ace  and  tenth  card.  The  card  or  cards  looked 
at  must  be  thrown  out,  and  mixed  with  those  collected  by 
the  pony.  Brulet  either  clears  the  board  of  the  stakes  laid, 
(usually  oae  or  two  counters  levied  on  each  player,  at  the 
commenoement  of  every  game,  and  collected  into  a  tray,)  or 
takes  the  amount  of  the  limit  (perhaps  6c?.)  from  each,  as 
may  be  agreed. 

The  deal,  it  should  be  observed,  may  be  sold  to  the  best 
bidder,  and,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  of  some  advantage,  a  buyer 
will  generally  be  found.  But  should  a  timid  player  object 
to  the  deal,  and  no  buyer  be  found,  he  may  decline  it,  and  so 
let  it  pass  to  the  next. 

N.  B.  An  ace,  as  already  intimated,  may  be  reckoned 
•ither  as  11  or  1 :  every  court-card  is  counted  as  10,  and  the 
lest  of  the  pack  according  to  their  points. 

The  odds  of  this  game  merely  depend  upon  the  average 
quantity  of  cards  likely  to  come  under  or  exceed  21 ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  those  in  hand  make  14  exactly,  it  is  7  to  6  that  the 
one  next  drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points  above  21, 
but  if  the  points  be  15,  it  is  7  to  6  against  that  hand  ;  yet  it 
would  not  therefore  always  be  prudent  to  stand  at  15,  for  as 
the  ace  may  be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  above  aa 
tven  bet  that  the  adversary's  two  first  cards  amount  to 
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llian  14.  A  natural  vingt-un  may  be  expected  once  in  7 
eoups  when  two,  and  twice  in  7,  when  four  people  play,  aad 
•0  on  according  to  the  number  of  players. 


LANSQUENET. 


This  game  may  be  played  by  almost  any  number  of  people, 
although  only  one  pack  of  cards  is  used  at  a  time,  during  oacb 
deal.*  The  dealer,  who  has  rather  an  advantage,  begins  by 
shuffling  the  cards,  and  having  them  cut  by  any  other  person 
of  the  party ;  after  which  he  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left- 
hand,  turning  them  up  ;  then  one  for  himself,  and  a  fourth^ 
which  he  places  in  the  middle  of  the  table  for  the  company, 
called  the  rejouissance  card.  Upon  this  card  aay,  or  all  of  the 
company,  except  the  dealer,  may  put  their  money,  either  s 
limited  or  unlimited  sum,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  which  the 
dealer  is  obliged  to  answer,  by  staking  a  sum  e<^ual  to  the 
whole  that  is  put  upon  it  by  diflferent  persons.  Hb  continues 
dealing,  and  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  tUl  two 
of  a  sort  appear;  for  instance,  two  aces,  two  deuces,  &c. 
which  in  order  to  separate,  and  that  no  person  nuky  mistake 
for  single  cards,  he  places  on  each  side  of  his  own  card  j  and 
as  often  as  two,  three,  or  the  fourth  card  of  a  sort  comes  up, 
he  always  places  them,  as  before  said,  on  each  side  of  his 
own.  Any  single  card  the  company  has  a  right  to  take  and 
put  their  money  upon,  unless  the  dealer's  own  card  happen* 
to  be  double,  which  often  occurs  by  this  card  being  the  same 
as  one  of  the  two  cards  which  he  first  of  all  dealt  out  on  his 
left-hand.  Thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either 
their  cards,  or  his  own.  As  long  as  his  own  card  remains  un- 
drawn he  wins ;  and  whichever  card  comes  up  first,  loses.  If 
he  draws  or  deals  out  the  two  cards  on  his  left,  which  are 
called  the  hand-cards,  before  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  deal 
again ;  the  advantage  of  which  is  no  other,  than  being  ex- 
empted from  losing  when  he  draws  a  similar  card  to  his  own, 
immediately  after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  himself. 

*  As  the  ^:aine  ie  now  played  in  Fraoce,  four,  and  even  more,  paoki  «# 
•Mds  are  miied  together. 
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This  game  is  often  played  more  simply  without  the  r^ouU^ 
aance  card,  giving  every  person  round  the  table  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  Sometimes  it  is  played  by  dealing  only 
two  carda,  one  for  the  dealer,  and  another  for  the  company. 


PUT. 

We  will  borrow  the  opinions  and  views  of  this  little  ooo- 
trivance  against  time — as  broached  by  Mr.  Seymour  in  hia 
Tolume  written  for  the  especial  behoof  of  the  young  princesses 
-  ^and  append  to  them  Mr.  Hoyle's  observations  on  it. 

"  Put  is  the  ordinary  rooking-game  of  every  place ;  and 
eeems,  by  the  few  cards  that  are  dealt,  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  the  play ;  but  there  is  great  craft  and  cunning  in  it. 

"  If  you  play  at  either  Two  or  Three-handed  Put,  the  best 
put-card  deals.  Having  shuffled  the  cards,  the  adversary  cuts 
them  J  then  the  dealer  deals  one  to  his  antagonist,  and  another 
to  himself,  till  they  have  three  a-piece  :  five  up,  or  a  Put  Lg 
-commonly  the  game.  The  eldest,  if  he  hath  a  good  gair  a 
iftnd  thinks  it  better  than  his  adversary's,  puts  to  him ;  if  tth 
other  will  not,  or  dare  not  see  him,  he  then  wins  one ;  but  if 
he  will  Sue  him,  they  play  it  out,  and  he  who  wins  two  tricksi 
or  ail  three,  wins  the  whole  set ;  but  if  each  wins  »  trick, 
and  third  tied,  neither  win,  because  it  is  trick  and  tye. 

^Sometimes  they  play  without  putting;  and  then  the  win- 
ner is  ke  that  wins  most  tricks.  In  playing  keep  up  your 
cards  very  close ;  for  the  least  discovery  of  any  one  of  them, 
i»  a  great  advantage  to  him  who  sees  it. 

^'  This  game  consists  very  much  in  daring ;  for  a  mettled 
^mester  will  put  boldly  upon  very  bad  cards  sometimes,  as 
upon  a  five,  seven  and  a  nine  ;  the  other  thinking  there  are 
^ood  cards  in  his  adversary's  hand,  having  very  indifferent 
ones  in  his  own,  dares  not  see  him :  and  so  by  going  to  stock, 
iosoth  one.  He  who  once  hath  the  confidence  to  put  on  bad 
icards,  cannot  recal  his  putting,  by  which  means  he  frequently 
^ys  for  his  bravado. 

•^'  The  best  Put-cards  are,  first,  the  tray,  next,  the  deuce, 
then  the  ace;  the  rest  follow  in  pre<emincnce,  as  king,  q^ueen, 
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cnave  ten,  and  so  onwards,  to  the  four,  which  is  the 
•card  at  Put. 

'•'  Put,  played  with  a  complete  pack,  generally  by  two  people, 
sometimes  by  three,  and  often  by  four,  is  a  game  at  which  the 
aards  rank  differently  from  all  others,  tray  being  the  best,  next 
the  deuce,  then  ace,  king,  and  so  on  in  the  usual  order.  After 
cutting  for  deal,  &c.,  at  which  the  highest  Put-card  wins,  three 
cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  are  given  to  each  player,  then  the 
game  is  played  in  the  following  way.  If  the  non-dealer  throws 
up  his  cards,  he  loses  a  point;  if  he  plays,  and  the  dealer  does 
not  lay  down  another  to  it,  he  gains  a  point ;  but,  should  the 
dealer  either  win  the  same,  pass  it,  or  lay  down  one  of  equal 
value,  forming  what  is  termed  a  tie,  the  non-dealer  is  still  at 
liberty  to  put,  -that  is  play,  or  not,  and  his  opponent  then  only 
gains  a  point ;  then  if  both  parties  agree  to  go  on,  whoever 
gains  all  the  tricks  or  two  out  of  three,  wins  five  points,  which 
are  the  game ;  if  each  player  obtains  one  trick,  and  the  third 
u  a  tie,  then  neither  pai-ty  scores. 

"  Four-handed  Put  differs  only  in  that  any  two  of  the  players 
give  each  their  best  card  to  his  partner,  who  then  lays  out  one 
of  his,  and  the  game  is  afterwards  played  as  in  two-handed  Put. 

"If  the  dealer  turns  up  any  of  his  adversary's  cards,  another 
deal  may  be  demanded ;  but  when  he  shows  his  own,  he  is  to 
abide  by  them  :  and  should  a  faced  card  occur,  the  pack  must 
he  shuffled  and  dealt  again :  when  more  cards  than  necessary 
are  given  to  the  non-dealer,  he  may  either  claim  a  fresh  deal, 
or  have  the  extra  cards  drawn  out ;  but  should  the  dealer  give 
himself  too  many,  then  his  opponent  is  entitled  to  a  point, 
and  may  either  have  another  deal,  or  draw  the  supernumerary 
cards.  Bye-standers  ought  never  to  interfere,  under  penalty 
of  paying  the  stakes.  Either  party  saying  '  1  put,'  must  abide 
Ihe  event  of  the  game,  or  pay  the  stakes." 


LOTTERY. 

Of  the  minor  games  of  cards,  Lottery  is  without  doubt  om 
(rf  the  most  amusing.  A  great  excellence  of  the  game  is, 
that  it  is  most  agreeable  when  there  is  a  great  number  of 
players ;  for  it  may  be  played  by  ten,  twelve,  or  more ;  hut 
not  well  with  less  than  four  or  five  players.  Two  entire 
packs  of  cards  are  employed,  one  of  which  serves  for  the 
tricks,  and  the  other  for  the  lots  or  prizes.  IJach  player 
should  take  a  certain  number  of  counters,  more  or  less,  that 
and  their  value  depending  on  the  will  of  the  players. 
These  points  being  settled,  every  one  gives  the  counters  he 
has,  for  his  stake,  and  these  being  collected  into  a  box  or 
purse,  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  compose  the  fund  of  the 
Lottery. 

The  players  being  all  ranged  round  the  table,  two  of  them 
take  the  two  packs  of  cards,  and  as  it  is  of  no  importance 
who  deals,  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  eldest  or  young- 
est, the  cards  are  commonly  presented  in  compliment  to  some 
two  of  the  players.  The  dealers,  after  well  shuffling  the  cards, 
have  them  cut  by  their  left-hand  neighbours,  and  one  of  them 
deals  a  card  to  each  player;  all  these  cards  are  to  remain 
turned,  and  are  called  the  lots;  each  player  then  places  on  his 
lot  what  number  of  counters  he  thinks  proper ;  they  should 
observe,  however,  to  make  them  one  higher  than  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  as  few  as  possible  of  the  same  value.  The 
lots  being  thus  prized,  he  who  has  the  other  pack  deals  like- 
wise to  each  player  one  card,  which  are  called  the  tickeU; 
each  player  having  received  his  card,  the  lots  are  then  turned, 
and  each  examines  whether  his  ticket  answers  to  any  of  the 
lots ;  for  example,  if  any  of  the  lots  are,  the  knave  of  clubs, 
the  queen  of  hearts,  the  ace  of  spades,  the  eight  of  clubs,  the 
six  of  diamonds,  the  four  of  hearts,  the  three  of  spades,  and 
the  two  of  diamonds ;  he  or  they,  whose  cards  correspond  to 
any  of  those,  take  up  the  lot  or  prize  that  is  marked  on  that 
card. 

The  two  dealers  then  collect  those  cards  that  belong  to  their 
respective  packs,  and  after  having  shuffled  them,  deal  again 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  lots  being  laid  down  and 
drawn  by  the  tickets,  in  the  manner  we  have  just  mentioned; 
and  such  lots  as  re^';in  undrawn,  are  to  be  added  to  the  ftmd 
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of  the  lottery.  This  continues  till  the  fund  is  all  drawn  out, 
after  which  each  player  examines  what  he  has  won,  and  the 
stakes  are  paid  in  money  by  him  who  drew  the  lottery ;  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  and  divide  it. 

If  the  party  should  last  too  long,  instead  of  giving  only 
one  card  to  each  for  his  ticket,  you  may  give  two,  three,  or 
eyen  four,  one  after  the  other,  according  as  you  would  have 
the  party  continue ;  the  increasing  the  vakie  of  the  lots  like- 
wise, helps  greatly  to  shorten  the  party. 

Another  method  is,  to  take  at  random  three  cards  out  of 
one  of  the  packs,  and  place  them,  face  downward,  on  a  board 
or  in  a  bowl  on  the  table  for  the  prizes,  then  every  player 
purchases  from  the  other  pack  any  number  of  cards  for  tickets 
as  may  be  most  agreeable,  paying  a  fixed  sum  or  certain  quan- 
tity of  counters  for  each,  which  sums  or  counters  are  put  in 
different  proportions  on  the  three  prizes  to  be  gained  by  those 
who  happen  to  have  purchased  corresponding  cards,  and  such 
that  happen  not  to  be  drawn  are  continued  till  the  next  deal. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  a  single  pack,  by  separating 
the  same  into  two  divisions,  each  containing  a  red  and  black 
suit. 


COMMERCE. 


Of  this  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  playing,  the  new 
«ind  the  old  mode.  The  new  way  is  played  by  any  number  of 
persons,  from  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of  52  cards, 
bearing  the  same  import  as  at  "Whist,  only  the  ace  is  reckoned 
as  eleven.  Every  player  has  a  certain  quantity  of  counters 
on  which  a  fixed  value  is  put,  and  each,  at  every  fresh  deal, 
lays  down  one  for  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  game  is  continued 
until,  or  finished  when,  one  of  the  players  has  lost  all  the 
counters  given  at  the  commencement ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  being  spun  out  to  an  unpleasant  length,  or  concluded 
too  soon,  it  is  often  customary  to  fix  the  duration  to  a  deter- 
minate number  of  tours  or  times,  that  the  whole  party  shalj 
deal  once  each  completely  round. 

After  determining  the  deal,  the  dealer,  styled  also  the 
banker  shuffles  the  pack,  which  is  to  be  cut  by  the  left  hand 
player ;  then  three  cards,  either  altogether  or  one  by  one,  al 
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khe  dealer's  pleasure,  are  given  to  each  person,  beginning  on 
the  right  hand,  but  none  are  to  be  turned  up.  If  the  pack 
proves  false,  or  the  deal  wrong,  or  should  there  be  a  faced 
card,  then  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

At  this  game  are  three  parts  :  1st,  That  which  takes  place 
of  all  others,  called  the  tricon,  cf  three  cards  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, similar  to  pair-royal  at  Cribbage^^  2dly,  the  next 
in  rank  is  the  sequence,  or  three  following  cards  of  the  same 
suit,  like  tierce  at  Piquet :  and  lastly,  the  point,  being  the 
greatest  number  of  pips  on  two  or  three  cards  of  a  suit  in  any 
one  hand;  of  all  which  parts  the  highest  disannuls  the  lower. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  round,  the  banker  enquires, 
"  Who  will  trade '/"  which  the  players  beginning  with  the 
eldest  hand,  usually  and  separately  answer  by  saying,  '*  For 
ready  money,"  or  "  I  barter."  Trading  for  money  is  giving  a 
card  and  a  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places  the  card  under 
the  stock  or  remainder  of  the  pack  styled  the  bank,  and  re- 
turns in  lieu  thereof  another  card  from  the  top.  The  counter 
is  profit  to  the  banker,  who  consequently  trades  with  the  stock 
free  from  expense.  Barter  is  exchanging  a  card  without  pay 
with  the  next  right  hand  player,  which  must  not  be  refused, 
and  so  on,  the  players  trade  alternately,  till  one  of  them  ob- 
tains the  object  aimed  at,  and  thereby  stops  the  Commerce  ; 
then  all  show  their  hands,  and  the  highest  tricon,  sequence, 
or  point  wins  the  pool.  The  player  who  first  gains  the  wished 
for  tricon,  &c.,  should  show  tJie  same  immediately,  without 
waiting  till  the  others  begin  a  fresh  round,  and  if  any  one 
chooses  to  stand  on  the  hand  dealt,  and  show  it  without  trad- 
ing, none  of  the  junior  players  can  trade  that  deal,  and  if 
the  eldest  hand  stands,  then  of  course  no  person  can  trade. 

The  banker  always  ranks  as  eldest  hand,  in  case  of  neither 
tricon  or  sequence,  when  the  game  is  decided  by  the  point. 
Whenever  the  banker  does  not  gain  the  pool,  then  he  is  to 
pay  a  counter  to  that  player  who  obtains  the  same,  and  if  the 
banker  possesses  tricon,  sequence,  or  point  and  does  not  win 
the  pool,  because  another  player  has  a  better  hand,  then  he  is 
to  give  a  counter  to  every  player. 

Commerce  the  old  way  is  played  by  several  persons  together, 
every  one  depositing  a  certain  sum  in  the  pool,  and  receiving 
three  fish  or  counters  a-piece,  on  which  a  value  is  fixed; 
•8  suppose  sixpences  are  pooled,  the  counters  then  may  be 
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rated  at  Id.  or  lid.  each,  so  as  to  leave  a  sum  for  th.  plaj^ 
who  jains  the  final  sweep.  After  determining  the  deal,  thNse 
cards^  beginning  on  the  left  hand,  are  given  t^  3verj  playei; 
and  as  many  turned  up  on  the  board  by  one  ac  a,  time. 

This  game  is  gained,  as  at  the  other,  by  pairs,  sequences, 
or  flushes,  and  should  the  three  cards  turned  up  be  such  as 
the  dsaler  approves  of,  he  may,  previous  to  looking  at  the 
hand  dealt  to  himself,  take  them  so  turned  up  in  lieu  of  his 
own,  but  then  must  abide  by  the  same,  and  cannot  afterwards 
excbange  any  during  that  deal.  All  the  players,  beginning 
with  the  eldest  hand,  may  in  rotation  change  any  card  or 
cards  in  their  possession  for  such  as  lie  turned  up  on  the 
table,  striving  thereby  to  make  pairs-royal,  sequences,  or 
flushes,  and  so  on  round  again  and  again,  till  all  have  refused 
to  change,  or  are  satisfied,  but  every  person  once  standing 
cannot  change  again  that  deal.  Finally  the  hands  are  all 
shown,  and  the  possessor  of  the  highest  pair-royal,  &c.,  or  the 
eldest  hand  if  there  are  more  than  one  of  the  same  value,  takes 
the  sum  agreed  upon  out  of  the  pool,  and  the  person  having 
the  worst  hand,  puts  one  fish  or  counter  therein,  called 
"  Going  up."  The  player,  whose  three  are  first  gone  oflf,  has 
the  liberty  of  purchasing  one  more,  called,  "  Buying  a  Horse," 
for  a  sum  as  agreed,  usually  one-third  of  the  original  stake, 
oo  be  put  into  the  pool.  After  that,  every  player,  whose  fish 
ire  all  gone,  sits  by  till  the  game  is  concluded,  which  finishes 
by  the  person  who  continues  the  longest  on  the  board,  therebj 
gaining  the  pool  or  final  sweep. 


BLIND   HOOKEY. 


This  is  purely  a  game  of  chance,  without  any  limit  aa  to 
iie  number  of  players,  but  is  best  suited  to  a  party  of  four, 
six,  or  ten.  Each  player  cuts  for  the  deal,  which  is  detided 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Whist.  The  pack  being  then 
shuflled  by  the  player  on  the  dealer's  right  hand,  may  be 
again  shuffled  by  the  dealer  himself,  and  being  cut  by  the 
right  hand  player,  is  placed  by  the  dealer  before  the  player  on 
his  left  h^nd.  He  cuts  a  parcel  for  himself,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  f'^iir  cards,  nor  of  more  than  sbtill  allow  an  equal 
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number  at  least  to  all  the  players,  and  lays  them  before  him 
with  the  faces  downwards.  All  the  players  having  done  the 
same,  and  a  small  parcel  being  left  for  the  dealer,  he  also  lays 
it  before  him,  face  downwards.  Each  player  then  places 
upon  the  parcel  of  cards  before  him,  the  stake  which  he  is 
inclined  to  go  for,  and  all  the  party  having  followed  his 
example,  the  dealer  forthwith  turns  up  his  parcel,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  set  the  players  in  the  amount  they  decide  to  ven- 
ture. The  dealer  having  turned  up  his  parcel,  the  left-hand 
player  does  the  same,  and  whoever  turns  up  the  highest  card 
wins  the  stake,  but  should  the  cards  "  tie,"  that  is,  be  of 
equal  value,  the  dealer  wins.  This  is  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, and  consequently  the  deal  is  many  paints  in  the  favor 
of  the  holder.  It  may  be  sold,  and  the  buyer  being  out, 
which  results  from  his  turn-up  card  being  lower  than  any  that 
is  turned  up  by  any  of  the  players,  it  returns  to  the  plajer  on 
the  left-hand  of  the  dealer  who  sold  it.  This  is  the  principle 
apon  which  Blind  Hookey  is  commonly  played. 


MATRIMONY. 


Matrimony  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  from 
6  to  14.  This  game  is  composed  of  5  chances,  usuallj 
marked  on  a  b^ard  or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : 


The  Aoe  of  Diamonds  tamed  iqk 


1% 


nJTEIGUE, 


QUEEN  AMD  KNAVE. 


Pain 
The  Highest 


kS 
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N.  B.  The  ace  of  diamonds  turned  up  takes  the  whole  pool, 
but  when  in  hand  ranks  only  as  any  other  ace,  and  if  not 
turaed  up,  nor  any  ace  in  hand,  then  the  king  or  next  supe- 
rior card,  wins  the  chance  styled  hest. 

The  game  is  generally  played  with  counters,  and  the  dealer 
stakes  what  he  pleases  on  each  or  any  chance,  the  other  play- 
ers dapositing  each  the  same  quantity,  except  one ;  that  is, 
when  the  dealer  stakes  twelve,  the  rest  of  the  company  lay 
down  eleven  each.  After  this,  two  cards  are  dealt  round  to 
every  one,  beginning  on  the  left,  then  to  each  one  other  card 
turned  up,  and  he  who  so  happens  to  get  the  ace  of  diamonds 
sweeps  all ;  if  it  is  not  turned  up,  then  each  player  shews  his 
hand,  and  any  of  them  having  matrimony,  intrigue,  «fec.,  takes 
the  counters  on  that  point ;  and  when  two  or  more  people 
happen  to  have  a  similar  combination,  the  eldest  hand  has 
the  preference,  and  should  any  chance  not  be  gained,  it  stands 
over  to  the  next  deal. 


TABLE  GAMES. 


FARO. 

Faro,  Pharo,  Pharaoh,  or  Pharaon,  is  very  similar  to  Bas- 
set,  a  game  formerly  much  in  vogue. 

HULES  OP  THE  GAME. 

The  banker  turns  up  the  cards  from  a  complete  pack,  deli- 
l)erately,  one  by  one,  laying  them  alternately,  first  to  his 
right  for  the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left  hand  for  the  punter, 
till  the  whole  are  dealt  out. 

The  punter  may,  at  his  option,  set  any  number  of  stakes, 
agreeable  to  the  sum  limited,  upon  one  or  more  cards  chosen 
out  of  his  liveret,  from  the  ace  to  the  king  inclusive,  either 
previous  to  dealing  the  cards,  or  after  any  quantity  of  coups 
are  made,  or  h6  may  masque  his  bets,  or  change  his  cards 
whenever  he  pleases,  or  finally  decline  punting,  except  an 
«yent  is  unsettled  when  not  above  eight  cards  are  undealt. 

The  banker  wins  when  the  card,  equal  in  points  to  that  on 
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which  the  stake  is  set,  turns  up  on  his  right  hand,  but  losei 
when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left. 

The  punter  loses  half  the  stake  when  his  card  comes  out 
twice  in  the  same  coup. 

The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses. 

The  last  card  but  one  is  called  hocly,  and  forms  part  of  the 
banker's  gain ;  but  now  is  frequently  given  up,  and  generally 
80  in  the  last  deal 

When  by  accideut  or  design  the  pack  happens  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  52  cards,  or  should  the  last  coup  be  found 
deficient,  owing  to  any  misdeal,  however  arising,  whether 
discovered  at  the  end  or  during  the  game,  the  bank  must 
then  pay  every  stake  depending  at  the  period  when  the  error 
is  detected,  which  payment  must  also  be  made  if  the  cards 
are  thrown  up. 

The  dealer  should  hold  the  cards  close  in  his  hand,  and 
always  be  prepared  to  inforin  any  punter  how  many  cards 
remain. 

The  first  card  is  never  valid  till  the  second  is  dealt. 

No  person  but  the  dealer  or  croupier  should  ever  meddle 
with  the  cards,  unless  to  cut  them. 

A  paroli,  «fec.,  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  stake. 

METHOD   OF  PLAT. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  sit  opposite  each  other  at  a  large 
oval  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  on  which  is  a  line 
marked  by  coloured  tape,  or  a  wooden  rim  about  an  inch 
high,  and  eight  from  the  edge  of  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  those  cards  punted  on  from  the  others.  Money  is 
placed  either  loose  in  a  well,  or  done  up  in  rouleaus.  The 
tailleur  is  to  deal,  while  the  croupier  pays  and  receives,  guards 
against  errors,  and  shuflBes  another  pack  of  cards. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  each 
punter  being  furnished  with  a  livret,  from  which  having 
chosen  a  card,  or  cards,  and  placing  the  same  upon  the  table, 
just  within  the  line,  putting  the  stake  either  thereon,  or  upon 
other  cards  placed  face  downwards  at  the  head  of  those  betted 
on.  The  stakes  are  answered  by  the  banker,  who  usually 
limits  the  sums  according  to  his  capital ;  and  at  public  tables 
has  generally  two  or  more  croupiers     Then  the  dealer  having 
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jrenously  counted  and  shuffled  the  cards,  and  had  them  cu< 
by  a  punter,  should  hold  the  pack  tight  in  his  hand,  and 
flhow  the  bottom  card,  as  a  caution  to  avoid  punting  on  it  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  game,  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  a  similai 
card,  with  the  corners  cut  off,  is  usually  laid  in  the  middle  oi 
the  table ;  next  he  says  play,  and  proceeds  to  deal  slowly, 
first  to  the  right,  afterwards  to  the  left,  mentioning  every  one 
as  he  goes  on,  and  stopping  between  each  two  cards,  while 
the  croup  settles  the  event. 

When  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his  money  oi 
paroli  J  if  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  sept  et  le  va ;  shouW 
he  then  prove  successful,  he  can  paroli  for  quinze  et  le  va ; 
afterwards  for  trente  et  le  va ;  and,  finally,  for  soixante  et  le 
va,  which  is  the  highest  chance  in  the  game.  Should  the 
punter  not  like  to  venture  so  boldly,  he  may  make  a  paix,  oi 
point ;  afterwards  a  double  or  treble  paij^  &c.,  or  a  single 
double,  or  treble  paix-paroli.  When  doublets  are  dealt,  th( 
'inter  may  either  pay  or  make  a  pli. 

A  reckoning  may  be  kept  of  the  number  of  times  each  caru 
is  dealt,  by  properly  placing  a  livret  and  bending  the  corners  of 
similar  cards  one  way  for  the  punter,  another  way  for  the  dealer. 

TERMS   USED  AT   FARO. 

Banker;  the  person  who  keeps  the  table 

Cocking.     See  Paroli. 

Couche  or  Enjeu  ;  the  Stake. 

Ooup  ;  a  Stroke  or  Pull.  Any  two  cards  dealt  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left. 

Croupier  ;  Croup.     An  assistant  to  the  dealer. 

Doublet ;  is  when  the  punter's  card  is  turned  up  twice  in 
the  same  coup,  then  the  bank  wins  half  the  stake.  A  single 
paroli  must  be  taken  down,  but  if  there  are  several,  only  one 
retires. 

Body  ;  a  Certainty ;  signifies  the  last  card  but  one,  the 
chance  of  which  the  banker  claims,  and  may  refuse  to  let  any 
punter  withdraw  a  card  when  eight  or  less  remain  to  be  dealt. 

Livret ;  a  small  Book.  A  suit  of  13  cards,  with  4  others, 
called  Figures,  viz.,  one  named  the  little  figure,  has  a  blue 
cross  on  each  side,  and  represents  ace,  deuce,  tray ;  another 
yellow  on  both  sides,  styled  the  yellow  figure,  signifies,  4,  5, 
6 ;  a  third  with  a  black  lozenge  in  the  centre,  named  the 
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black  figure,  stands  for  7,  8, 9, 10 ;  and  a  red  card,  callel  ibe 
great  or  red  figure,  for  knave,  queen,  king ;  these  figures  are 
useful  for  those  who  punt  on  several  cards  at  once. 

Uunt  poier  Vcnitre  ;  One  for  the  other ;  means  a  drawn 
game,  and  is  said  when  two  of  the  punter's  cards  are  dealt  in 
the  same  coup. 

Masque  ;  signifies  turning  a  card,  or  placing  another  fece 
downwards,  during  any  number  of  coups,  on  that  whereon  the 
punter  has  staked,  and  which  he  afterwards  may  play  at  pleasure. 

Oppose ;  the  Opposite  Grame ;  is  reversing  the  game,  and 
having  the  cards  on  the  right  for  the  punter ;  and  those  <m 
the  left  for  the  dealer. 

Paix  ;  Peace.  Equivalent  to  double  or  quits ;  is,  when  the 
punter  having  won,  does  not  choose  to  paroli  and  risk  his 
stake,  but  bends  or  makes  a  bridge  of  his  card,  signifying 
that  he  ventures  his  gains  only.  A  double  paix  is,  when  the 
punter  having  won  twice,  bends  two  cards  one  over  the  other. 
Treble  paix,  thrice,  &c.  A  paix  may  follow  a  sept,  quinze, 
or  trente,  &c. 

Patx-ParoK ;  is  when  a  punter  has  gained  a  paroli,  wishes 
then  to  play  double  or  quits,  and  save  his  original  stake, 
which  he  signifies  by  doubling  a  card  after  making  his  first 
paroli ;  double-paix-paroli  succeeds  to  winning  a  paix-paroli ; 
treble-paix-paroli  follows  double,  &c. 

Paroli  or  Paroletf  Double.  Sometimes  called  Cocking,  ia 
■when  a  punter,  being  fortunate,  chooses  to  venture  both  his 
stake  and  gains,  which  he  intimates  by  bending  a  corner  of 
his  card  upwards. 

Pli;  Bending  j  is  used  when  a  punter,  having  lost  half  his 
etake  by  a  doiMeiy  bends  a  card  in  the  middle,  and  setting  it 
up  with  the  points  and  foot  towards  the  dealer,  signifies  there- 
by a  desire  either  of  recovering  the  moiety,  or  of  losing  all. 

Pont;  a  Bridge,     The  same  as  Paix. 

Ponte  or  Punt ;  a  Point.     The  punter  or  player. 

Quime  etle  Va;  Fifteen  and  it  goes ;  is  when  the  punter 
having  won  a  sopt,  &c.,  bends  the  third  comer  of  the  card, 
and  ventures  for  15  times  his  stake. 

Sept  et  le  Va }  Seven  &c. ;  succeeds  the  gaining  of  a  pa- 
roli,  by  which  the  punter  being  entitled  to  thrice  his  stake, 
risks  the  whole  again,  and,  bending  his  card  a  seonnd  tim^ 
tries  to  win  seven-fold. 
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Soixanie  etle  Va;  Sixty-three,  &o.  j  is  when  the  playev 
haying  obtained  a  trente,  ventures  all  once  more,  wluch  is 
signified  by  making  a  fifth  paroli,  either  on  another  card,  if 
he  has  parolied  on  one  only  before,  or  by  breaking  the  side  of 
that  one  which  contains  four,  to  pursue  his  luck  in  the  next  deaL 

TaMeur }  the  Dealer.     Generally  the  banker. 

Trente  et  le  Va  f  one  and  thirty ;  follows  a  quinze,  &c., 
when  the  punter  again  tries  his  luck,  and  makes  a  fourth  paroli. 

ODDS  AT   THE   GAME  ^F  FABO. 

The  chances  of  doublets  vary  according  to  the  number  of 
similar  cards  remaining  among  those  undealt. 

The  odds  against  the  punter  increase  with  every  coup  that 
is  dealt. 

When  20  cards  remain  in  hand,  and  the  punter's  card  bat 
once  in  it,  the  banker's  gain  is  5  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  twice  in  20,--the  banker's  gain 
is  about  the  34th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  thrice  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  about  4  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  4  times  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  nearly  the  18th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  only  8  cards  remain,  it  is  5  to  3  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
when  but  6  are  left,  it  is  2  to  1 ;  and  when  no  more  than  4, 
it  is  3  to  1. 

TABLE  EXHIBITINO  THE  ODDS  AGAINST  WINNING  ANT  NUM- 
BER OF  EVENTS  successively:  APPLICABLE  TO  HAZABD, 
BILLIARDS,  FABO,  BOUQE  ET  NOIB,  OB  OTHER  GAMES  Of 
CHANCE. 

That  the  punter  wins  or  loses  the  first  time  is  an  even  bet. 

That  he  does  not  win  twice  together,  is  3  to  1 ;  three  suc- 
cessive times,  7  to  1 ;  four  successive  times,  15  to  one ;  five 
successive  times,  31  to  1;  six  successive  times,  63  to  1 ;  seven 
successive  times,  127  to  1  ^  eight  successive  times,  255  to  1 ; 
nine  successive  times,  511  to  1;  ten  successive  times,  1023 
to  1 ;  and  so  on  to  any  number  doubling  every  time  the  last 
odds,  and  adding  one  for  the  stake. 

N.  B.  A  punter  plays  on  the  square  by  placing  a  st«ike,  re- 
ferring to  both  at  the  head  of  two  cards  that  have  been  dealt 
^rice  each,  and  neither  of  which  is  the  bottom  one 
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BANKER,  IN  WHATEVER  CIRCUMSTANCES  HE  MAT  HAPl'EN  TO  B^ 
n   SKN   SUFFICIENTLY    NEAR   AT    THE    FIRST    VIEW. 
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xaxample  I. — To  find  the  gain  of  the  uanker  when  there 
•re  30  cards  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the  punter's  card 
twice  in  it. 

In  the  first  column  seek  for  the  number  answering  to  30, 
the  number  of  cards  remaining  in  the  stock  :  over  against  it, 
and  under  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  will  find  54,  which 
shows  that  the  banker's  gain  is  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  the 
stake. 

Example  II. — To  find  the  gain  of  the  banker  when  but  10 
cards  are  remaining  in  the  stock,  and  the  punter's  card  thrice 
in  it. 

Against  10,  the  number  of  cards,  in  the  first  column,  and 
under  number  3,  you  will  find  12,  which  denotes  that  the 
banker's  gain  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  stake. 

Example  III. — To  find  the  banker's  profit  when  the  pun- 
ter's cards  remain  twice  in  22. 

In  the  first  column  find  22,  the  number  of  cards  over 
against  it  under  figure  2,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  you  will 
find  38,  which  shows  that  the  gain  is  one  38th  part  of  the 
stake. 

Example  IV.  To  find  the  banker's  gain  when  eight  carda 
remain,  and  the  punte-'^  card  thrice  among  them. 

In  the  first  column  seek  for  8,  on  a  line  with  which  under 
the  3  stands  the  figure  of  9,  denoting  the  profits  to  be  l-9th, 
or  2s.  4d.  in  the  guinea. 

Jorollary  1. — From  the  table  it  appears,  that  the  fewer 
cards  there  are  in  the  stock,  the  greater  b  the  gain  of  the 
banker. 

Corollary  2. — The  least  gain  of  the  banker  under  the  same 
circumstauces  is,  when  the  punter's  card  is  but  twice  in  hand, 
the  next  greater  when  three  times,  still  greater  when  once, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  when  four  times. 

The  profit  of  the  banker  is  three  per  cent,  upon  all  the  sums 
•d ventured,  suv  posing  the  punters  to  stop  when  only  six  cards 
lin,  but  witu  hocly  it  is  full  five  per  cent. 
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This  game  very  much  resembles  Whist,  and  is  somewhat 
tike  Quadrille.  The  players  put  8  fish  each  into  a  pool,  and 
the  dealer  4  more.  The  cards  are  distributed  as  at  Whist, 
except  that  the  last  is  not  to  be  turned  up.  During  every 
deal,  the  player  opposite  the  dealer,  should  shuffle  a  pack  to 
be  cut  by  his  right  hand  neighbour,  and  turn  up  a  card,  for 
the  Jirst  Preference;  the  suit  of  the  same  colour,  whether  red 
or  black,  is  styled  the  second  Preference,  and  the  other  two 
are  common  suits.  The  player  who  misses  deal  does  not  lose 
his  turn ;  but  a«  a  punishment  is  to  put  4  more  fiish  into  the 
pool. 

When  the  eldest  hand  thinks  he  can  get  5  or  more  tricks, 
lie  is  to  say  'Boston  ;'  if  otherwise,  he  says  *Pass,'  unless  he 
plays  Afisere,  that  is,  so  as  to  lose  every  trick.  Petite  Mitire 
is  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lose  every  remaining  trick  ;  Grande 
Miiere  if  to  lose  them  without  putting  one  out ;  Petite  Mitire 
Ouverte  is  to  put  out  a  card,  and  lay  the  others  down,  and  then 
lose  all ;  Grande  Misire  Ouverte  is  the  same  without  laying  one 
out.  When  the  eldest  hand  has  'Passed'  the  second  may 
proceed  as  the  eldest ;  or  if  the  eldest  haa  said  'Boston,'  the 
second  or  after  him  the  third,  and  the  dealer,  may  also  say 
^Boston,'  if  he  will  engage  to  win  5  tricks  with  either  Pre- 
ference for  the  trump ;  or  the  second  and  other  hands  may 
Bay  'Petite'  or  'Grand  Mlstre^  or  undertake  to  get  6  or  moie 
tricks,  the  trump  being  any  suit,  for  these  declarations  will 
supersede  that  of  Boston  simply,  as  appears  by  the  table  at 
page  298  ;  where  all  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  take  place  of  each  other;  the  highest,  called 
Grand  Slam,  is,  undertaking  to  get  13  tricks.  By  engaging 
to  do  more,  the  elder  hand  may,  as  at  Quadrille,  supersede 
the  younger.  If  all  pass,  the  cards  must  be  thrown  up,  and 
dealt  by  the  person  to  the  left  of  the  former  dealer,  the  new 
dealer  putting  4  fish  into  the  pool ;  and  the  new  eldest  hand, 
unless  he  has  previously  passed,  may  also  supersede  the  de- 
claration of  any  other,  or  say  'Pass  ;'  and  so  on,  till  at  length 
every  person,  except  one,  has  'Passed,'  and  that  person  (if  he 
has  declared  'Boston')  is  to  name  the  trump,  always  in  the 
choice  of  the  player ;  and  also  (unless  he  has  undertaken  mort 
346 
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than  7  tricks)  whether  he  chooses  a  partner.  In  the  last  case, 
any  person  who  engages  to  get  the  required  number  of  tricks 
may  aiwwer  '  Whist :'  the  right  of  answering  begius  with  the 
next  eldest  hand  to  him  who  has  declared.  The  p  irtner  must 
undertake  to  get  5  tricks  if  the  player  undertakes  7  ;  4,  if  the 
player  undertakes  6 ;  and  3  if  he  undertakes  5,  ai  is  in  the 
table.  When  this  is  settled  the  playing  begius,  as  at  Whist, 
except  that  the  partners  may  be  differently  placed,  and  each 
is  to  take  up  his  own  tricks. 

If  the  player  obtains,  or  the  player  and  partner  jointly  get 
the  proposed  number  of  tricks,  or  more,  he  or  they  are  entitled 
to  the  fish  in  the  pool,  called  the  Bets,  and  besides  the  num- 
ber of  tricks  which  they  have  won  together,  added  to  the 
number  of  honours  they  both  held,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  in  the  table  at  page  298,  over  against  the  tricks  they 
undertook,  and  under  the  name  of  the  suit  the  ti-ump  was  in; 
whether  in  the  Preference  or  common  suits;. the  product  must 
then  be  divided  by  10,  and  the  quotient  shows  the  number  of 
fish  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  successful  players,  by  the  other 
two ;  or  in  the  event  of  a  Solo  to  be  paid  him  by  each  of  the 
three  others :  should  the  product  happen  to  be  less  than  10,  one 
fish  is  to  be  paid  nevertheless ;  if  15  or  upwards,  and  under 
20,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  20,  and  two  fish  to  be  paid ;  if 
25  or  upwards,  and  less  than  30,  as  30,  and  so  on,  viz : 

Suppose  the  player  and  partner  have  undertaken  5  and  3 
tricks,  the  trump  in  a  common  suit;  they  get  8,  their  pro- 
posed number,  this,  if  they  have  no  honours,  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  one,  (because  in  a  common  suit)  the  product  is  only 
8,  which  cannot  be  divided  by  10,  but  one  fish  is,  however, 
paid  to  both  player  and  partner  by  the  other  two.  If  they 
undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  and  get  9,  the  trump  in  Second 
Preference,  no  honours,  then  9  multiplied  by  2  producing  18» 
is  considered  as  20,  and  divided  by  10,  making  two  fish  to  be 
paid  to  each  of  them.  Should  they  undertake  and  win  6  and 
4  tricks,  the  trump  in  a  common  suit,  having  two  by  honours; 
2  and  10  are  12,  which  multiplied  by  2,  as  stated  in  the 
table,  make  24,  that  is,  two  fish  to  be  paid ;  the  remainder 
not  being  taken  notice  of. 

But  if  the  player,  or  player  and  partner  do  not  get  their 
tricks,  then  the  number  they  are  deficient,  added  both  to  what 
they  undertook,  and  the  honours  they  held,  is  to  be  multiplied 
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by  the  number  found  in  the  table,  and  divided  by  10,  to  show 

the  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  to  their  antagonists ;  for  instance, 
when  they  undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  having  2  by  honours, 
the  trump  in  a  common  suit,  suppose  they  get  only  6  tricks, 
then  6  subtracted  from  8  leave  2,  which,  added  to  8,  the 
number  they  undertook,  and  2,  the  honours  they  held,  make 
12 ;  this  multiplied  by  one,  and  divided  by  10,  gives  one  fish. 
If  they  undertake  5  and  3  tricks,  having  2  by  honours,  the 
trump  in  Second  Preference,  should  they  get  but  7,  then  1 
they  are  deficient,  added  to  8  they  undertook,  and  2  honours, 
make  11;  this  multiplied  by  2,  the  number  in  the  table, 
makes  22,  which  divided  by  10,  leaves  2,  the  fish  to  be  paid. 
Should  they  undertake  6  and  4  tricks,  having  4  honours,  the 
trump  in  the  First  Preference ;  suppose  they  get  but  8  tricks, 
8  from  lO,  leave  2,  which  added  to  the  10  they  undertook, 
and  4  honours  from  16,  that  multiplied  by  8,  as  in  the  table, 
make  128,  then  130  divided  by  10,  gives  13  fish  to  be  paid 
by  them. 

When  the  player  and  partner  each  fail  to  get  their  proposed 
number  of  tricks,  then  the  fish  to  be  paid  by  them  is  to  be 
defrayed  in  equal  proportions  between  them ;  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  would  have  been  done,  had  they  been  success- 
ful. But  if  one  gets  his  number  of  tricks,  and  the  other  fails, 
then  the  unsuccessful  person  bears  the  whole  of  the  loss,  and 
when  the  player  is  alone,  he  pays  the  allotted  number  of  fish 
to  each  of  his  three  opponents. 

In  all  failures,  whether  the  player  has  a  partner  or  not,  he 
or  they  pay  a  Bast  to  the  pool,  equal  to  the  number  of  fish 
they  would  have  taken  from  it,  had  they  proved  successful; 
this  is  the  invariable  rule  for  assessing  the  Basts,  which  are 
not  to  be  directly  put  into  the  pool,  but  laid  aside,  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  at  a  future  period,  when  some  success- 
ful person  has  emptied  it  of  the  Bets,  and  all  succeeding 
Basts  are  to  be  kept  separately,  to  supply  the  pool  at  the  end 
of  different  deals,  and  till  all  are  exhausted  the  game  cannot 
end,  unless  after  any  round  is  completed,  the  parties  agree  to 
share  the  Basts. 

In  respect  to  playing  Misire,  when  a  person  has  any  kind 
of  hand  that  he  thinks  will  enable  him  to  lose  all  the  tricks, 
the  method  is  as  follows  :  if  he  thinks  it  requisite  to  get  rid 
of  any  particular  card,  then  the  declaration  must  m  oidf 
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^Petite  Misire;'  if  this  is  not  superseded  by  the  other  players, 
he  puts  out  a  card  without  showing  it,  and  the  game  com- 
mences, as  at  Whist,  by  the  eldest  hand,  but  in  playing 
Mistre  of  any  kind  there  are  no  trumps.  The  parties  (stiu 
endeavouring  to  lose  their  tricks)  proceed  as  at  Whist,  except 
that  the  general  rules  with  regard  to  playing  are  reversed  at 
Mistre. 

Whenever  the  Mis^re  player  is  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  the 
deal  is  at  an  end,  and  he  is  Basted,  exactly  as  in  playing 
Boston  ;  and  moreover,  is  to  pay  to  each  of  the  other  persons 
4  fish,  as  appears  in  the  table :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  12 
tricks  are  played  without  winning  one  of  them,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  contents  of  the  pool,  and  also  to  4  fish  from  each  of  his 
antagonists.  After  a  similar  manner,  Grande  Mistre  is  played, 
with  the  difference  of  not  putting  out  a  card,  and  having,  of 
course  to  lose  13  tricks;  which,  if  effected,  entitles  him  to 
the  pool,  and  8  fish  from  each  of  his  adversaries  j  if  other- 
wise, he  must  pay  8  fish  to  each  of  them,  atfd  a  bast  to  the 
pool,  equal  to  what  he  would  have  taken  out,  had  he  gained 
his  point.  Petite  Misire  Ouverte,  and  Grande  Mistre  Ouverte 
differ  from  the  foregoing,  merely  by  laying  down  the  carda 
to  be  played  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  parties  (ex- 
cept the  card  put  out,  in  the  case  of  Petite  Mistre  Ouverte,^ 
and  the  playing  is  nearly  the  same;  the  only  variation  in  the 
reckoning  consists  in  paying  or  receiving  16  or  32  fish,  ex- 
plained in  the  Boston  table,  at  the  end. 

When  the  deal  is  concluded  and  settled  according  to  the 
afore-gi'^en  directions,  one  or  two  persons  will  have  won  and 
taken  the  contents  of  the  pool,  or  some,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  basted.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  parties  must  furnish 
the  pool  afresh,  as  at  the  beginning :  but  when  either  of  the 
players  is  basted,  the  new  dealer  has  only  to  add  4  fish  to  the 
old  pool,  and  so  on  till  some  one  wins,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
bets,  and  then  the  bast  of  greatest  value  (if  there  are  more 
than  one)  is  brought  into  the  pool  The  basts  may  be  of 
different  value,  because  they  are  to  be  equal  to  the  contents 
of  the  pool  at  the  time  of  paying  each  of  them,  as  already 
mentioned. 

If  there  are  several  basts,  and  the  players  wish  to  finish  the 
game,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  two  or  more  basts  into  the  pool 
at  OBce,  or  else  the  parties  must  share  the  fish  on  the  taUe. 
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REVERSIS. 


AS  PLAYED   WITH   TWO  QUIN0LA8. 

Reversis  is  played  by  four  persons,  with  a  box,  contain- 
ing* thirty-six  fish,  twenty-four  counters,  and  six  contracts  j 
likewise  with  two  pools,  viz.,  the  great  and  the  little  Quinola 
pools,  ("the  great  one  to  be  under  the  little)  they  are  always 
to  be  placed  on  the  dealer's  right  hand. 

For  reversis  the  t^ns  must  be  taken  out  from  a  pack  of 
cards ;  the  deal  is  to  the  right,  giving  three  cards  to  each 
player  the  first  round,  and  four  to  the  dealer,  afterwards 
always  four,  so  that  each  of  the  three  players  will  have  eleven 
cards,  and  the  dealer   twelve,  with  three  cards  remaining 


^ '^  fish  make  one  counter,  and  eight 
36  fish  - 

24  counters,  each  6  fish 
6  coQtracta,  each  48  fish 


<MM  contract,  or  sqturft 


144 

288 
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Which  are  to  be  placed  singly  in  the  middle  of  the  table  oppo- 
site to  each  player,  who  will  put  out  a  card  from  his  hand, 
under  the  pools,  and  will  replace  it  with  the  card  that  is  on 
the  table,  opposite  to  him;  the  dealer  likewise  puts  out  a 
card,  but  ha^'ing  none  to  take  in,  he  will  find  himself  with 
eleven  cards,  like  the  rest  of  the  players :  these  four  cards 
foi'm  the  party :  should,  however,  there  be  three  remises  or 
stakes  in  the  pools,  (as  it  is  convenient  to  prevent  mistakes 
to  have  some  distinguishing  mark  for  each  pool,  when  there 
are  three  remises  or  stak-es  in  them ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
flags  for  that  purpose,  a  red  one  to  distinguish  the  great 
quinola,  and  a  blue  one  the  little  quinola :)  then  it  is  in  the 
player's  option  to  take  a  card  or  not,  if  he  does  not,  he  has 
on  declaring  his  intention,  permission  to  see  the  card,  and  to  , 
place  it  to  the  discard  under  the  pools. 

Before  a  card  is  played,  the  opposite  parties  exchange  a 
card  with  each  other. 

The  ace  takes  the  king,  the  king  the  queen,  and  so  on. 

The  points  in  the  tricks  are  forty,  each  ace  reckoning  four, 
king  three,  queen  two,  and  knave  one. 

The  most  interesting  parts  in  this  game,  are  the  quinolas, 
the  party,  the  reversis,  and  the  espagnolette. 

THE  QUIN0LA8. 

The  great  quinola  pool,  is  to  consist  of  twentj-siz  fish, 
which  number  is  to  be  renewed  every  time  the  pool  is  cleared, 
or  has  fewer  in  it  than  the  twenty-six  fish ;  this  stake  is  at- 
tached to  the  knave  of  hearts  or  great  quinola,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cards  in  the  game ;  the  great  quinola  can- 
not be  put  to  the  discard,  unless  there  are  three  stakes  or  a 
hundred  fish  in  the  pool. 

The  little  quinola  pool  consisting  of  thirteen  fish,  is  attached 
to  the  queen  of  hearts,  as  little  quinola,  which  is  to  be  re- 
newed in  the  same  manner,  in  proportion  to  the  stake  as  the 
great  quinola,  and  the  little  quinola  cannot  be  put  to  the  dis- 
card, unless  there  are  three  stakes,  or  fifty  fish  in  the  pool. 

Each  time  the  quinolas  are  placed,  or  played  on  a  renounce, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  stakes  attached  to  them,  except  when 
there  are  three  stakes  in  the  pool,  in  which  case  the  great 
quinola  is  entitled  to  receive  only  a  hundred  fish,  and  the 
tittle  quinola  fifty ;  and  on  the  contrary,  each  time  the  qui* 
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nolas  are  forced,  led  out,  or  gorge,  the  stakes  are  paid  in  -the 
same  proportion  as  they  would  have  been  received,  except  io 
the  single  instance  of  the  person  who  played  the  quiuolaa 
making  the  reversis ;  and  then  in  order  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  stakes,  the  quinola  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  such 
benefit,  must  be  played  before  the  two  last  tricks. 

THE   PARTY. 

The  points  in  the  discard,  (to  which  add  four  for  we  party,) 
reckon  as  in  the  tricks,  with  the  exception  of  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds, and  the  knave  of  hearts  as  great  quinola;  the  former 
reckoning  five,  and  the  latter  four. 

He  who  has  the  fewest  points  wins  the  party.  It  will  fre- 
quently happen,  that  two  players  will  have  the  same  number 
of  points ;  then  he  who  has  the  fewest  tricks,  has  the  prefer- 
ence ;  if  points  and  tricks  are  equal,  then  he  who  is  best 
placed  wins ;  the  best  placed  is  he  who  dealt  last  j  but  he  who 
has  no  trick,  has  the  preference  of  him  who  has  no  trick  with- 
out points ;  in  general  in  cases  of  equality  the  best  placed  has 
the  preference. 

When  the  espagnolette  is  played,  acr'  won,  he  wins  the 
party  in  preference  to  the  best  placed. 

When  every  trick  is  made  by  one  person,  there  is  no  party ; 
and  this  is  called  (by  way  of  excellence)  making  the  reversis. 

THE   REVERSIS. 

Every  trick  without  exception  must  be  made  by  one  person 
to  make  the  reversis. 

The  reversis  is  undertaken  when  the  first  nine  tricks  are 
made  by  the  same  person ;  there  is  then  an  end  of  the  party 
and  of  the  quinolas;  the  great  quinola  being  only  as  the 
knave  of  hearts,  and  the  little  quinola  as  the  queen  of  hearts, 
except  the  person  who  wins  the  reversis,  plays  his  quinolas  at 
any  time  before  the  two  last  tricks,  he  is  then  entitled  to  the 
stakes  j  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  reversis  be  broken  by 
one  of  the  players  winning  either  of  the  two  last  tricks,  he 
then  not  only  pays  the  reversis  broken,  but  the  stakes  to  the 
pools,  for  the  quinolas  he  may  have  played  before  the  reversis 
was  undertaken. 

AH  consolations  paid  for  aces  or  quinolas,  by  the  pexwt 
undertaking  the  reversis,  is  to  be  returned  on  his  winning  it. 
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THE  -ESPAGNOLBTTE,   OR  THE   FOUR  ACES 

The  espagnolette  is  either  simply  four  aces,  three  aces,  an^ 
one  quinola,  or  two  aces  and  two  quinolas. 

The  player  having  the  espagnolette,  has  a  right  to  renounce 
in  every  suit,  during  the  whole  game,  and  if  he  can  avoid 
winning  any  trick,  and  there  is  no  reversis,  he  of  course  wins 
the  party  in  preference  to  him  who  is  better  placed ;  but  if 
he  is  obliged  to  win  a  trick,  he  then  pays  the  party  to  him 
who  would  otherwise  have  received  it,  and  returns  the  conso- 
lations he  may  have  received  for  aces  or  quinolas ;  and  if  he 
has  a  quinola,  he  will  pay  the  stake  to  the  pool,  instead  of 
receiving  it,  unless  a  reversis  is  made  upon  him. 

The  player  having  the  espagnolette,  is  at  liberty  to  waive 
his  privilege,  and  to  play  his  game  as  a  common  one,  but 
loses  that  privilege  the  moment  he  has  renounced  playing  in 
■ait 

The  espagnolette  receives  consolation  in  any  part  of  the 
game,  if  he  forces  the  quinola,  and  this  can  only  happen  in 
three  instances : — 

I. — By  playing  a  heart  eldest  hand,  and  the  quinola  being 
single  in  some  other  hand. 

II. — If  having  through  inattention,  made  a  trick  during 
the  course  of  the  game,  he  returns  a  heart,  and  forces. 

III. — If  by  being  obliged  to  enter  at  the  tenth  trick,  or 
choosing  to  enter  sooner,  he  should  have  a  heart  to  play,  and 
by  that  means  forces  it. 

If  any  person  wins  the  reversis,  the  espagnolette  pays 
singly  for  all  the  company. 

If  any  person  undertakes  a  reversis,  and  another  breaks  it, 
the  espagnolette  pays  the  whole  to  the  person  who  broke  it. 

The  person  holding  the  four  aces  or  espagnolette,  can  like- 
wise break  the  reversis,  and  is  payed  as  before  mentioned,  by 
the  person  whose  reversis  he  broke ;  he  can  likewise  under- 
take the  reversis,  but  then  his  hand  must  be  played  as  a  com- 
itton  game,  for  he  cannot  renounce. 

K  the  espagnolette  has  placed  his  quinola,  and  there  is  a 
reversis  either  made  or  broken,  he  is  not  to  receive  the  stake ; 
according  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  when  the  reversis  takes 
place,  the  pools  are  neither  received  or  paid,  except  by  hiiv 
who  uadertakes  the  reversis. 
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If  another  player  having  the  ace  or  king  of  hearts,  th« 
espagnolette  has  in  any  part  of  the  game,  either  of  his  qui- 
Dolas  forced,  he  pays  the  stake,  and  his  consolation  the  same 
as  the  two  other  players,  which  is  due  to  him  that  forces, 
except  there  is  a  reversis. 

PAYMENTS. 

The  dealer  always  puts  two  fish  into  the  great  quinola  pool, 
and  one  into  the  little,  over  and  above  his  common  stake  of 
fiix  and  three,  besides  which  every  one  puts  into  the  former, 
for  the  first  stake  six  fish,  and  into  the  latter  three ;  so  that 
the  gre^t  quinola  pool,  will  consist  of  twenty-six  fish,  and  the 
little  quinola  pool  of  thirteen  fish ;  each  time  the  stakes  are 
drawn,  or  when  there  are  fewer  fish  in  the  pool  than  the  first 
original  stake,  the  pool  must  be  replenished  as  at  first. 

The  person  who  gives  an  ace  upon  a  renounce,  receives  a 
fish  from  the  person  who  wins  the  trick ;  if  the  ace  of  diac 
monds,  he  will  receive  two. 

The  person  who  forces  an  ace,  receives  the  same  payments 
from  each  of  the  players,  as  well  as  the  person  forced. 

The  great  quinola  placed  upon  a  renounce,  receives  six 
fish ;  the  little  quinola  placed  upon  a  renounce,  receives  three 
fiish ;  and  if  either  of  them  is  forced,  the  person  who  forces, 
receives  the  same  payment  from  each  player. 

These  payments  should  be  made  immediately  without  being 
asked  for. 

One  or  more  aces,  or  either  of  the  quinolas  played  or  gorge, 
that  is,  led  out,  pay  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  forced,  and 
are  paid  to  the  person  who  wins  the  party,  but  it  is  for  him  te 
recollect  and  demand  them. 

When  either  ace  or  quinola  are  placed,  played,  or  gorge 
the  last  card,  it  is  called  d  la  bonne,  and  pays  double,  and 
all  payments  whatever,  are  double  to  the  person  who  sits 
opposite. 

The  payment  for  the  reversis  made  or  broke,  is  eighty  fish  j 
each  player  paying  twenty,  and  the  opposite  party  forty,  when 
the  reversis  is  made ;  but  when  it  is  broken,  the  whole  is  paid 
to  the  person  who  breaks  it,  by  the  person  whose  reversis  is 
broken ;  that  is,  he  pays  the  persons  breaking  it,  exactly  the 
same  number  of  fish  he  would  have  received  from  the  whole 
t»ble,  had  he  won  it. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  GAME   OF  REVERSI8. 

I. — ^The  eldest  hand  ought  to  take  care  that  all  the  players 
bave  put  their  stakes  into  the  pools ;  if  not,  he  will  pay  for 
those  whom  he  has  not  called  upon  to  pay  their  stake. 

II. — The  person  who  misdeals,  loses  his  deal. 

in. — If  the  player  takes  his  card  without  having  put  out 
to  the  discard,  the  deal  goes  for  nothing. 

IV. — The  discard  is  not  to  be  changed  after  it  is  once  put 
oat. 

V. — ^The  eldest  hand  should  be  attentive  not  to  play  a  card 
till  the  discard  is  complete ;  should  he  have  played  one,  he  is 
permitted,  if  nobody  has  played  to  it,  to  take  it  up  and  play 
another. 

VI. — No  person  must  play  before  his  turn. 

VII. — He  who  flings  down  his  game,  thinking  he  has  the 
rest  of  the  tricks,  is  to  pay  for  any  ace  or  quinola  that  has  or 
can  be  placed  or  given ;  but,  in  case  of  a  reversis,  the  person 
who  might  break  it,  can  oblige  him  to  take  up  his  cards,  and 
play  them  one  after  another,  as  the  person  who  can  break  it 
shall  direct 

VIII. — When  a  player  thinking  he  has  won  the  party,  or 
willing  to  favor  the  person  who  has  won  it,  asks  for  the  aces 
or  quinolas  led  out,  before  the  person  who  has  won  the  party 
has  demanded  them,  he  is  to  pay  for  him  who  might  have 
been  called  upoa  to  pay  them. 

IX. — If  at  the  end  of  the  game,  it  is  perceived  there  is  an 
e>ror  in  the  discard,  either  hj  putting  out  t«:)0  many  cards  oi 
too  few,  the  deal  goes  for  nothing  and  must  be  made  again ; 
and  if  it  is  discovered  that  a  quinola  has  been  put  to  the  dis- 
card, without  there  being  three  remises  in  the  pool  of  th* 
quinola  so  put  out ;  the  person  from  whose  hand  such  quinola 
was  put  out  to  the  discard,  pays  the  party,  and  the  stake  to 
the  pool,  the  same  as  if  his  quinola  had  been  forced  or  gorge. 

X. — When  the  cards  are  cut,  it  is  too  late  to  ask  for  the 
payment  of  any  ace  or  quinola,  which  may  have  been  played 
or  gorge ;  as  likewise  for  the  party  or  the  stake  in  the  pools. 

XI. — Before  you  play  your  cards,  it  is  always  permitted  to 
ask  how  the  cards  have  been  played,  but  it  is  not  permitted 
to  observe  it  to  others  who  may  not  make  the  inquiry. 

XIL — If  any  player,  not  having  the  espagnolette,  revoke*. 
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be  sLall  pay  a  counter  to  each  of  the  pools ;  and  can  neither 
receive  the  party  or  any  payment. 

XIII.-— The  player  is  pennitted  to  examine  all  his  own 
tricks  at  any  time,  but  not  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  any  other 
person,  the  last  trick  excepted. 

A   FEW   HINTS  TOWARDS  PLATING  THE  GAME  OF  REVEBSIS 

There  seem  to  be  four  great  objects  in  this  game ;  the  first, 
winning  the  party ;  the  second,  placing  the  quinolas ;  the 
third,  making  the  espagnolette ;  and  the  fourth,  making  the 
reversis :  there  is  likewise  a  lesser  object,  viz.,  that  of 
placing  the  diflferent  aces  on  a  renounce. 

In  playing  your  cards  you  should  endeavour  to  give  your 
quinolas,  your  aces,  and  great  cards  on  a  renounce,  when  the 
person  who  sits  opposite  to  you  is  likely  to  make  the  trick,  as 
all  the  payments  are  double  from  him ;  if  you  win  the  party, 
he  may  by  that  means  lose  it ;  and  if  you  lose  the  party, 
most  probably  you  will  not  have  it  to  pay  to  him. 

In  order  to  gain  the  party,  you  must  avoid,  if  possible,  win- 
ning a  trick,  for  which  purpose  keep  all  the  lowest  cards  in 
your  hand,  such  as  two's  and  three's. 

AN   ELDER   HAND   LIKELY  TO  WIN  THE  PARTY. 

Suppose  the  elder  hand  to  be  dealt  the  ace,  seven,  four, 
and  two  of  spades ;  the  king,  four,  and  three  of  clubs ;  four 
and  two  of  hearts ;  and  six  and  five  of  diamonds. 

The  ace  of  spades  should  be  put  to  the  discard,  because  you 
hope  from  your  hand  to  win  the  party ;  and  by  discarding  a 
high  card,  you  increase  its  value ;  suppose  the  card  you  take 
up  from  the  table  to  be  the  seven  of  diamonds,  you  should 
then  given  the  seven  of  diamonds  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site to  you,  in  preference  to  the  king  of  clubs,  with  which  you 
would  have  much  less  chance  of  winning  a  trick  than  with 
the  seven  of  diamonds,  because  your  lowest  card  in  this  suit 
is  only  a  five,  while  that  in  clubs  is  a  three ;  suppose  you  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  the  seven  of  diamonds,  the  queen  of 
spades,  with  this  hand  you  will  play  your  four  of  hearts  to 
force  the  quinolas  :  the  person  who  wins  the  trick  will  most 
probably  do  the  same,  to  which  you  must  play  your  two  of 
nearts  ;  if  another  heart  should  be  played,  then  part  with  your 
six  of  diamonds,  which  is  a  worse  card  to  keep  than  the  king 
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of  c1nl>s  or  tlie  queen  of  spades ;  because  having  the  lattei 
with  three  small  spades,  and  the  former  with  two  small  clubs, 
you  have  very  little  chance  of  winning  a  trick  in  those  suits, 
and  with  a  five  or  six  of  any  suit,  when  hearts  have  been 
played  three  or  four  times,  you  have  a  very  good  chance  to 
win  a  trick  with  one  of  them,  as  every  player  will,  of  course, 
fling  away  their  highest  cards,  unless  they  suspect  a  reversia 
is  attempted  to  be  played. 

AN   ELDER   HAND    LIKELY   TO   LOSE  THE   PARTY. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  king,  nine,  and  eight  of 
hearts ;  queen,  seven,  and  five  of  diamonds ;  knave,  eight,  and 
seven  of  spades  ;  ace  and  nine  of  clubs  ;  with  this  hand  it  is 
most  probable  you  will  lose  the  party  j  therefore  you  should 
put  to  the  discard  a  card  of  no  value  ;  for  which  reason  the 
seven  of  diamonds  would  be  the  best  card ;  suppose  in  the 
place  of  which  you  take  up  the  seven  of  clubs,  having  three 
high  hearts,  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  part  with  one  of 
them,  as  you  might  receive  a  quinola  from  the  person  who 
sits  opposite  to  you,  as  well  as  take  one  in  from  the  table. 
The  queen  of  diamonds  should  be  given  to  the  person  who 
sits  opposite  to  you,  which  will  leave  you  with  only  the  five  of 
diamonds,  and  give  you  the  best  chance  should  the  person  who 
is  opposite  to  you  give  you  a  quinola  to  get  the  lead  out  of  your 
hand.  Suppose  the  person  who  is  opposite  to  you  gives  you 
the  nine  of  spades,  with  this  hand  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  lead  out  your  king  of  hearths,  and  to  follow  with  the  nine 
and  eight,  if  not  taken,  in  hopes  of  forcing  the  qninolas.  If 
they  are  not  forced  by  your  three  hearts,  and  you  have  still 
the  lead,  you  should  play  the  spades,  till  all  those  spades  lower 
than  your  own  are  out :  then  you  will  play  your  nine  of  clubs, 
and  then  your  five  of  diamonds,  which  if  taken  and  played 
again,  you  should  immediately  place  your  ace  of  clubs  upon 
the  renounce.  If  the  diamond  was  not  taken,  then  play  your 
seven  of  clubs,  and  with  winning  that  trick  in  all  probability 
you  will  make  the  reversis,  as  you  will  have  the  ace  of  clubsy 
and  most  probably  the  best  spade  remaining. 

AN  ELDER   HAND   WITH  THE  QUINOLAS. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  knave,  seven,  six,  fire, 
four,  and  two  of  hearts;  four  and  five  of  diamonds;  four^ 
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three,  and  two  of  spades ;  with  this  hand  the  five  of  diamondi 
gho-ild  be  put  to  the  discard ;  suppose  in  retam  you  take  up 
the  two  of  clubs,  you  will  then  give  the  four  of  diamonds  to 
the  person  who  is  opposite  to  you,  who  in  return  gives  you 
the  queen  of  hearts  ;  which  with  your  hand,  becomes  a  valu- 
able present,  as  most  probably  you  will  not  get  a  trick,  and 
are  sure  of  placing  both  your  quinolas  upon  a  renounce,  and 
cannot  possibly  have  them  forced;  with  this  hand  you  should 
lead  the  seven  of  hearts,  which  most  probably  will  be  taken  j 
you  are  then  sure  of  winning  no  trick,  and  of  placing  youl 
quinolas,  and  which  you  will  take  care  to  do  with  the  great 
quinola  the  very  last  card,  which  is  called  d  la  bonne,  and 
for  which  you  are  paid  double  what  you  would  receive  if 
played  at  any  other  part  of  the  game. 

A  quinola  should  never  be  kept  in  your  hand,  unless  ao- 
companied  with  three  other  hearts ;  therefore  if  you  have  two 
quinolas,  and  only  one  heart,  you  must  give  that  quinola 
which  has  the  greatest  remise  to  the  person  who  is  opposite 
to  you.  If  you  have  both  quinolas,  and  one  or  two  hearts, 
and  there  are  three  remises  in  one  pool,  or  in  both,  the  qui- 
nola, whose  three  remises  are  in  the  pool,  should  be  put  to  the 
discard,  and  the  other  to  the  person  who  is  opposite  to  you ; 
if  both  quinolas  have  three  remises,  the  great  quinola  should 
be  put  to  the  discard. 

AN  ELDER  HAND  WITH  THE  ESPAGNOLETTE. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 
four,  and  two  of  hearts  :  the  ace  of  diamonds ;  the  queen  and 
knave  of  spades;  the  four  and  three  of  clubs;  this  hand 
having  the  espagnolette,  or  four  aces,  you  should  put  the  king 
of  hearts  to  the  discard,  to  make  the  party  as  great  as  you 
can ;  because  if  you  win  the  espagnolette,  you  are  sure  of 
gaining  the  party,  in  preference  to  the  person  who  is  better 
placed ;  suppose  you  take  up  in  return  the  five  of  spades,  you 
will  then  give  the  five  of  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site, (as  giving  him  too  high  a  card,  might  assist  him  in 
making  a  reversis  against  your  espagnolette)  and  in  return 
receive  the  seven  of  clubs ;  with  this  hand  you  should  play  the 
four  of  clubs  to  get  the  lead  out  of  your  hand  :  and  when 
hearts  are  played,  you  must,  if  possible,  not  discover  too  soon, 
by  renouncing  your  espagnolette ;  but  play  a  heart  in  suit 


t>nee,  preserving,  nowever,  the  two,  which  may  be  a  card  of 
much  more  consequence  to  you  ;  and  if  more  hearts  should  be 
played,  get  rid  of  your  spades,  and  if  a  second  player  wins  a 
trick,  (by  which  means  the  reversis  cannot  be  made  against 
your  espagnolette)  give  your  aces,  and  if  all  the  hearts  have 
been  played,  give  your  great  quinola  a  la  bonne  ;  but  if  there 
are  yet  hearts  remaining,  you  must  give  it  away,  and  keep 
your  lowest  cards  for  the  two  last  tricks. 

AN   ELDER   HAND  PLAYING   FOE  THE  BEVER8I8. 

An  elder  hand  composed  of  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 
nine,  seven,  and  four  of  hearts ;  king  and  two  of  diamonds ; 
queen  and  knave  of  clubs :  with  this  hand  in  expectation  of 
winning  the  reversis,  you  should  discard  the  two  of  diamonds : 
suppose  in  return  you  take  up  the  eight  of  spades ;  you  will 
then  give  up  the  eight  of  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  oppo- 
site to  you,  who  in  return  gives  you  the  king  of  clubs.  You 
will  then  begin  playing  your  ace  and  king'of  hearts,  and  then 
your  nine,  which  will  most  probably  take  out  all  the  hearts  : 
but  you  should  still  play  one  more,  in  hopes  the  ace  of  clubs  will 
be  thrown  away  upon  a  renounce,  (if  not  already  discarded,) 
you  will  then  play  your  king,  queen  and  knave  of  clubs  ;  then 
your  queen  of  hearts,  taking  care  to  play  the  knave  of  hearts 
before  the  two  last  tricks ;  because  when  the  reversis  is  made, 
that  quinola  which  is  played  in  either  of  the  two  last  tricks, 
does  not  receive  the  stakes  out  of  the  pool,  but  becomes  sim- 
ply the  knave  or  queen  of  hearts. 

*HE  YOUNGEST  HAND   WINNING   THE    PARTY,   AND   PLaCINO 
THE   QUINOLAS. 

Suppose  the  youngest  hand  or  dealer  to  have  the  king, 
knave,  eight,  six,  four,  three,  and  two  of  hearts  ;  knave,  seven, 
five,  three,  and  two  of  spades.  The  dealer  having  twelve 
cards  has  the  advantage  of  putting  to  the  discard,  without 
taking  up  a  card  in  return  ;  having  seven  hearts  the  quinola 
cannot  be  forced ;  therefore  put  out  the  king  of  hearts  to  the 
discard,  as  from  your  hand  and  siiuati'in  in  being  best  placed, 
you  are  almost  sure  of  winning  the  party  ;  except  the  espagBO- 
Jette  should  be  played  and  won.  You  will  then  give  the  knave 
<rf  spades  to  the  person  who  sits  opposite  to  you,  who  in  retura 
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pves  you  the  little  quinoia :  with  this  hand  your  are  sure  of 
placing  both  your  quinolas,  and  of  not  taking  a  trick ;  the 
only  thing  therefore  (on  account  of  your  quinolas)  you  have 
to  fear,  is  one  of  the  players  making  the  reversis ;  which 
would  then  prevent  your  having  the  remises  out  of  the  pooL 
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The  catalogue  of  the  Minor  Card  Games  has  been  far  more 
reduced  by  those  which  have  become  obsolete  within  these  last 
hundred  years  than  the  list  of  those  played  and  introduced, 
during  the  nineteenth  century  will  seem  to  balance.  "  The 
Compleat  Gamester,"  published  in  1734,  contains  treatises 
upon  Ombre,  Quintille,  Basset,  Gleck,  French  RuflF,  Five 
Cards,*  Costly  Colours,  Bone- Ace,  Wit  and  Reason,  Art  of 
Memory,  Plain  Dealing,  Queen  Nazarene,  Peneech,  Post  and 
Pair,  Bankafalet,  Beeste,  the  famous  game  of  Verquere,  the 
noble  and  courtly  game  called  Grand  Trick  Track,  Tick  Tack, 
Doublets,  Slice  Ace,  Catch  Dolt,  Inn  and  Inn,  and  Passage ; 
games  scarcely  known  by  name  in  the  present  day,  and  never 
played.  Many  of  the  lesser  games  popular  now,  are,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  their  existence  to  the  notices  of  them 
written  by  Hoyle,  and  left  by  him  as  a  revertive  legacy  to 
those  who  seek  relief  from  ennui,  and  the  still  graver  visita- 
tions of  life.  These  "  small  deer  "  of  the  card-player  enjoj' 
a  roving  commission.  At  a  loo  table  you  will  find  as  many 
versions  of  the  matter  for  discussion  as  men  to  propose  and 
propound  them.  Commerce  is  variously  conducted  in  various 
places, — and  Matrimony  is  constantly  a  source  of  diflferenca 

of  opinion As  the  best  course  in  this  dilemma,  we 

have  chosen  that  which  seems  the  most  apt.  A  more  conve- 
nient principle  than  that  which  Hoyle  has  adopted  in  found- 
ing his  systems  has  not  been  suggested  by  any  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  For  this  reason  we  give  most  of  them  from  hi/ 
text,  departing  from  him  only  in  a  few  instances,  where  w» 
have  been  able  to  improve. 

*  Five  Cards  is  still  played  ia  Ireland  aader  Um  bum  oT  Fin  rimfum 
m  Spoilt  Five.-'£]). 
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Croupier. 


BOUGE  ET  NOIR. 

RoroE  ET  NoiR,  (Red  and  Black,)  or  Trente-un,  is  a 
modern  game,  so  styled,  not  from  the  cards,  but  from  the 
colours  marked  on  the  tapis  or  green  cloth  with  which  the 
table  is  covered. 

To  form  the  game,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
banker,  or  taiUeur  (Dealer,)  who  represents  him,  and  play* 
ers,  the  number  of  whom  are  unlimited. 

The  table  usually  employed  for  this  game  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  thirty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  covered  with  a 
green  cloth ;  in  the  middle  of  which  the  bank  is  placed ;  in 
other  words,  the  money  that  belongs  to  the  banker,  and 
which  is  destined  to  pay  the  fortunate  players.  The  company 
are  at  liberty  to  place  their  money  on  the  right  and  left  of 
this  table,  upon  the  chances  that  seems  to  them  most  likely 
to  win.     Those  chances  are : — 

1st.  Le  Noir  (the  black)  le  Rouge  (the  red)  designated  by 
two  large  spots  on  the  green  cloth,  marked  red  and  black, 
B(Hnething  in  the  shape  of  the  ace  of  diamonds,  and  placed 

861 
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opposite  to  each  other  on  the  cloth ;  to  which  is  sown  a  long 
strip  of  yellow  border. 

2nd.  The  couleur  and  the  inverse.  If  the  player  be  desirous 
to  risk  his  money  on  the  colour,  he  must  put  it  on  a  narrow 
band,  which  is  situated  between  the  two  squares  of  the  Rouge 
and  Noir.  If  he  be  determined  to  try  his  luck  on  the  inverse, 
he  must  place  his  money  on  a  yellow  circle,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  circles,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  table. 

There  are  many  tailleurs,  who  are  replaced  successively ; 
some  of  whom  deal  the  cards,  and  others  pay  the  winners, 
superintend  the  play,  and  overlook  the  players. 

The  first  parcel  of  cards  played,  is  usually  for  noir,  the 
second  for  rouge,  though  sometimes  the  cards  are  cut  to  de- 
termine which  shall  begin.  All  the  terms  of  this  game  are 
French,  and  that  language  is  commonly  used  in  playing. 

The  tailleur  and  croupier  being  seated  opposite  each  other, 
with  a  basket  for  receiving  the  cards  of  every  coup  after  deal- 
ing, placed  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  one  of  the  tailleurs 
commences  the  game,  by  unsealing  before  the  company  six 
packs  of  cards,  which  are  regularly  counted  in  their  presence  ; 
and,  after  being  shufiled,  he  passes  them  to  another  sitting 
opposite  to  him ;  who  also  shuffles  them  in  his  turn  by  a 
handful  at  a  time,  and  hands  them  to  the  punter  who  happens 
to  be  on  the  right  hand,  who  has  the  privilege  to  shuffle  them 
if  he  pleases :  they  are  ultimately  transmitted  to  the  tailleur, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  deal,  and  who  again  shuffles  them  by  a 
handful  at  a  time.  He  then  puts  the  six  packs  together, 
shuffles  them  once  more,  and  gets  them  cut. 

The  cut  is  made  by  presenting  a  blank  card  to  one  of  tho 
players,  who  places  it  in  any  part  of  the  six  packs  of  cards 
that  he  thinks  proper :  he  cannot,  however,  cut  less  than  three 
cards. 

The  tailleur  completes  the  cut,  by  patting  those  cut  under 
the  top  cards. 

This  ieremony  being  over,  the  punters  place  on  the  Rouge, 
the  Noir,  the  Couleur,  or  the  Inverse,  the  sum  they  wish  to 
risk.  No  individual  can  put  down  less  than  five  francs,  nor 
more  than  twelve  thousand  at  the  same  time,  except  in  the 
two  following  cases ;  viz  : — 

1st.  When  the  banker  agrees  to  an  augmentation  of  th* 
itake,  after  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  the  player. 
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find.  When  a  player  is  forced  to  augment  his  mas?,  th« 
•imsequence  of  a  martingale. 

During  this  interval,  the  tailleur  places  before  him  the 
cards,  of  which  he  takes  a  handful,  and  crias  out,  "  Le  jea 
est  fait,  rien  ne  va  plus  :"  that  is  to  say, — the  deal  having 
commenced,  no  more  money  is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  than 
the  sum  already  staked.  After  those  words  are  pronounced, 
Bbould  any  one  put  money  on  the  table,  it  will  be  taken  up 
by  one  of  the  tailleurs,  and  returaed  to  him ;  for  the  player 
putting  money  down  too  late  can  neither  win  nor  lose. 

The  tailleur  now  draws  a  card,  which,  after  showing  to  the 
company,  he  lays  on  the  table  :  he  draws  a  second ;  a  third, 
which  he  places  in  the  same  row,  right  and  left,  until  the 
number  of  points  on  the  cards  amount  to  at  least  thirty-one ; 
86  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  only  thirty,  he  must  still 
draw  another. 

The  cards  retain  their  nominal  value.  -  The  ace  counts  as 
one  point ;  the  II,  two  points  j  the  III,  three  points ;  the  IV, 
four  points  ;  the  V,  five  points ;  the  VI,  six  points ;  the  VII, 
seven  points ;  the  VIII,  eight  points  j  the  IX,  nine  points ; 
the  X,  ten  points ;  and  the  court  cards  ten  points  each. 

The  first  row  of  cards,  of  which  the  number  of  points  are  at 
least  equal  to  thirty-one,  and  cannot  consequently  pass  the 
number  of  forty,  is  for  the  Noir ;  that  is  to  say,  it  determines 
the  chance  of  those  who  have  placed  their  money  upon  that 
part  of  the  cloth  where  the  black  mark  is ;  which  we  have 
already  described  as  being  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond. 

The  tailleur  immediately  afterwards  draws  in  the  same  man 
ner  another  row  of  cards  for  the  Rouge. 

If  he  has  counted  thirty-six  points  in  the  first  row  of  cards, 
he  calls  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  the  players,  six,  to  avoid  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  thirty,  which  would  recur 
too  often,  but  which  is  well  understood;  and  thirty-five 
points  in  the  second  row  of  cards,  which  he  also  announces  in 
like  manner  by  saying  five.  He  adds,  "  Rouge  gagne,"  red 
nins;  because  it  is  always  the  thirty-one  points,  or  those 
which  more  closely  approach  to  them,  that  win.  At  that  mo- 
ment,  the  four  tailleurs,  who  are  placed  opposite  each  other, 
gather  by  the  aid  of  their  rakes  all  the  money  which  is  placed 
on  the  Noir,  and  doable  all  that  placed  on  the  Rouge,  which 
is  immediately  withdrawn  by  the  lucky  players. 
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It  now  onlj  remains  to  speak  of  the  money  placed  on  th« 

chances,  the  Couleur  and  the  Inverse.  The  first  card  drawn 
by  the  banker  determines  the  couleur.  If,  then,  the  first 
card  of  the  preceding  cut  drawn  by  the  tailleur  is  Noir,  as  it 
b  Rouge  which  gains,  the  couleur  will  lose. 

The  tailleurs  have  then  a  right  to  draw  to  the  bank  all  the 
money  which  was  placed  upon  the  chance  of  the  couleur,  and 
double  all  the  money  which  was  placed  upon  the  chance  of 
the  inverse. 

To  make  this  better  understood,  a  contrary  example  may 
be  cited :  that  is  to  say,  a  case  in  which  the  Noir  and  the 
Couleur  win.  Let  us  suppose,  that  the  tailleur  turns  up  for 
the  first  row,  the  king  of  spades,  ten  of  clubs,  seven  of  dia- 
monds, and  four  of  spades,  which  count  thirty-one,  and  which 
he  expresses  by  one,  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  that  he 
next  turns  up  for  the  second  row,  the  queen  of  clubs,  nine  of 
hearts,  nine  of  spades,  and  five  of  diamonds,  which  count 
thirty-three,  which  he  expresses  by  three.  Noir  wins ;  since 
the  tailleur  has  turned  up  in  the  first  row  of  cards  thirty-one ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed  : — 

1st.  That  the  first  row  of  cards  is  for  La  Noir. 

2nd.  It  is  the  chance  of  thirty-one,  or  the  point  which  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  it,  that  wins. 

The  tailleur  then  cries  out,  "  Rouge  perd,"  red  loses,  and 
adds,  "  et  Couleur  gagne,"  and  colour  wins ;  because  the 
first  card  turned  up  is  a  king  of  spades,  consequently  black ; 
and  in  that  case,  the  colour  being  black,  the  colour  wins  be- 
cause black  wins.  If  the  first  card  had  been  the  king  of  dia- 
monds, the  colour  would  have  lost  because  it  is  the  black 
which  has  won ;  which  the  dealer  would  have  expressed  by 
saying,  "  Rouge  perd  et  Couleur,"  the  red  and  the  colour  loses 

When  the  dealer  has  turned  up  in  the  second  row  of  cards, 
which  is  for  the  red,  the  same  number  he  has  turned  up  in 
the  first  row  for  the  black,  it  is  what  is  called  un  refait ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  cut  is  null,  and  that  the  dealer  must  again 
turn  up  other  cards.  The  punter  can  in  this  case  change  his 
game  by  playing  more,  less,  or  not  at  all ;  as  he  may  think 
proper. 

When  the  points  turned  up  for  the  black  and  for  the  red  are 
thirty-one,  half  of  all  the  money  which  may  be  on  the  red,  or 
the  black,  the  colour,  or  the  inverse,  belongs  to  the  banker, 
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«Hiich  half,  the  punters  may  either  pay,  or  have  their  stake 
moved  into  the  middle  semicircles  of  the  colour  they  thcB 
choose,  called  "  la  premiere  prison,"  the  first  prison,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  next  event,  whether  they  lose  all  or  are  set  at 
liberty  ;  but  if  "  un  refait  second  trente  et  un,"  a  second  doub- 
let of  one-and-thirty,  should  occur  in  the  next  succeeding  deal, 
the  punters  lose  only  one-half  of  their  remaining  moiety, 
making  three-fourths  of  their  original  stakes,  and  are  removed 
into  the  smallest  semicircle,  styled  "  la  seeonde  prison,"  the 
second  prison,  and  the  next  coup  determines  whether  the  pun- 
ter loses  all  or  is  to  be  removed  again  into  "la  premiere  prison." 

Thus  if  a  player  had  at  the  first  coup  one  hundred  francs, 
ty  the  first  thirty-one  turned  up  he  would  lose  fifty ;  he  has 
no  more  then  in  prison  than  fifty  francs,  after  the  first  thirty- 
one  ;  twenty-five  francs,  after  the  second  ;  twelve  francs  and 
a  half,  after  the  third ;  and  six  francs  and  a  quarter,  after  the 
fourth. 

Happily  for  the  player,  it  seldom  happens,  that  thirty-one 
is  three  or  four  times  successively  repeated  in  favor  of  the 
banker. 

Punters  after  winning  may  paroli,  &c.,  and  pursue  their 
luck  up  to  a  soixante,  as  at  faro ;  but  as  no  livrets  are  used 
at  Rouge  et  Noir,  they  cannot  maie  either  paix  or  pont. 

At  this  game  a  banker  cannot  refuse  any  stake  not  exceed- 
ing his  fund;  which  the  punter  declares,  by  saying,  "  Je  va 
la  Banque,  Va  la  Banque,  or  Va  Banque,"  I  aim  at  the  Bank. 

Bankers  generally  furnish  punters  with  slips  of  card  paper, 
ruled  in  columns,  each  marked  N  or  R  at  the  top,  on  which 
accounts  are  kept  by  pricking  with  a  pin,  and  when  "  un  re- 
fait" happens,  the  same  is  denoted  by  running  the  pin  through 
the  middle  line. 

Some  banker  give  up  the  profit  of  "  le  refait "  during  the 
first  deal. 

The  odds  against  "  le  refait  *  being  dealt,  are  reckoned  63 
to  1,  but  bankers  expect  it  twice  in  three  deals,  and  there  are 
generally  from  29  to  32  coups  in  each  deal. 

For  the  table  exhibiting  the  odds  against  winning  anj 
number  of  events  successively,  vide  page  339. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE  TERMS   USED  AT  BOUGS  XT  NOOU 

Banquier,  or  Tailleur — The  dealer. 
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Fatuse  TatSe — Occurs  when  the  dealer  commits  a  ttcahf 
which  Buhjects  him  to  double  all  the  money  staked. 

To  Martingale — Is  to  play  one  coup  at  least  more  than  the 
stake  previously  lost.  This  is  the  boldest  manner  of  playing 
at  any  of  the  games  of  chance. 

Paroli — 1&  doubling  the  stake  you  have  won  at  the  pre- 
ceding coup.     A  plan  usually  adopted  by  all  players. 

Paroli  et  matte  en  ava/nt — Is  double  the  sum  staked  the 
preceding  coup,  more  than  the  player  has  risked.  If  the 
gamester  has  played  five  shillings  the  first  time  and  has  won 
the  second  coup,  instead  of  taking  up  his  money,  he  must  add 
five  shillings  to  his  mass,  which  makes  fifteen  shillings,  and 
which  he  risks  the  second  coup :  this  is  called  "  Faire  Paroli 
et  masse  en  avant."  Perhaps  this  is  the  safest  and  best  method 
of  playing,  especially  for  a  novice.  In  pursuing  this  plan  it 
is  possible  to  win ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  lose  much,  provided 
the  first  stake  does  not  exceed  a  crown. 

Re/ait  de  Trente  et  un — A  coup  by  whidi  the  banquier 
wins  one-half  the  money  staked.  It  is  effected  by  dealing 
thirty-one  for  each  colour. 

Re/ait — Occurs  when  the  banquier  deals  the  same  simi  for 
both  colours,  from  thirty-two  to  forty. 

Sept  et  le  va — Seven  times  the  amount  first  staked. 

Taille — Is  made  every  time  the  dealer  haa  turned  up  all 
the  cards. 

Figure — The  name  given  to  the  kings,  queens,  and  knave* 

Point — ^The  number  which  results  from  l?he  sums  of  the 
cards  dealt  by  the  banquier. 

Punter — Those  who  play  against  the  banquier. 


LA  ROULETTR 


Thi  table  employed  for  the  Roulette  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  that  used  for  the  game  of  Rouge  et  Noir;  it  is  of 
•n  oblong  square  form,  covered  with  green  cloth.  In  the  centre 
<0  a  round  cavity  usually  made  of  mahogany,  and  resembling 
in  some  degree  a  punch-bowl.  The  sides  are  immovable,  and 
wound  it  are  placed  at  equal  distances  several  bands  of  cop* 
per,  which  commencing  at  the  top  descend  to  the  extremity 
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•f  &e  machine.     In  the  centre  of  it,  which  is  movable,  a 

circular  bottom  is  formed,  containing  thirty-eight  holes,  to 
which  the  copper  bands  just  mentioned  are  attached,  and 
upon  which  are  painted,  alternately,  in  black  and  red,  thirty- 
six  numbers,  from  one  to  thirty-six,  a  Zero  (0),  and  a  double 
«ero  (00). 

In  the  middle  is  a  moulinet  (mill)  of  copper,  surmounted 
by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  which  serves  to  impress  the 
movable  bottom  with  the  rotary  motion  that  any  one  would 
wish  to  give  it. 

There  is  a  banker,  or  rather  many  tailleurs  who  represent 
him  :  the  number  of  players  are  not  limited. 

One  of  the  tailleurs  puts  the  machine  in  motion,  by  turning 
with  his  fore-finger  the  cross  which  surmounts  it  from  right  to 
left,  thus  impressing  the  bottom  that  contains  the  thirty -eight 
holes,  which  produces,  as  before  stated,  a  rotary  motion.  At 
thic  instant,  he  throws  an  ivory  ball  into  the  concavity  of  the 
RoTilette,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  movement  which  he 
has  given  to  the  movable  bottom.  This  ball  moves  in  the 
interior  with  great  velocity,  making  several  revolutions;  until 
at  length  from  the  feebleness  of  its  motion,  and  after  many 
irregular  bounds,  it  falls  into  one  of  the  thirty-eight  holes, 
formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the  copper  bands. 

It  is  the  hole  into  which  the  ball  enters  that  determines  the 
gain  or  the  loss  of  the  numerous  chances  which  this  game 
presents. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  machine  are  figured  on  the 
green  cloth,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  players,  the  thirty- 
six  numbers,  and  the  Zeros,  simple  and  double,  in  the  follow< 
ing  manner. 

[See  Diagram,  page  348.] 

The  other  chances  are  also  designated  on  the  green  cloth^ 
divergent  from  its  centre,  on  one  side  "  I'impair,  la  manque 
et  le  rouge ;"  on  the  other  "  le  pair,  le  passe,  et  le  noir." 

The  impair  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  nimibered 
impair.  The  manque  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  num- 
bered eighteen,  and  all  those  under  that  number.  The  rouge 
wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  number  is  red, 
and  vice  versa. 

This  game  affords  seTen  chances,  comprising  that  of  the 
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■ambers;  and  this  latter  chance  divides  itself  into  rauij 
others,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  brief  detail. 

The  player  puts  upon  those  chances  of  which  he  makes 
choice,  any  sum  he  pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  from  two  francs, 
the  least  stake  admitted,  to  12,000,  the  highest ;  unless  in  the 
like  cases  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  respecting  the 
game  of  Rouge  et  Noir. 

The  player  who  puts  his  money  on  one  of  the  numbers,  or 
the  Zeros  painted  on  the  green  cloth  Twhich  is  called  plein), 
gains  thirty-five  times  the  amount  oi  his  stake,  should  the 
ball  fall  into  the  corresponding  number,  or  Zero,  marked  in 
the  interior  of  the  roulette. 

The  gamester  who  plays  on  the  numbers  may  play  the 
twelve  first,  the  twelve  middle,  and  the  last  twelve.  If  the 
ball  enters  the  h  ■>le  in  the  interior,  which  corresponds  with 
one  of  those  twelve  numbers  marked  on  the  green  cloth,  on 
which  the  player  has  put  his  money,  he  is  paid  three  times 
the  amount  of  his  stake. 

To  play  the  Colonnes,  the  player  places  his  money  in  tne 
square,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each  column  marked  on  the 
green  cloth.  If  the  ball  enters  one  of  the  holes  corresponding 
with  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  column,  the  player  gains 
three  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

He  may  equally,  and  at  his  pleasure,  play  two,  three,  four, 
six  numbers,  and  he  wins  and  loses  always  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  eighteen  times  the  stake  for  two  numbers ;  twelve 
times  the  stake  for  three  numbers ;  nine  times  the  stake  for 
four  numbers;  six  times  the  stakes  for  six  numbers;  and  the 
rest  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  player  who  may  have  put  his  money  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  six  chances  wins  double  his  stake  if  the  chance 
arrives.  If,  then,  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  number 
is  thirty-six,  and  rouge,  the  banker  pays  double  all  the  money 
which  is  placed  on  the  following  chances — la  passe,  le  pair, 
and  le  rouge,  and  pays  thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  the 
sum  which  was  placed  on  the  number  thirty-six,  and  draws 
to  the  bank  all  the  money  which  vraa  placed  on  the  other 
chances. 

If  the  ball  should  happen  to  enter  the  hole  numbered 
seventeen,  noir,  the  banker  pays  the  player  double  the  amount 
of  the  stakes  which  may  have  been  placed  on  the  following 
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ehances,  la  manqne,  I'impair,  and  la  noire,  and  tkirty-fire 
times  the  amomnt  of  the  stake  played  on  number  seventeen, 
and  draw^s  to  the  bank  all  the  money  that  may  have  been 
placed  on  the  other  chances. 

When  the  tailleur  perceives  that  the  ball  has  but  a  few 
seconds  to  roll,  he  cries  out: — "  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  ne  va 
plus."  After  this  the  players  cannot  put  any  money  on  the 
table ;  should  they  do  so,  their  money  is  taken  up  by  a  croa- 
pier  and  returned  to  them. 


E.  O. 

An  E  0  table  is  circular  in  form,  but  of  no  exact  dimen< 
dons,  though  in  general  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
extreme  circumference  is  a  kind  of  counter,  or  dep6t,  for  the 
Bt^es,  marked  all  round  with  the  letters  E  and  0 ;  on  which 
each  adventurer  places  money  according  to  his  inclination. 
The  interior  part  of  the  table  consists,  first,  of  a  kind  of 
gallery,  or  rolling-place,  for  the  ball,  which,  with  the  outward 
parts  above,  called  depot,  or  counter,  is  stationary  or  fixed- 
The  most  interior  part  moves  upon  an  axis,  or  pivot,  and  is 
turned  about  with  handles,  whilst  the  ball  is  set  in  motion 
round  the  gallery.  This  part  is  generally  divided  into  forty 
niches  or  interstices,  twenty  of  which  are  marked  with  the 
letter  E,  and  the  other  twenty  with  the  letter  0.  The  lodging 
of  the  ball  in  any  of  the  niches  distinguished  by  those  letters, 
determines  the  wager.  The  proprietors  of  the  tables  have 
two  bar-holes,  and  are  obliged  to  take  all  bets  offered,  either 
for  E  or  0 ;  bu+  if  the  bail  falls  into  either  of  the  bar-holes, 
they  win  all  the  bets  upon  the  opposite  letter,  and  do  not  pay 
to  that  in  which  it  falls ;  an  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  2 
to  40,  or  5  per  cent,  in  their  favor  * 

•  This  very  gambling  game  iwed  to  be  extensively  played  eome  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  One  of  Gillray's  early  caricatures  represents  an  £  O 
table  in  the  act  of  being  destroyed  by  the  "  Westminster  Just-asses,"  a*  ht 
deoominates  them. — See  Bohn's  GiUray,  plate  9. 
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The  following  games  are  played  on  a  board,  whidi  is 
furaally  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  foot  nine 
inches  to  three  feet  wide,  lined  with  green  cloth ;  a  slip  of 
thin  wood  being  placed  round  the  inaide  of  its  upper  end,  to 
form  a  semicircle. 

There  are  nine  cups  let  in  level  with  the  cloth,  numbered 
one  to  nine,  into  which  the  balls  are  to  be  driven  in  playing 
the  two  first  mentioned  games.  (La  Bagatelle  and  Sans  Egal.) 

There  is  also  a  bridge  with  small  arches  likewise  numbered 
from  1  to  9,  and  through  which  the  balls  are  to  be  driven  in 
playing  the  two  last  mentioned  games  (Mississippi  and  Tpou 
Madame)  when  the  cups  are  not  used. 

There  are  likewise  two  small  cushions  placed  against  the 
sides,  to  be  used  in  the  game  of  Mississippi ;  or  instead  of 
these  the  boards  are  sometimes  stuffed  round  the  sides. 

LA  BAGATELLE. 

Any  number  of  players  may  join  in  this  game,  and  use 

either  the  mace  or  cue  as  may  be  agreed. 

Each  player  strikes  a  ball  up  the  board,  and  whoever  gets 
the  highest  number  is  entitled  to  the  lead,  and  takes  posses^ 
sion  of  the  nine  balls. 

The  black  ball  (which  counts  for  double)  is  placed  on  the 
white  spot  in  front  of  the  holes,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
round,  arid  must  in  the  first  instance  be  struck  by  one  of  the 
other  balls  before  there  can  be  any  score. 

The  striker's  ball  must  be  placed  on  the  white  spot  nearest 
the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  is  to  be  struck  with  the  mace 
or  cue  at  the  blaek  ball,  the  object  being  to  put  it  into  one 
of  the  holes.  The  rest  of  the  balls  are  to  be  played  up  in  the 
same  manner,  either  at  the  outstanding  balls,  or  for  the  holes. 

Any  number  of  rounds  may  be  played  for  the  game,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  at  its  commencement. 

871 
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The  player  who  obtains  the  greatest  number — counting  th» 
boles  into  which  he  puts  the  balls,  according  to  the  figures 
marked  within  them — wins  the  game. 

The  holes  along  the  edges  of  the  board  are  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  game. 

Any  ball  that  rebounds  beyond  the  centre,  or  that  is  drivcD 
off  the  board,  cannot  be  used  again  during  that  round. 

SANS  EGAL. 

This  is  played  by  two  persons. 

The  player  who  leads,  which  is  decided  as  in  bagatelle, 
chooses  four  balls  of  either  colour,  and  places  the  black  ball 
on  the  mark  in  front  of  the  holes,  and  begins  by  striking  on© 
of  his  balls  up  the  board. 

The  other  player  then  strikes  one  of  his  balls  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on  alternately. 

He  that  holes  the  black  ball  counts  it  towards  his  game, 
and  also  all  that  he  may  hole  of  his  own  colour. 

If  a  player  should  hole  any  of  his  adversary's  balls,  ifr 
counts  for  the  owner  of  the  balls. 

The  player  who  makes  the  greatest  number  of  points  in 
each  round,  takes  the  lead  in  the  next.  The  game  is  21,  to 
31,  according  to  the  arrangement  between  the  players. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Place  the  bridge  close  up  to  the  circle,  and  the  small 
cushions  against  the  sides. 

Each  player  is  then  to  strike  one  ball  through  the  bridge, 
and  he  who  gets  the  highest  number,  has  the  lead,  and  plays 
the  nine  balls  in  succession. 

All  balls  must  strike  one  of  the  cushions,  previous  to  en- 
tering the  bridge,  otherwise  the  number  reckons  for  the  ad- 
versary. 

The  game  to  consist  of  aa  many  points  as  may  be  agreed 
en  at  its  commencement. 

TROU  MADAME. 

This  is  played  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  game,  ex- 
cept that  the  balls  are  played  straight  from  the  end  of  th» 
board  through  the  bridge. 
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COCKAMAROO  TABLE. 


Bevated  end  of  the  board,  which  is  an  in- 
clined plane,  lowest  at  the  striking  end. 


Dbscbiftioh  op  ths  Boabik 

A  cavity  for  the  red  ball  to  b« 
placed  in,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  game  only.  It  counts  doablft, 
i.  e.  100,  as  marked  inside. 


An  arch  with  a  bell  snspended 
within  it,  which  if  rung  by  any  ball 
in  passing  through,  counts  double  for 
whatever  that  ball  may  score  by  the 
stroke.  If  it  does  not  pass  through, 
but  merely  falls  into  the  cup  under- 
^neath,   it  counts  only  as  marked, 

e.60. 

The  remaining  arches  with  cups 
beneath  them,  count  respectively  as 
marked,  viz.  20  on  the  sides,  and  26 
in  the  ceutre. 

The  pegs  are  brass  pins  standing 
up,  about  U  inches  in  height. 


There  are  slightly  indented  spot* 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  board)  from 
which  the  balls  are  projected. 


Cavities  into  which  the  balls  nm ^ 

they  count  according  tothennmben 
placed  above. 


The  board,  which  is^enerally  foui  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  in  width,  is  lined  with  superfine  green 
oloth.  Those  of  the  best  description  cost  about  fifteen  guineas, 
and  are  made,  if  wished,  to  shut  up  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Pembroke  table.  They  are  sold  by  Mr.  Thurston 
of  Catherine  Street,  and  other  respectable  makers 
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SiTLXs  or  THx  Gams. 


L  Commence  the  game  by  stringing  for  the  lead,  as  well 
as  for  choice  of  balls  and  side  of  board ;  the  player  who  get« 
the  highest  number  takes  the  lead. 

n.  The  leader  must  place  his  ball  in  the  cavity  o»  the  side 
of  the  board  he  selects,  and  play  it  up,  counting  the  points 
he  may  make  by  the  stroke ;  after  which,  his  opponent  plays 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  board ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

ni.  When  a  ball  lodges  on  the  board  without  going  into  a 
hole  or  running  down  to  the  bottom,  the  game  mu!*t  be  con- 
tinued with  the  other  ball,  each  player  using  it  alternately — 
whoever  removes  the  ball  so  lodged,  scores  the  number  of 
points  made  by  both  the  balls,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  at 
first.  Should  both  the  balls  be  lodged  on  the  board,  that  ball 
which  was  last  stopped  must  be  taken  up  and  used  to  cop- 
tinue  tbe  gam*« 

rV.  The  player  continues  to  lead,  as  long  as  lie  can  boio 
his  ball  in  any  of  the  cups, 

V.  The  game  to  consist  of  one  hundred  or  more,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement. 

VI.  If  the  player's  ball  ring  the  beli,  that  is  passes  through 
the  bell  arch,  he  scores  double  the  number  he  would  other- 
wise gain  by  the  stroke. 

VII.  Playing  into  the  top  bole  (marked  100)  is  the  game 
at  once. 

VIII.  Should  the  ball  go  round  to  the  opponent's  side,  the 
striker  loses  five  points  and  the  lead ;  or  shoidd  he  play  hkl 
ball  up,  and  it  returns  without  going  on  the  board,  he  loses 
one  point  and  the  lead. 

XX.  The  winner  'jf  the  game,  takes  the  lead  in  the  nest 
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ExrUiSATlOll  OF  TBB  DtAOBAlL 

1.  Ten  pins,  something  in  th« 
shape  of  large  hock  bottles,  arranged 
in  a  triangle,  its  apex  being  nearest 
the  player. 

2.  Platforms,  (called  alleys,)  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in 
width,  on  which  the  balls  are  pro- 
pelled. The  surface  must  be  per 
fectly  smooth  and  leveL 

3.  The  white  margins  on  each  side 
of  the  platforms  are  channels  into 
which  the  balls  drop,  when  not  dex 
teronsly  propelled. 

4.  The  intermediate  dark  spaces 
or  lines  are  grooves,  elevated  on 
frames  about  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  platform,  with  a  slight 
inclination  towards  tli&bowler's  end. 
By  means  of  these  grooves  the  ball* 
are  returned  to  the  bowlers,  boys 
being  placed  ftjr  that  purpose  rai 
raised  seats  beyond  the  pins. 

6  The  balls  here  laid  oh  the 
marked  line  at  the  bowler's  end  of 
the  platform  show  whence  they  are 
delivered  by  the  player  after  he  has 
taken  his  run  along  five  or  six  feet 
of  the  platform. 

6.  Tlie  balls  lying  in  the  groovee 
show  how  they  are  delivered  to  (ha 
bowler.  They  are  returned  to  him 
at  every  setthig  up  of  the  pins. 


At  the  further  end  of  the  platform  is  a  recess  of  a  few  feet 
for  the  pins  to  fall  in,  and  beyond  this  (to  stop  the  balls)  is 
a  cushion  covered  with  hide,  which  swings  on  hinges,  and  ii 
reverberated  by  springs. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  are  sofas  for  the  spectators,  aad  at 
the  bowling  end  seats  for  the  bowlers;  also  refreshment  tables. 
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In  the  American  Bowling  Saloon,  (393,  Strand,)  whence 
by  the  civility  of  Mr.  Thomas  Robson,  the  proprietor,  the 
present  particulars  have  been  collected,  there  are  six  plat- 
forms (running  parallel  to  each  other,)  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  players  engaged  on  them  at  one  time  j 
especially  of  an  evening,  when  the  saloon  is  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  enlivened  by  music. 

The  chief  art  in  playing  at  this  somewhat  athletic  game 
seems  to  consist  in  hitting  the  apex  or  point-pin  a  half  ball, 
(the  larger  the  ball,  the  greater  the  chance  of  success,)  but 
dexterity  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice.  Some  players 
are  so  expert  as  to  throw  down  the  whole  ten  pins  at  on© 
blow  several  times  in  succession,  and  as  they  are  allowed 
three  balls  to  each  division,  or  setting  up  of  the  pins,  those 
which  are  spared  count  in  addition  ;  thus  if  a  player  at  start- 
ing should  knock  down  all  the  ten  pins  at  one  blow,  this 
would  count  ten,  and  would  leave  a  double  spare  or  two  spare 
balls,  with  which  if  he  threw  down  eight  more,  he  would  add 
that  number  to  his  score  and  count  eighteen  in  the  first  divi- 
sion, and  then  go  on  to  the  second  division  with  his  next 
three  balls.  If  by  a  run  of  luck  or  skill  the  player  should 
knock  all  ten  pins  with  single  balls,  six  times  in  the  course 
of  his  ten  dwisioiUy  he  would  have  twelve  balls  to  rpare  and 
would  therefore  be  entitled  to  add  to  his  score  whatever  he 
«ould  make  with  them.  When  the  ten  pins  are  thrown  down 
with  two  balls,  one  ball  is  spared,  and  counted  after  the  same 
manner.  The  highest  number  it  is  possible  to  make  with  the 
balls  allotted  to  the  ten  divisions,  is  three  handred,  t.  e.  ten 
for  each  of  thirty  balls.  The  uiode  of  keeping  count  is  on  a 
chequered  slate  of  ten  times  ten  squares,  numbered  from  one 
to  ten  down  the  left  or  front  side,  the  initials  of  the  different 
players  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  columns.  It  is  usual 
either  for  players  to  follow  alternately  in  single  divisions  or  to 
play  2,  3,  or  6  divisions,  at  a  standing,  as  may  be  agreed. 

The  uninitiated  had  better  not  be  too  fierce  in  his  first 
onslaught,  especially  if  he  play  with  heavy  balls,  as  the  exer- 
cise is  likely  to  try  the  muscles  of  his  arm  rather  severely, 
and  may  leave  a  reminiscence  for  some  days  afterwards. 

The  balls  are  usually  of  four  difierent  kinds,  varying  in 
size  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  four  69 
five  to  ten  or  eleven  pounds  weight. 
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RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 

I.  Each  player  to  plaj  sixpence  per  game,  and  be  allowed 
tkree  balls  for  each  of  the  ten  divisions ;  but  when  spare  balls 
are  obtained,  then  to  play  on  to  the  extent  of  them. 

II.  Any  number  of  players  (not  exceeding  ten)  can  play 
together;  the  lowest  half-division  paying  the  game  of  the 
highest. 

III.  Gambling  strictly  prohibited. 

IV.  In  playing,  all  pins  knocked  down  considered  fair, 
whether  obtained  by  a  front  or  back  (i.  e.  reverberated)  ball. 

V.  No  gentleman  allowed  to  stand  on  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  alleys  except  the  players. 

VI.  All  ties  to  be  decided  by  a  single  ball. 

VII.  The  marked  line  on  the  alleys  is  the  utmost  limit 
allowed  to  players  in  advancing  to  deliver  the  ball. 

Vin.  Should  any  dispute  arise  between  players,  the  Marker 
to  be  called  as  umpire,  and  his  decision  tojse  final. 

IX.  The  sofas  behind  the  players  to  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  their  use. 

X.  Two  players  cannot  retain  any  alley  exclusively  to 
themselves  when  other  parties  are  waiting  to  play. 

XL  Pitching  or  lofting  the  balls  is  not  permitted,  and  any 
player  doing  bo  (after  notice)  forfeits  his  game  from  that 
point. 


There  are  several  varieties  of  the  game  played  in  tli« 
United  States,  among  which  are  the  following  : 

NINE  BALL  GAME,  SOMETIMES  CALLED  BAL- 
TIMORE GA3IE. 

Any  number  may  join  in  this;  each  player  has  nine  balls. 
He  may  play  on  until  out,  or  rest  on  each  hand  of  three  balls. 
Where  two  are  engaged,  the  one  making  the  least  number  of 
pins,  pajs  for  the  game. 

ThiB  is,  however,  often  played  as  a  match,  in  which  case 
if  five  are  rolling,  the  two  highest  are  clear,  the  third  pays 
half  a  game,  and  the  two  lowest  each  pay  for  a  whole  game. 
The  same  proportion  is  to  be  observed  when  the  number  of 
players  is  increased.  Spare  balls  are  counted  Id  this  as  all 
others,  except  the  Philadelphia  Game. 
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MATCH  GAME 

Is  played  leg  and  leg,  as  it  is  called.  Anj  even  numbei 
of  persons  may  join,  rolling  against  the  same  number,  tkree 
Balls  only  to  each.  Two  semi-circles  are  drawn  on  the  board, 
facing  outwards,  in  which  the  legs  of  the  game  are  to  b« 
marked. 

The  result  of  each  hand  of  three  balls  is  put  down,  untiJ 
all  are  out,  when  the  lowest  party  have  one  leg  marked 
against  them.  Thus  :  party  A  and  party  B  are  playing ;  th« 
first  make  on  all  their  balls,  65 ;  the  last,  50 ;  party  B  losei 
one  leg  of  the  gjvme.  They  roll  again,  when  party  B  makes 
60,  and  party  A  50.  A  here  loses  one  leg ;  the  third  rolling 
decides  the  game,  by  the  lowest  party  paying. 

I  have  here  supposed  the  game  to  be  best  out  of  three  roll- 
ings, though  this  is  optional  with  the  players.  I  should  prefei 
five  legs  to  the  game,  the  interest  being  much  greater ;  and 
again,  many  persons  who  are  not  constant  players  require  two 
or  three  balls  to  be  accustomed  to  them  and  the  alleys.  The 
price  of  this  is  double  that  of  the  Baltimore. 


PHELADELPHIA  GAME. 

Nine  balls  to  each  player,  spare  balls  not  counted ;  eaoB 
hand  rolls  out  his  nine  balls,  counting  the  actual  number  of 
pins  down,  and  when  all  are  down  they  are  set  up  again,  con* 
tinuing  until  the  nine  balls  are  out.  An  uEskilfui  ball  may 
sometimes,  by  striking  out  the  head  centre  pin,  make  it  im 
easy  task  to  count  a  large  number. 


WITHOUT  THE  CENTRE  PIN. 

This  is  played  by  merely  removing  the  head  centre  pia. 
As  remarked  in  the  Philadelphia  Game,  a  good  player  only 
can  make  any  large  number,  the  ball  often  passing  through 
the  opening  thus  made,  without  striking  either  of  the  pins. 


COCKED  HAT 

Is  played  by  placing  three  pins  up ;  the  two  quarter  aft 
•nter,  and  the  head  centre  pins.     In  many  other  n^amef^ 
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ttrength  and  chance  may  sometimes  do  much  for  ouo^  but  ■ 

this  ^ill  only  can  be  successful 


FOUR  PIN  GAME. 

The  two  quarter,  the  head  and  back  centre  pins,  are  placed 
on  the  alley  tbc  same  as  "  Cocked  Hat,''  with  the  addition  of 
the  back  centre  pin.  As  in  Cocked  Hat,  a  poor  player  must 
always  lose. 


TO  LEAVE  CENTRE  PIN  STANDING 

A  MFFICULT  game  even  for  a  skilful  player.  The  object 
is  to  make  but  nine  pins,  which  counts  one ;  a  ten-strike,  or 
vbere  all  the  pins  are  down  by  three  balls,  counts  nothing. 


BOSTON  GAME. 

In  this  game  the  four  back  pins  only  are  left  standing. 
Three  balls  to  each  player.  One  pin  out  will  count  six,  bat 
the  whole  five  must  be  down  to  count  ten. 


GAME  FOR  THE  SMALLEST  NUMBER. 

This  is  a  singular,  but  not  less  interesting  game  ttian  aaj 
other  played. 

In  all  the  others  the  object  is  to  make  as  mam/  pins  as  po** 
«ible ;  in  this  to  make  as  few. 

Thus :  the  balls  must  all  run  off  the  end  of  the  alley,  m 
those  rolling  off  before  reaching  the  end  will  each  count  ten. 
A.  go'id  player  may  sometimes  get  but  one  pin — a  good  player 
only  can  do  this.  Three  balls  allowed  each  player.  In  a 
party  of  two  or  three  the  largest  number  of  pins  pays,  an 
increased  party  the  same  proportion. 

I  have  seen  ordinary  players  make  more  pins  at  this  game 
than  when  counting  by  numbers,  as  the  ball  must  be  nicely 
balanced  that  will  strike  but  one  pin  in  passing  off  the  eE«* 
©f  the  alley. 
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COUNTING  OLD  AND  NEW. 

This  is  rarely  understood  by  oox;asional  players,  but  maj 
be  learned  by  a  few  moments  practice  on  the  board. 

The  players  having  each  nine  balls,  should  the  first  ball 
bring  the  frame  down,  in  other  words  be  a  ten-strike,  the 
player  will  mark  a  double  check  mark  above  his  first  com. 
partment;  should  his  second  produce  the  same  number,  a 
similar  mark  above  the  space  to  the  right ;  if  the  third  haa 
the  same  result  a  double  check  is  marked  in  the  third  space 

Thus, — the  players  initial  to  the  left  of  his  game : — 


—76.    This  is  made  with  5  Balls. 


A 
B 

20 

t 

28 

Is 

io 

io 

—60.    This  with  6  Balls. 


Explanatton. — His  fourth  ball  will  count  the  number,  of 
pins  made  with  it,  adding  the  two  spares  or  20 ;  thus,  if  ho 
make  with  his  fourth  ball  8  pins,  he  has  on  his  second  com- 
partment  28.  Skould  his  fifth  ball  roll  off  the  alley,  he  will 
have  made  18,  the  number  counted  on  the  previous  spares. 

The  above  method  is  extensively  used  in  the  cities,  having 
been  adopted  from  the  fact  of  reducing  the  time  occupied  by 
one  game,  whilst  it  is  equally  interesting  with  the  plan  of 
counting  for  the  three  balls,  separately,  and  at  the  same  tisM 
giv«8  the  player  an  opportanity  of  ma^g  a  heayy  game. 
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How  TO  Play  Dominoes. 


DcaflNOKS  are  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone,  geilferally  with  choof 
backs.  On  the  face  of  each  there  are  two  compartments,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  found  either  a  blank,  or  black  pits,  from 
one  to  six.  These  are  called,  according  to  the  numbers  shown, 
Double-Blank,  Blank-Ace,  Blank-Deuce,  Blank-Trey,  Blank- 
Four,  Blank-Five,  Blank-Six;  Double-Ace,  Ace-Deuce,  Ace- 
Trey,  Ace-Four,  Ace-Five,  Ace-Six;  Double-Deuce,  Deuc&- 
Trey,  Deuce-Four,  Deuce-Five,  Deuce  Six;  Double-Trey,  Trey- 
Four,  Trey-Five,  Trey-Sixj  Double- Four,  Four-Five,  Four-Sixj 
Double-Five,  Five-Six;  and  Double-Six — being  twenty.eight  in 
alL  They  are  shuffled  on  the  table  with'their  backs  up,  and 
each  player  draws  at  random  the  number  that  Ae  game  requires. 
There  are  various  games,  but  those  principally  played  are  the 
Block,  Draw,  Muggins,  Rounce,  Euchre,  Poker,  BingOi 
Matador,  and  Bergen. 

BLOCK  GAME. 
Each  playr.r  draws  seven  from  the  pool.  The  highest  dotible 
leads  in  the  first  hand,  and,  after  that,  each  player  leads  alter- 
hately  until  the  end  of  the  game.  The  pieces  are  played  one  at  a 
time,  and  each  piece  to  be  played  must  match  the  end  of  a 
tHece  that  does  not  join  any  other.  If  a  player  cannot  play,  the 
next  plays. -^  If  neither  can  play,  the  set  is  blocked,  and  they 
count  the  number  of  spots  on  the  pieces  each  still  holds.  Who- 
ever  has  the  lowest  number  of  spots  adds  to  his  count  the  ntun- 
ber  held  by  his  opponents.  If  there  are  two  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  spots,  and  they  are  lower  than  theit  opponents,  there  is  no 
joant.    If  any  one  is  able  to  play  his  last  piece  while  U^  ap> 
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ponents  holds  theirs,  he  crieS  "  Domino,"  and  wins  tht  faaod, 
end  adds  to  his  count  the  number  of  spots  the  rest  hold.  The 
number  required  to  win  the  game  is  one  hundred,  but  it  may  be 
made  less  by  agreement, 

DRAW  GAM*^ 


liach  player  draws  seven,  as  in  the  block  game,  and  the  ] 
is  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  bl-xk,  except  when  a  player  can- 
not play  he  is  obliged  to  draw  frv>^  the  pool  until  he  can  pUy^ 
or  has  exhausted  the  stock  of  pieces,  even  though  the  game  be 
blocked  by  his  adversary.  The  player  may  draw  as  many  pieces 
as  he  pleases.  He  must  draw  until  he  can  match.  After  s 
lead  has  been  made,  there  is  no  abridgment  to  this  right.  Many 
persons  confound  the  Draw  game  with  Muggins  and  the  Bei^en 
game,  and  in  those  games  the  rule  is  different,  as  follows:  '^  ;en 
a  player  can  play,  he  is  obliged  to.  The  object  of  drawing  is  to 
enable  him  to  play.  Having  drawn  the  required  piece,  the  rule 
to  play  remains  imperative  as  before.  The  Draw  game  is,  how- 
ever, based  upon  the  unabridged  right  to  draw,  audi '  V?iown  as 
a  distinctive  game  by  this  privilege  only. 

MUGGINS. 
iCach  player  draws  five  pieces.  The  lugnest  Donbl ;  leads 
after  that  they  lead  alternately.  The  count  is  made  by  fives.  D 
the  one  who  leads  can  put  down  any  domino  containing  spot? 
that  amount  to  five  or  ten,  as  the  Double  Five,  Six-Four,  Five- 
Blank,  Trey-Deuce,  etc.,  he  counts  that  number  to  his  score  iu 
tne  game.  In  matching,  if  a  piece  can  b^  put  down  so  as  to 
make  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty,  by  addiidg  the  spots  contained 
on  both  ends  of  the  row,  it  counts  to  the  score  of  the  one  setting 
it.     Thus  a  Trey  being  at  one  end,  and  a  Five  being  at   the 

j-iher,  the  next  player  in  order  putting  dcwn  a  Deuce-Five 
would  score  five;  or,  if  Double-Trey  was  at  one  end,  and  a  play- 
er was  soccessfiil  in  playing  so  as  to  get  Double-Deuce  at  the 

^lher  end,  it  would  sccrs  ten  for  him.  A  Double-Six  being  at 
«DeeDd.and  F^arnt  the  other,  if  the  next  player  set  [down  • 
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iJouble-Four,  he  counts  twenty — Double- Six,  i.  <•.  12  -^  Double^ 
Four,  i.  <r.  8  =  20.  The  player  who  makes  a  count  must  ■□  • 
stsDtly  announce  it  when  he  plays  his  piece,  and  if  he  fail  to  d 
so,  or  if  he  announces  the  count  wrongly,  and  any  of  his  oppo- 
nents call  "  Muggins,"  he  is  debarred  from  scoring  the  count* 
If  a  player  cannot  watch  he  draws  fi-om  the  pool,  the  same  as  in 
the  Draw  game,  until  he  gets  the  piece  required  to  match  either 
end,  or  e::haasts  *-'ie  pool.  As  in  the  Draw  or  Block  game,  the 
6rst  one  who  pWys  his  last  piece  adds  to  his  count  the  spots  his 
<^ponents  havcj  and  the  same  if  he  gains  them  when  the  game 
is  blocked,  by  having  the  lowest  count.  But  the  sum  thus  added 
to  the  score  is  some  multiple  of  five  nearest  the  actual  amount. 
Thus,  if  hin  opponents  have  twenty  spots,  and  he  has  nineteen, 
be  adds  twenty  to  his  score.  If  they  have  twenty-two  he  adds 
Iwenty,  because  that  is  the  nearest  multiple  of  five;  but  if  they 
liave  twenty-  three  he  would  add  twenty-fire,  twenty-three  being 
ceaieT  that  than  to  twenty.  The  number  of  the  game  is  two 
hundred,  if  two  play;  but  on*"  hundred  and  fifty,  if  there  be 
dtfee  or  more  players. 

BERGEN  GAME. 
Each  player  draws  six  pieces  from  the  pool.  The  Ictve" 
double  leads  at  the  beginning,  and  is  called  a  double-header. 
After  that  the  parties  lead  alternately  from  right  to  left.  If  no 
one  has  a  Double  when  his  turn  comes  to  lead,  he  plays  the 
lowest  piece  he  has.  When  a  player  sets  down  a  piece  which 
makes  the  extremities  of  the  line  the  same,  it  is  called  a  double- 
deader.  If  one  of  the  extremities  be  a  Double,  and  the  next 
player  can  lay  a  piece  that  will  make  the  other  extremity  of  the 
same  value,  or  if  a  Double  can  be  added  to  one  end  of  a  dc"ble« 
header,  it  makes  a  triple-header.  If  a  player  is  not  able  to  matcli 
from  his  hand,  he  draws  one  piece  from  the  pool  and  plays.  If 
be  is  still  not  able  to  play,  the  next  plays,  or  draws,  and  so  on 
alternately.  If  domino  is  made,  the  one  who  makes  it  vrins  the 
hand  If  it  be  blocked,  they  count  and  the  lowest  wins;  but  ii 
%elorest  holds  a  Doable  in  hi^  hand,  -md  hi»  opponent  nooe^ 
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the  opponent  wins.  Or  if  there  be  two  with  Doubles,  and  one 
with  none,  the  last  wins.  If  there  be  a  doable  in  each  hand,  the 
lowest  double  wins.  If  there  be  more  than  one  Double  in  any 
OD«'s  hand,  and  all  have  Doubles,  the  one  with  the  least  num- 
ber of  Doubles  wins,  without  reference  to  the  size  oftheDmi- 
bles  he  holds.  Thus :  if  a  player  hold  two  Doubles,  though  -mef 
be  the  Double- Blank  and  Double- Ace,  and  his  adversary  holos 
but  one  Double,  though  it  be  the  Double-Six,  the  latter  win* 
The  game  is  ten  when  three  or  four  play,  and  fifteen  when  two. 
A  hand  won  by  either  "  domino  "  or  counting,  scores  one.  A  dou- 
ble-header, either  led  or  made,  counts  two.  A  triple-header 
counts  three.  But  when  either  party  is  within  two  of  being  out, 
a  double-header  or  a  triple-header  will  count  him  but  one;  and 
ii  he  be  within  three  of  being  out,  a  triple-header  will  count  him 
but  two.  A  prudent  player  will  retain  the  Doubles  in  h'«  H«nd 
as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  triple-headers. 

DOMINO  ROUNCF 
Tua  18  A  pleasant  game,  and  from  two  to  four  may  participate 
in  it.  The  pieces  of  rank  are  Six  to  Blank,  and  the  Doubles  arc 
the  best  of  each  suit,  trump  being  superior  to  any  other  suit. 
The  game  begins  by  "  turning  for  trump,"  and  he  who  turns  th« 
highest  domino  is  trump-holder  for  that  hand.  The  dominos  ar« 
then  shuffled,  and  each  player  takes  five  pieces,  when  the  playei 
at  the  rt^A/  of  the  trump-holder  turns  the  trump,  and  the  end  ot 
the  piece  having  the  greatest  number  of  spots  upon  it  become* 
trump  for  that  round.  The  players  to  the  left  of  the  trump-holder 
than  announces  in  regular  succession  whether  they  will  stand, 
discard  their  hand  and  take  a  dummy,  or  pass.  When  cwc  or 
three  play  there  is  only  one  dummy  of  seven  pieces,  and  th# 
eldest  hand  has  the  privilege  of  taking  it.  When  all  the  players 
pass  up  to  the  tnnnp-holder,  the  last  player  may  elect  to  give 
the  trump-holder  a  score  of  five  points  instead  o(  standing  or 
piling  dummy.  The  trump-holder  may,  if  he  chooses,  discard 
a  weak  piece  and  take  in  the  trump  turned,  or  he  may  discard 
dr'^hand  and  take  a  dommy,  jwovided  there  is  00c  1^  in  whicL 
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case  he  mu^t  abandoa  the  trump  turned.  The  player  who  takes 
a  dummy  must  discard  so  as  to  leave  only  five  pieces  in  his  hand. 
After  the  first  hand,  the  trump  passes  to  the  players  at  thf  left  in 
succession.  The  game  begins  at  fifteen,  and  is  counted  down 
until  the  score  is  "  wiped  out,"  each  trick  canting  one.  The 
player  who  fails  to  take  a  trick  with  his  hand  is  "  Rounced,"  i. 
e.,  sent  up  five  points.  It  is  imperative  that  suit  should  be  followed, 
and  if  in  hand,  trump  led  after  a  trick  as  in  Loo,  but  a  player 
is  not  compelled  to  "  head,"  i.  e.,  take  a  trick  when  he  cannot 
f6Uow  suit. 

DOMINO  EUCHRE. 
This  game  is  usually  played  by  four  persons.  Th©  pieces 
rank  as  follows:  The  Double  of  the  trump  suit  is  the  Right 
Bower,  and  the  next  lower  Double  is  the  Left  Bower.  There  is, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  when  Blank  is  the  trump 
it  being  impossible  to  have  a  lower  Double  than  the  Double- 
Blank,  the  Double-Six  is  adopted  instead,  and  becomes  thft  Left 
Bower.  In  this  instance  the  lowest  Double  is  Right  Bower,  and 
the  highest  Double  is  Left  Bower.  After  the  Right  and  Left 
Bower  the  value  of  the  Dominoes  is  governed  by  the  nuqaber  of 
spots  following  the  trump.  For  instance,  it  Six  is  trump,  the 
Double-Six  is  Right  Bower,  and  the  Double-Five  is  Leh  Bower, 
followed  by  Six-Five,  Six-Four,  Six-Trey,  and  so  on  down  to 
Six- Blank.  If  Ace  be  the  tramp,  the  Douule-Ace  is  Right- Bow- 
er, and  the  Double- Blwnk  is  Lefl  Bower,  the  Ace-Six  is  next  in 
Talne,  the  Ace- Five  is  next,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Ace-Blank 
But  when  the  Blank  is  trump,  the  Double  Blank  is  Right-Bower 
and  the  Double-Six  becomes  Left  Bower,  the  next  tramp  in  im- 
portance  being  Blank-Six,  the  next,  Blank-Five,  and  so  ou  down 
to  Blank- Ace,  which  is  the  lowest  tramp.  When  a  suit  is  not 
tramp,  the  value  ot  the  pieces  take  rank  irom  the  Double  oi  the 
suit  in  regular  order,  downward. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  players  usually  draw  to  de- 
cide who  shall  turn  up  tramps,  he  who  draws  the  lowest  piece 
is  entitled  to  the  privilege,  and  "•  termed  th"  dealer.     When  ^ . 
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dominoes  have  again  been  shuffled,  each  player  draws  five  «es, 
beginning  with  the  eldest  hand;  the  dealer  then  turns  up  ^zie  ol 
;he  remaining  pieces  for  ^rump.  That  portion  of  the  aomino 
which  has  the  highest  number  of  spots  upon  it  determines  the 
suit  of  the  trump.  ^  Thus,  if  Six- Ace  be  the  piece  turned,  then 
Six  is  trump  suit.  After  the  firsthand  the  privilege  of  turning 
trump  passes  to  each  player  in  succession.  The  eldest  hand 
does  not  Lave  the  lead  unless  he  exercises  the  privilege  of  order- 
ing np,  or  making  the  trump.  Only  the  player  who  takes  the 
rss^'.'nsibiHty  of  the  trump,  that  is,  the  player  who  takes  up, 
OTfJers  qpi  assists,  or  makes  the  trump,  has  the  right  to  lead. 
With  this  exception,  Domino  Euchre  is  like  the  card  game  of  the 
same  name. 

DOMINO  POKER. 
In  this  game  only  twenty  pieces  are  employed,  the  Double- Ace 
and  all  the  Blanks  being  discarded.     Ihe  hands  rank  in  regular 
order,  from  one  pair  up  to  the  Royal  Hand,  which  is  the  highest 
hand  that  can  be  held,  as  follows: 

One  Pair. — Any  two  Doubles;  Double-Six  and  Double- Deuce 
will  beat  Double-Five  and  Double-Four. 

Flush. — Any  five  of  a  suit  not  in  consecutive  order;  as  Six- 
Ace,  Six-Trey,  Six-Four,  Six-Five  and  Double-Six. 

Triplets,  or  Threes. — Any  three  Doubles.  The  Double- Ace 
and  Double-Blank  being  discarded,  it  follows  that  only  one 
hand  of  triplets  can  be  out  in  the  same  deal. 

Straight  Four. — A  sequence,  or  rotation  of  Fours;  as  Four-Sx; 
Four- Five,  Double-Four,  Four-Trey,  and  Four-Deuce, 

Full  Hand. — Three  Doubles,  and  two  of  any  suit;  as  Double- 
Six,  Double-Trey  and  Double  Deuce,  together  with  Deuce-Fooi 
and  Deuce- Ace. 

Straight  Five. — A  sequence,  or  rotation  of  Fives. 

Fours,  —kxvf  four  Doubles. 

Straight  Six. — A  sequence,  or  rotation  of  Sixes. 

Royal  Hand,  or  Invincible. — Five  Doubles. 

When  none  of  the  above  hands  are  out,  the  best  i&  determined 
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ay  the  fank  of  the  highest  leading  pieces;  thus,  a  hand   led  by 
Double-Six  is  superior  to  a  hand  led  by  Doubie-Five,  but  a  band 
headed  by  Double-Deuce  will  beat  Six-Five,  and   Six  Five  will 
%trank  Five-Four. 

Domino  Poker  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  card  game 
called  Straight  Poker,  and  is  played  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner; one  game  being  played  with  cards  and  the  other  with  domi 
noes.  The  hands  consequently  rank  differently,  bnt  in  every 
other  particular  they  are  identical. 
^  BINGO. 

This  game  is  played  as  similarly  to  the  card  game  of  Sixty-Six 
as  the  diffierence  between  dominoes  and  cards  will  permit.  The 
rank  of  pieces  is  the  same  as  in  other  domino  games,  except  that 
Blanks  count  as  seven  spots.  The  Double-Blank,  which  is 
called  Bingo,  and  counts  for  fourteen  spots,  is  th«»  highest  Domi- 
no, and  will  take  the  Double  of  trumps.     » 

The  game  is  played  by  two  persons,  and  is  commenced  by  each 
drawing  for  the  lead,  and  he  who  draws  the  lowest  piece  has  the 
lead.  Each  player  then  draws  seven  pieces,  after  which  the 
eldest  hand  turns  up  another  piece,  the  highest  spot  on  which  is 
trumps.  The  eldest  hand  then  leads,  and  the  play  is  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  Sixty- Six  at  cards. 

!  The  game  consists  of  seven  points,  which  are  made  in  the 
following  manner:  The  player  who  first  counts  seventy,  scores 
one  point  towards  game;  if  he  makes  seventy  before  his  oppo- 
nent has  counted  thirty,  he  scores  two  points;  if  before  his  adver- 
sary has  won  a  trick,  three  points.  If  Bingo  capture  the  Double 
of  trumps,  it  adds  at  once  one  point  to  the  winner  of  the  trick. 

The  pieces  count  as  follows  to  the  wiimer  of  the  trick  con- 
taining them :  the  Double  of  trumps  alwa)rs  twenty-eight;  the 
iother  Doubles  and  all  the  other  trumps  according  to  their  spots;^ 
the  Six-Four  and  Three-Blank  are  always  good  for  ten  each, 
whether  trumps  or  not ;  the  other  pieces  have  no  value. 

If  a  player  have,  at  any  time,  two  Doubles  in  his  hand,  be 
can,  whf'n  it  is  his  turn  to  lead,  play  one,  ■'how  the  other,  and 
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announce  twenty  points,  which  are  added  to  his  count  as  sooo 
as  he  has  won  a  trick.  If  he  holds  three  Doubles,  he  counts 
forty  for  four  Doubles,  fifty ;  for  five  Doubles,  sixty ;  for  six 
Doubles,  seventy  points.  If  Bingo  be  among  the  Doubles  hdlc^ 
it  adds  ten  mart  to  the  count 

MATADOR. 

llus  differs  from  all  other  games  of  Dominoes,  in  this  great 
point,  that  each  player,  instead  of  matching  the  pieces,  must 
make  up  the  complement  of  seven.  For  instance,  a  Five  re- 
quires a  Two  to  be  played  to  it,  because  two  added  to  five  make 
sgveM,  On  a  Sfic,  an  Ace  must  be  played;  on  a  Four,  a  Three, 
spot,    and   vice  versa. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  piece  capable  of  making  a 
Seven  of  a  Blank;  to  obviate  this  difficulty  there  are  four  J/o/a- 
dors,  the  Double-Blank,  and  three  natural  Seven-spots,  namely- 
Six-Ace,  Five-Two  and  Four-Three.  These  four  Matadors  can 
be  played  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  are,  of  course,  the  only 
<mes  which  can  be  played  on  a  Blank. 

Eiach  player,  at  the  commencement,  draws  three  pieces ;  the 
pne  who  has  the  highest  Doublet  commences ;  or,  if  neither 
have  a  Doublet,  then  the  highest  piece. 

We  will  suppose  Double  Four  to  have  been  led,  the  player, 
whose  turn  it  is  next,  must  play  a  Three  to  it ;  or  failing  to  Lave 
a  Three  in  his  hand,  must  draw  till  he  gets  one.  Supposing  it 
to  be  a  Three  Five,  the  end  spots  will  be  a  Four  and  a  Five — 
the  next  player  must  then  either  play  a  Three  on  the  Four,  or  a 
Two  OP  the  Five,  and  so  on. 

rhis  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  p>eiaonv 
"When  two  play,  there  must  be  three  pieces  left  undrawn,  to 
prevent  each  Irom  knowing  exactly  his  opponents  hand.  When 
more  than  two  engage  in  the  game,  all  the  Dominos  may 
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fee  drawn.    The  player  who  makes  domino  first,  counts  fhc 
tpots  on  the  other  hand,  or  hands,  and  scores  them  towafC 
pane,  which  is  one  hundred  or  more,  as  agreed  on  before  com- 
mencing the  game. 

If  domino  be  not  made  before  the  ^^^wing  is  ended,  and  i. 
player  cannot  play  in  his  turn,  he  must  pass  and  await  bis  next 
tarn  to  play,  but  he  must  play  if  he  can ;  the  failure  to  do  ao 
dQmTea  him  of  any  caunt  he  may  make  with  that  hand. 

In  playing,  a  Doublet  counts  only  as  a  single  piece;  fo's 
instance,  Double-Six  is  a  Six,  and  can  only  be  played  on  an  Ace^ 
spot,  or  on  Double- Ace;  but  if  lett  in  hand  after  domino  iz 
called,  it  counts  twelve  points  to  the  winner. 

If  the  game  be  blocked,  and  neither  playr-r  can  make  dom- 
ino, then  the  one  whose  hand  contains  the  least  number  of  spots 
wins,  but  his  own  hand  does  not  count  to  his  score. 

The  Blanks  are  yery  valuable  at  this- game — the  Double- 
Blank  being  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Matadors.  As  it  ir. 
impossible  to  make  a  Seven  against  a  Blank,  so  that  if  yon  liolc 
Blanks  you  may  easily  block  the  game  and  count. 

When  you  have  the  worst  of  the  game,  and  indeed,  at  other 
times  as  well,  guard  against  your  adversary's  Blanks,  and  prevent 
him  from  making  them ;  which  you  may  do  b/  plajring  only 
those  dommos  which  fit  with  thj  Blanks  already  down. 

Never  play  a  Blank  at  the  lead  unless  you  have  a  Matador  or 
a  corresponding  Blank. 

Keep  back  your  Double- Blank  till  your  opponent  makes  it 
Blanks  an  ;  you  can  then  force  him  to  play  a  Matador,  or  compel 
him  to  dra;.-  dU  he  obtains  one.      It  is  bettfc   '^o  have  a  mixed 

TIDDLE-A-"'?;iNK. 
^118  is  a  very  amusing  game,  and  suitable  for  a  i"Ji_na  part^-v 
If  six  or  more  play,  ea  :h  takes  three  dominos.    The  DoubiC' 
fib  is  then  called  for,  and  the  person  holding  it  leads  with  it 
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If  it  is  aot  OHt  the  next  highest  double  is  called  forth,  and  so 

•f  n  downwards  until  a  start  is  made. 

In  this  game,  he  who  plays  a  Double,  eituer  at  the  lead  or  at 
any  other  part  of  the  game,  is  entitled  to  play  again  if  he  caa^ 
thus  obtaining  two  turns  instead  of  one.  The  game  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  ordinary  way,  and  he  who  plays  out  first  cries 
'nddle-a-wink,  having  won.  In  the  event  of  the  gam*  being 
blocked,  he  who  holds  the  lowest  number  of  pips  wins. 
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DICE. 

0ICE  are  small  cnbes  of  ivory  or  bone,  marked  on  each  of 
their  sides  by  spots,  representing  one,  two,  etc.,  up  to  six— 
and  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  corresponding  spots 
00  dominoes.  The  snm  of  the  spots  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  die  is  always  seven.  Thus  Six,  Five,  and  Four  are  opposite 
Ace,  Two,  and  Three  respectively. 

A  Dice-box  is  a  cylindrical  case,  generally  about  four  inches 
high,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  open  at 
the  top,  and  usually  grooved  inside,  to  insure  the  thorough 
diaking  of  the  Dice.  In  all  Dice  games,  unless  any  different 
arrangements  be  previously  made,  the  highest  throw  yrios. 
Dice  games  are  generally  played  with  three  Dice.  Vin^t-un, 
however,  requires  one  Dice  only ;  and  Draw-Poker  is  played 
■with  five  Dice,  there  being  five  cards  in  a  hand  in  the  card 
game  of  the  same  name.  Backgammon,  although  played 
with  the  aid  of  two  Dice,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  Dio* 
game.    The  most  simple  game  is  that  of 

THEOWING  DICE. 

Each'  player  throws  the  three  Dice,  three  times,  and  the 
■nm  of  the  spots,  which  are  uppermost  at  each  throw,  are 
added  together  and  placed  to  the  score  of  that  player.  Tie» 
throw  over  again,  if  it  be  necessary  to  establish  any  result 

For  instance:  A  is  throwing  Dice;  at  the  first  throw  he 
makes  Ace,  Four  and  Six,  which  added  together  count  eleven. 
His  second  throw  is  Five,  Two  and  Three,  together  ten. 
Third  throw  two  Fives  and  a  Four,  making  fourteen — the 
earn  of  eleven,  ten  and  fourteen,  which  is  thirty-five,  is 
counted  to  his  score.  And  so  with  any  number  of  players— 
the  one  who  scores  the  highest  winning  the  game. 

When  articles  are  Raffled,  i.  «.,  put  up  at  lottery,  the  fatUTt, 
poesession  of  them  being  decided  by  the  use  of  Dice,  the 
method  usually  adopted  is  that  of  Throwing  Dice,  and  nol 
Baffles,  as  the  term  used  would  seem  to  imply. 
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BAFFLEa 

Three  IMoe  are  used,  which  are  thrown  hj  each  ftlajm 
tmtil  he  sacceedi  in  throwing  two  alike ;  the  first  throw  made 
containing  a  pair,  counts  the  number  of  spots  to  the  throwei'* 
•core.  Triplets,  or  three  alike,  take  precedence  of  pairs,  so 
that  three  Aces  (the  lowest  triplet)  will  beat  two  Sixes  and 
a  Five. 

This  is  sometimes,  bj  previous  arrangement,  played  dil» 
Cerentlj,  triplets  counting  onlj  as  pairs — thus  three  Fives 
would  be  reckoned  as  fifteen  points,  and  would  be  bestea  hf 
two  Fives  and  a  Six. 

DRAW  POKER. 

Il  plajed  with  five  Dice ;  each  plajer  having  one  thtOw,  wMk 
the  privil^e  of  a  second  throw  if  he  desire  it.  In  the  first 
throw  all  the  five  Dice  must  be  thrown — the  plajer  can  leave 
all,  or  as  manj  as  he  pleases,  on  the  table,  then  gather  op 
such  as  do  not  satisfy  him,  and  throw  them  again,  it  beii^ 
understood  that  a  player  can  throw  twice  if  he  pleases,  but  is 
not  obliged  to  throw  more  than  once  if  he  be  content  with  th* 
result  of  the  first  throw. 

The  throws  rank  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  card  game^ 
beginning  with  the  lowest ;  one  pair,  two  pairs,  triplets,  a  full 
hand,  four  of  the  same.  The  highest  throw  is  five  alike^ 
Tanking  in  the  order  of  their  denomination,  from  six  down  to 
one ;  so  that  five  Sixes  make  an  invincible  hand ;  this,  of 
cx)urse,  can  only  occur  in  the  Dice  game,  while  a  flush  oocom 
only  in  the  card  game. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Six  is  the  highest  and  Acette 
lowest,  the  intermediate  numbers  ranking  accordingly. 

Suppose  A  is  throwing  at  Draw  Poker,  and  the  first  thnyir 
consist  of  5,  3,  6, 2  and  5.  He  will  naturally  leave  the  two 
5's  on  the  table,  and  throw  again  with  the  three  remaining 
Dice — if  this  second  throw  is  a  lucky  one,  he  may  throw  s 
«  pair  of  Two's  and  a  Five — this  will  give  him  a  foil  hauM 
of  Fives. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

This  is  played  with  three  Dice,  and  three  throws,  as  fol- 
tows:  the  first  throw  is  with  three  Dice;  the  highest  one  is 
left  on  the  table,  and  the  other  two  taken  up  and  thrown 
again  ;  the  higher  one  is  left,  and  the  lower  one  is  taken  up 
and  thrown  again.  The  spots  on  the  two  left  on  the  table  are 
added  together,  and  the  sum  multiplied  bj  the  spots  on  the 
third,  or  last  die  thrown ;  and  this  total  placed  to  the  score  of 
the  thrower. 

Thus,  we  will  suppose  the  player  to  throw  as'foIIowB : 

Fint  throw,  say  Three,  Two,  alid  Five ;  the  Five  will  be  left 
on  the  table,  and  the  Three  and  Two  returned 
into  the  Dice-box  for  the 

Seoond  throw,  say  Four  and  Six ;  the  Six  will  remain  on  the 
table,  and  the  Four  replaced  in  the  Dice-box. 

l%ird  throw,  say  Three ; 

This  will  count  33 ;  thus,  the  sum  of  Plve  and  Six,  the  IMoe 
xemaining  on  the  table  after  the  first  and  second  throws,  is 
eleven ;  this  sum  multiplied  by  three,  the  result  of  th*  thizd 
throw,  makes  SS. 

BOUND  THE  gPOT- 

This  is  played  with  three  Dice,  which  Jam  thrown  three 
times — the  sum  of  the  spot  being  thus  reckoned — those  spots 
only  count  which  lay  around  a  central  spot,  viz.,  the  Three 
and  Five — the  Three  spot  coimting  for  two,  and  the  Five  spot 
for  Four — thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Six,  Four,  Two,  and  Aoe 
do  not  count  at  all ;  and  therefore  a  player  may  throw  thrM 
times  and  count  nothing. 

GOING  TO  BOSTON. 
!niiB  is  also  played  with  three  Dice,  which  are  thrown  pre» 
cisely  as  in  Multiplication.  The  dififerenoe  is  in  the  counting: 
the  result  of  the  last  throw  being  added  to,  instead  of  serving 
for  a  multiplier  of^  the  sum  of  the  two  remaining  on  the  table. 
TboB,  making  use  of  the  examole  of  the  last  eamOi  the  Uirowcr 
ivoold  coant  1^  the  sam  of  6,  (S,  and  di 
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HELP  YOUB  NEIGHBOR. 

This  amusing  game  is  played  with  three  Dice,  and  maf  b# 
plajed  by  six  persons  as  follows : 

The  players  throw  in  regular  rotation.  The  first  player,  or 
number  one,  throws  2,  4,  6,  and  as  he  has  not  thrown  onOf 
the  number  corresponding  to  his  own,  he  scores  noi^uing ;  bat 
6  being  the  highest  number  thrown,  number  six  scores  6 
points. 

The  second  player  now  throws,  and  he  throws  2,  3,  5 ;  he 
therefore  counts  two,  and  helps  his  neighbor  five  to  5  points. 

The  third  player  throws,  and  he  throws  Fours,  so  he  gets 
nothing,  while  his  neighbor  number  four,  scores  4  points ;  the 
raffles  counting  4  instead  of  12. 

ITumber  four  now  plays,  and  throws  1, 3, 3,  making  nothing 
for  himself,  but  3  for  number  three,  or  the  third  player. 

Number  five  being  the  next  player,  throws  three  Fives^' 
vhich  count  him  5  points. 

I     Number  six  throws  turee  Aces,  which  counts  him  nothlng^^ 
but  enables  number  one  to  score  1  point. 

In  this  way  the  game  proceeds  until  some  one  of  the  players' 
wins  the  game,  by  making  the  number  of  points  previouslyj 
•greed  upon.  When  the  game  is  played  for  a  pool  made  up 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  players,  the  first  man  oat, 
^wioa  I  but  if  for  refreshments,  the  last  player  out  loses.  ^ 

SWEAT  OR  CHUCKER  LUCK 

This  game  is  extensively  played  on  our  Western  riverS)  npoal 
race-fields,  and  at  all  large  gatherings  of  men.  The  peroent>| 
age  of  the  game,  when  fairly  played,  is  very  strong,  but  the 
low  gamblers  who  generally  play  it,  add  to  its  strength  bf 
akiUful  cheating.  It  is  played  with  Dice  upon  a  cloth 
beredthus: 


2      8       4      6      6 
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The  money  bet  is  d^x)6ited  npon  these  numbers,  according 
to  the  choice  or  fancy  of  the  player.  The  bets  being  made^ 
the  "dicer"  puts  three  Dice  into  a  cup,  shakes  them  up,  and 
throws  them  upon  the  table ;  the  numbers  thrown  win  for  the 
player,  while  the  bank  takes  all  the  money  not  upon  the  fcx^ 
tunate  numbers. 

For  example :  if  a  bet  be  placed  upon  the  6,  and  one  Six  is 
thrown,  the  amount  bet  is  paid — if  two  Sixes  have  beea 
thrown,  the  bet  is  paid  double,  and  triple  if  three  Sixes  hare 
been  thrown. 

This  constitutes  the  well-known  game  of  "  Saeal,"  over 
vhich  many  an  v  Mucky  pi  iyer  has  sweat  "  more  than  the  law 
ftllows." 

VINGT-UN 

Ib  played  with  a  single  die,  each  player  throwing  it  as  many 
times  as  is  necessary  to  get  the  sum  of  the  spots  equal  to  or 
as  near  as  possible,  but  not  over,  twenty-one.  Throwing^ 
twenty-twQ  or  more  burtU  the  player,  depriving  him  of  furtlisr 
participation  in  the  game  for  that  round.  The  thrower  of 
twenty-one,  or  failing  that,  the  nearest  to  it  wins  the  game; 
but  where  a  forfeit  is  played  for,  the'player  who  fails  the  most 
in  approaching  to  twenty-one,  loses  the  game.  We  will  sup- 
pose B  playing  at  Vingt-un,  and  throws  as  follows,  viz. :  Six^ 
Four,  Ace  and  Five ;  he  has  now  sixteen,  and  should  his  next 
three  throws  be  a  Five,  he  will  be  just  twenty-one,  but  if  his 
Sast  throw,  instead  of  Five,  had  been  Six,  it  would  have  i 
bim,  as  he  would  be  twenty-two. 


SHUFFLE-BOARD. 


Tms  is  an  old  Scotch  game,  and  has  also  beoi  long  in  on 
in  some  parts  of  (Germany,  but  it  is  only  occasiixialjy  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  gam* 
of  boifBls,  only  that  instead  of  balb^  flat  weights,  are  slid  dowa 
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ft  board  previonsl j  sprinkled  with  fine,  dry  mikL  The  lone 
ihould  be  thirty  feet  long,  and  tweptj  inches  wide,  adjusted 
to  a  perfect  level,  and  constructed  of  a  material  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  warping.  All  round  the  outer  edge£  of  tiM 
board  there  is  a  gutter  similar  to,  and  serving  the  same  pu»> 
pose,  as  the  gutter  of  a  Ten-Pin  allej.  Five  inches  f^om  eudi 
end  a  line  is  drawn  across  and  parallel  with  the  ends  of  the 
board.  The  weights,  or  "  pieces,"  are  eight  in  number,  divided 
into  two  sets  of  four  each,  the  piec^  of  each  set  having  a. 
distinctive  mark;  thej  are  flat,  and  should  weigh  aboat  » 
pound  each. 

The  game  is  pla^  bj  four  p^^joa,  two  on  each  side— eadk 
plajer  having  two  ''  pieces."  One  of  each  side  being  at  each 
«id  of  the  board.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  score  twentj» 
fme  points,  which  are  made  as  follows :  eac)»f  iece  which  lajs 
over,  or  inside  of,  the  line,  at  the  end  of  a  round  is  said  to  b* 
"in,"  and  scores  two  points  for  the  partj  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Each  piece  parti  j  projecting  over  the  end  of  the  bou<d  at 
«fae  end  of  a  round,  scores  three  points. 

When,  at  the  end  of  a  round,  no  piece  is  "  in,"  then  thii 
piece  which  lays  nearest  to  the  line  counts  one  point 

A  piece  lying  exactly  on  the  line  is  ccmeidered  "in." 

Pieces  score  only  as  they  remain  at  the  end  of  each  roondL 

Supposing  A  and  B  are  playing  at  shuffle-board  against  O 
and  D ;  then  A  and  C  will  occupy  one  end  of  the  board,  and 
B  and  D  the  other  end.  A  commences  and  " shuffles  "  one  ai 
his  pieces,  endeavoring  to  get  it  "  in ;"  C  follows  with  one  of 
his,  and  tries  either  to  shuffle  his  owa  "in"  or  drive  A's  oflT 
the  board.  A  then  shuffles  his  remaining  pieces,  and  is  f<^ 
lowed  by  C,  and  the  result  is  scored  to  either  party,  as  tb* 
case  may  be. 

B  and  D  next  play  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  other  e&u. 
There  are  always,  therefore,  at  each  end  of  the  board,  one  of 
each  party  to  note  his  partner's  and  opponent's  play,  and  tbt$ 
ftfij  or  '^^  that  first  scores  gani^  wins. 
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The  Rubber. 
The  Bubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.    If  the  first  two  gam«« 
be  won  by  the  same  players,  the  third  game  is  not  played. 

Scoring. 

A  game  consists  of  thirty  points  obtained  by  tricks  alone, 
exclusive  of  any  points  counted  for  Honors,  Chicane,  or  Slam. 
Every  hand  is  played  out,  and  any  points  in  excess  of  the 
thirty  points  necessary  for  the  game  are  counted. 

Each  trick  above  six  counts  two  points  when  spades  are 
trumps,  four  points  when  clubs  are  trumps,  six  points  when 
diamonds  are  trumps,  eight  points  when  hearts  are  trumps,  and 
twelve  points  when  there  are  no  trumps. 

Honors  consist  of  ace,  king,  queen,  jack,  and  ten  of  the 
trump  suit.  "When  there  are  no  trumps  they  consist  of  th» 
four  aces. 

Honors  in  trumps  are  thus  reckoned^ 
If  a  player  and  his  partner  jointly  hold — 

I.     The  five  honors  of  the  trump  suit,  they  score  for  honors 
five  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick. 
n.    Any   four   honors   of   the  trump    suit,   they   score   for 

honors  four  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick. 

DX    Any  four  three  honors  ni  the  trump  suit,  they  score  for 
honors  twice  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick. 
If  a  player  in  his  own  hand  holds — 

L     The  five  hoaors  of  the  trump  suit,  he  and  his  partner 
score  for  honors  ten  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit 
trick. 
IL    Any   four   honors   of  the   trump    suit^   they   score    for 
honors  eight  times  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick. 
In  this  last  case,  if  the  player 's  partner  holds  the  fifth 
honor,  they  also  scare  for  honors  the  single  value  of 
the  trump  suit  trick. 
The  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick  referred  to  in  this  law  is 
itg  original  value — e.  g.,  two  points  in  spades  and  six  points 
in  diamonds;  and  the  val»e  of  honors  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
any  doubling  or  re-doubling  that  may  take  place. 

Honors,  when  there  are  no  trumps,  are  thus  reckoned: 
If  a  player  and  his  partner  jointly  hold — 

I.     The  four  aces,  they  score  for  honors  forty  points. 
n.     Any  three  aces,  they  score  for  honors  thirty  points. 
If  a  player  in  his  own  hand  holds — 

The  four  aces,  he  and  his  partner  score  for  honors  one  hun- 
dred  points. 

397 
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Chicane  is  thus  reckoned: 

If  a  player  holds  no  trump,  he  and  his  partner  score  for 
Chicane  twice  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick.  The 
value  of  Chicane  is  in  no  way  affected  by  any  doubling 
or  re-doubling  that  may  take  place. 

Slam  is  thus  reckoned: 
If  a  player  and  his  partner  make,  independently  of  any  tricks 

taken  for  the  revoke  penalty — 
I.     All  thirteen  tricks,   they  score  for  Grand  Slam   forty 
points. 

II.     Twelve  tricks,  they  score  for  Little  Slam  twenty  points. 

Honors,  Chicane,  and  Slam  are  reckoned  in  the  score  at  the 
end  of  the  rubber. 

At  the  end  of  the  rubber,  the  total  scores  for  tricks,,  honors, 
Chicane,  and  Slam  obtained  by  each  player  and  his  partner 
are  added  up,  one  hundred  points  are  added  to  the  score  of 
the  winners  of  the  rubber,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
scores  is  the  number  of  points  won,  or  lost,  by  the  winners  of 
the  rubber. 

If  an  erroneous  score  affecting  tricks  be  proved,  such  mis- 
take may  be  corrected  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  game  in 
which  it  occurred,  and  such  game  is  not  concluded  until  the 
last  card  of  the  following  deal  has  been  dealt,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  last  game  of  the  rubber,  until  the  score  has  been  made 
up  and  agreed. 

If  an  erroneous  score  affecting  honors.  Chicane,  or  Slam 
be  pioved,  such  mistake  may  be  corrected  at  any  time  before 
the  score  of  the  rubber  has  been  made  up  and  agreed. 

CiUting. 
The  ace  is  the  lowest  card. 

In  all  cases,  every  player  must  cut  from  the  same  pack. 
Should  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he  must  cut 
again. 

Formation  of  Table. 

If  there  are  more  than  four  candidates,  the  players  are 
selected  by  cutting,  those  first  in  the  room  having  the  prefer- 
ence. The  four  who  cut  the  lowest  cards  play  first,  and  again 
cut  to  decide  on  partners;  the  two  lowest  play  against  the  two 
highest;  the  lowest  is  the  dealer,  who  has  choice  of  cards  and 
teats,  and,  having  once  made  his  selection,  must  abide  by  it. 

When  there  are  more  than  six  candidates,  those  who  cut  the 
two  next  lowest  cards  belong  to  the  table,  which  is  complete 
with  six  players;  on  the  retirement  of  one  of  those  six  players, 
the  candidate  who  cut  the  next  lowest  card  has  a  prior  right  t« 
anj  after-comer  to  enter  the  table. 
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Two  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value,  unless  such  cards 
-BiTe  the  two  highest,  cut  again;  should  they  be  the  two  lowest, 
a  fresh  cut  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of  those  two  deals. 

Three  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value  cut  again;  should 
the  fourth  (or  remaining)  card  be  the  highest,  the  two  lowest 
of  the  new  cut  are  partners,  the  lower  of  those  two  the  dealer; 
should  the  fourth  card  be  the  lowest,  the  two  highest  are  part- 
ners, the  original  lowest  the  dealer. 

Cutting  Out. 

At  the  end  of  a  rubber,  should  admission  be  claimed  by  any 
one,  or  by  two  candidates,  he  who  has,  or  they  who  have,  played 
a  greater  number  of  consecutive  rubbers  than  the  others  is,  or 
are,  out ;  but  when  all  have  played  the  same  number,  they  must 
cut  to  decide  upon  the  out-goers;  the  highest  are  out. 

Entry  and  Be-Entry. 

A  candidate,  whether  he  has  played  or  not,  can  join  a  table 
which  is  not  complete  by  declaring  in  at  any  time  prior  to  any 
of  the  players  having  cut  a  card,  either  for  the  purpose  of  cem- 
mencing  a  fresh  rubber  or  of  cutting  out. 

In  the  formation  of  fresh  tables,  those  candidates  who  have 
neither  belonged  to  nor  played  at  any  other  table  have  the 
prior  right  of  entry;  the  others  decide  their  right  of  admission 
by  cutting. 

Any  one  quitting  a  table  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  rubber, 
may,  with  consent  of  the  other  three  players,  appoint  a  sub- 
stitute in  his  absence  during  that  rubber. 

A  player  joining  one  table,  whilst  belonging  to  another,  loses 
his  right  of  re-entry  iwto  the  latter,  and  takes  his  chance  <»f 
cutting  in,  as  if  he  were  a  fresh  candidate. 

If  any  one  break  up  a  table,  the  remaining  players  have  the 
prior  right  to  him  of  entry  into  any  other;  and  should  there 
not  be  sufiRcient  vacancies  a*  such  other  table  to  admit  all  those 
candidates,  they  settle  their  precedence  by  cutting. 

Dealing. 

The  pack  must  neither  be  shuffled  below  the  table  nor  so  that 
the  face  of  any  card  be  seen. 

The  pack  must  not  be  shufifted  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

A  pack,  having  been  played  with,  must  neither  be  shufltted  by 
dealing  it  into  packets,  nor  across  the  table. 

Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle  once  only  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  Law  33)  prior  to  a  deal,  after  a  false  cut,  or  when  a 
new  deal  has  occurred. 

The  dealer's  partner  must  collect  the  cards  for  the  ensuing 
deal,  and  has  the  first  right  to  shuffle  that  pack. 
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Each  player,  after  Bhuffling,  must  place  the  cards,  properly 
collected  and  face  downwards,  to  the  left  of  the  player  abont 
to  deal. 

The  dealer  has  always  the  right  to  shufSe  last;  but  should  a 
card  or  cards  be  seem  during  his  shuffling,  or  whilst  giving  the 
pack  to  cut,  he  may  be  compelled  to  re-shuffle. 

The  Deal. 

Each  player  deals  in  his  turn;  the  order  of  dealing  goes  to 
the  left. 

The  player  on  the  dealer 's  right  cuts  the  pack,  and,  in  divid- 
ing it,  must  not  leave  fewer  than  four  cards  in  either  packet ;  if 
in  cutting,  or  in  replacing  one  of  the  two  packets  on  the  other, 
a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  Uiere  be  any  confusion  of  the  cards,  or 
a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  place  in  which  the  pack  was  divided, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

When  a  player,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut,  has  once  separated 
the  pack,  he  cannot  alter  his  intention;  he  can  neither  re-shuffle 
nor  re-cut  the  cards. 

When  the  pack  is  cut,  should  the  dealer  shuffle  the  cards,  the 
pack  must  be  cut  again. 

The  fifty-two  cards  shall  be  deaK  face  downwards.  The  deal 
is  not  completed  until  the  last  card  has  been  dealt  face  down* 
wards.  There  is  no  misdeai. 

A  New  DedL 

There  must  be  a  new  deal — 

I.     If,  during  a  deal,  or  during  the  play  of  a  fend,  the 
pack  be  proved  to  be  incorrect  or  imperfect. 
II.     If  any  card  be  faced  in  the  pack, 
in.     Unless  the  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets,  one  at  a 
time  and  in  regular  rotation,  beginning  at  the  player 
to  the  dealer's  left. 
IV.     Should  the  last  card  not  come  in  its  regular  order  to 
the  dealer. 
V.     Should  a  player  have  more  than  thirteen  cards,  and 
any  one  or  more  of  the  others  less  than  thirteen 
cards. 
VI.     Should  the  dealer  deal  two  cards  at  once,  or  two  cards 
to  the  same  hand,  and  then  deal  a  third;   but  if, 
prior  to  dealing  that  card,  the  dealer  can,  by  altor- 
ing  the  position  of  one  card  only,  rectify  such  error, 
_^  he  may  do  so. 

Vii.  Should  the  dealer  omit  to  have  the  pack  cut  to  him, 
and  the  apdversaries  discover  the  error  prior  to  the 
last  card  being  dealt,  and  before  looking  at  theil 
cards;  but  not  after  having  done  so. 

/ 
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If,  whilst  dealing,  a  card  be  exposed  by  either  of  the  deaier  's 
adversaries,  the  dealer  or  his  partner  may  claim  a  new  deal. 
A  card  similariy  exposed  by  the  dealer  or  his  partner  gives  the 
same  claim  to  each  adversary.  The  claim  may  not  be  made  by 
a  player  Tvho  has  looked  at  any  of  his  cards.  If  a  new  deal 
does  not  take  place,  the  exposed  card  cannot  be  called. 

If,  in  dealing,  one  of  the  last  cards  be  exposed,  and  the 
dealer  completes  the  deal  before  there  is  reasonable  time  to 
flecide  as  to  a  fresh  deal,  the  privilege  is  not  thereby  lost. 

If  the  dealer,  before  he  has  dealt  fifty-one  cards,  look  at  any 
card,  his  adversaries  have  a  right  to  see  it,  and  may  exact  a 
new  deal. 

Should  three  players  have  their  right  number  of  cards — the 
fourth  have  less  than  thirteen,  and  not  discover  such  deficiency 
until  he  has  played  any  of  his  cards,  the  deal  stands  good; 
should  he  have  played,  he  is  as  answerable  for  any  revoke  he 
may  have  made  as  if  the  missing  card,  or  cards,  had  been  in  his 
hand;  he  may  search  the  other  pack  for  it,  or  them. 

If  a  pack,  during  or  after  a  rubber,  be  proved  incorrect  or 
imperfect,  such  proof  does  not  alter  any  past  score,  game,  or 
rubber;  that  hand  in  which  the  imperfection  was  detected  is 
nuU  and  void;  the  dealer  deals  again.    * 

Any  one  dealing  out  of  turn,  or  with  the  adversary's  cards, 
may  be  stopped  before  the  last  card  is  dealt,  otherwise  the 
deal  stands  good,  and  the  game  must  proceed  as  if  no  mistake 
tad  been  made. 

A  player  can  neither  shuffle,  cut,  nor  deal  for  his  partner 
without  the  permission  of  his  opponents. 

Declaring  Trumps. 

The  dealer,  having  examined  his  hand,  has  the  option  of 
declaring  what  suit  shall  be  trumps,  or  whether  the  hand  shall 
be  played  without  trumps.  If  he  exercise  that  option,  he  shall 
do  so  by  naming  the  suit,  or  by  saying  ' '  No  trumps. ' ' 

If  the  dealer  does  not  wish  to  exercise  his  option,  he  may 
pass  it  to  his  partner  by  saying  "I  bridge  it,  partner,"  and 
his  partner  must  thereupon  make  the  necessary  declaration,  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  preceding  law. 

If  the  dealer's  partner  make  the  trump  declaration  without 
receiving  permission  from  the  dealer,  their  opponents  may 
demand: 

I.     That  the  declaration  so  made  shall  stand. 

II.     That  there  shall  he  a  new  deal. 
But  if  any  declaration  as  to  doubling  or  not  doubling  shall 
have  been  made,  or  if  a  new  deal  is  not  claimed,  the  declaration 
wrongly  made  shall  stand.    The  eldest  hand  is  the  player  on  the 
left  of  the  dealer. 
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If  the  dealer's  partner  pass  the  declaration  to  the  dealer,  tJ^e 
eldest  hand  may  demand: 

I.     That  there  shall  be  a  new  deal. 

II.     That  the  dealer '«  partner  shall  himself  make  the  declara- 
tion. 

If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  makes  the  declaration, 
the  dealer  may,  after  looking  at  his  hand,  either  claim  a  fresh 
deal  or  proceed  as  if  no  such  declaration  had  been  made. 

A  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered,  save  as  proTtded 
above. 

Doubling  and   'Re-Doubling. 

The  effect  of  doubling  and  re-doubling,  and  so  on,  is  that 
the  value  of  each  trick  above  six  is  doubled,  quadrupled,  and 
BO  on. 

After  the  trump  declaration  has  been  made  by  the  dealer  ta 
his  partner,  their  adversaries  have  the  right  to  double.  Th« 
eldest  hand  has  the  first  right.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  double, 
he  shall  say  to  his  partner  "May  I  lead?''  His  partner  shall 
answer  "Yes,"  or  "I  double." 

If  either  of  their  adversaries  elect  to  double,  the  dealer  and 
his  partner  have  the  right  to  re-double.  The  player  who  has 
declared  the  trump  shall  have  the  first  right.  Re  may  say, 
"I  re-double"  or  "Satisfied."  Should  he  say  the  latter,  his 
partner  may  re-double. 

If  the  dealer  or  his  partner  elect  to  re-double,  their  adver- 
saries shall  have  the  right  to  again  double.  The  original 
doubler  has  the  first  right. 

If  the  right-hand  adversary  of  the  dealer  double  before  his 
partner  has  asked  "May  I  lead?"  the  declarer  of  the  trump 
shall  have  the  right  to  say  whether  or  not  the  double  shall 
stand.  If  he  decide  tJiat  the  double  shall  stand,  the  process 
of  re-doubling  may  continue  as  described  in  Laws  55,  56,  58. 

The  process  of  re-doubling  may  be  continued  until  the  limit 
of  100  points  is  reached — the  first  right  to  continue  the  re- 
doubling on  behalf  of  a  partnership  belonging  to  that  player 
who  has  last  re-doubled.  Should  he,  however,  express  hiniself 
satisfied,  the  right  to  continue  the  re-doubling  passes  to  his 
partner.  Should  any  player  re-double  out  of  turn,  the  adver- 
sary who  last  doubled  shall  decide  whether  or  not  such  double 
shall  stand.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  re-double  shall  stand,  the 
process  of  re-doubling  may  continue  as  described  in  this  and 
foregoing  laws  {55  and  56).  If  any  double  or  re-double  out  of 
turn  be  not  accepted  there  shall  be  no  further  doubling  in  that 
hand.  Any  consultation  between  partners  as  to  doubling  or 
re-doubling  will  entitle  the  maker  of  the  trump  or  the  eldest 
hand,  without  consultation,  to  a  new  deal. 
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If  the  eldest  hand  lead  before  the  doubling  be  completed, 
his  partner  may  re-double  only  with  the  consent  of  the  adver- 
sary who  last  doubled;  but  su^h  lead  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  either  adversary  to  double. 

When  the  question,  "May  I  lead?"  has  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  or  when  the  player  who  has  the  last  right  to 
continue  the  doubling  expresses  himself  satisfied,  the  play  shall 
begin. 

S  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered. 

Dummy. 

As  soon  as  a  card  is  led,  whether  in  or  out  of  turn,  the 
dealer's  partner  shall  place  his  card  face  upwards  on  the  table, 
and  the  duty  of  playing  the  cards  from  that  hand,  which  is 
called  Dummy,  and  of  claiming  and  enforcing  any  penalties 
arising  during  the  hand,  shall  devolve  upon  the  dealer,  unas- 
sisted by  his  partner. 

After  exposing  Dummy,  the  dealer's  partner  has  no  part 
whatever  in  the  game,  except  that  he  has  the  right  to  aslc  the 
dealer  if  he  has  none  of  the  suit  tji  which  he  may  have 
renounced.  If  he  call  attention  to  any  other  incident  in  the 
play  of  the  hand,  in  respect  of  which  any  penalty  might  be 
exacted,  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  shall  deprive  the  dealer 
of  the  right  of  exacting  such  penalty  against  his  adversaries. 

If  the  dealer's  partner,  by  touching  a  card,  or  otherwise, 
suggest  the  play  of  a  card  from  Dummy,  either  of  the  adver- 
saries may,  but  without  consulting  with  his  partner,  call  upon 
the  dealer  to  play  or  not  to  play  the  card  suggested. 

When  the  dealer  d^-aws  a  card,  either  from  his  own  hand  or 
from  Dummy,  such  card  is  not  considered  as  played  until 
actually  quitted. 

A  card  once  played,  or  named  by  the  dealer  as  to  be  played 
from  his  own  hand  or  from  Dummy,  cannot  be  taken  back, 
except  to  save  a  revoke. 

The  dealer's  partner  may  not  look  over  his  adversaries* 
hands,  nor  leave  his  seat  for  the  purpose  of  watching  his  part- 
ner's  play. 

Dummy  is  not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  a  revoke,  as  bis 
adversaries  see  his  cards.  Should  he  revoke,  and  the  error  not 
be  discovered  until  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  the  trick 
stands  good. 

Dummy  being  blind  and  deaf,  his  partner  is  not  liable  tc 
any  penalty  for  an  error  whence  he  can  gain  no  advantage. 
Thus,  he  may  expose  some,  or  all  of  his  cards,  without  incurring 
any  penalty. 
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Exposed  Cards. 

'  If  after  th«  deal  has  been  completed,  and  before  the  trump 
declaration  has  been  made,  either  the  dealer  or  his  partner 
expose  a  card  from  his  hand,  the  eldest  hajid  maj  claim  a  new 
deal. 

If  after  the  deal  has  been  completed,  and  before  a  card  is 
led,  aify  player  shall  expose  a  card,  his  partner  shall  forfeit  any 
right  to  double  or  re-double  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled  to  exercise ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  card  being  so  exposed 
by  the  leader's  partner,  the  dealer  may,  instead  of  calling  the 
card,  require  the  leader  not  to  lead  the  suit  of  the  exposed  card. 

Cards  Liable  to  Be  Coiled, 

AD  cards  exposed  by  the  dealer's  adversaries  are  liable  to  be 
called,  and  must  be  left  face  upwards  on  the  table;  but  a  card 
is  not  an  exposed  card  when  dropped  on  the  floor,  or  elsewhere 
below  the  table. 

The  following  are  exposed  cards: 
I.    Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

n.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upwards,  or  in  any  way 
exposed  on  or  above  the  table,  even  though  snatched  up 
BO  quickly  that  no  one  can  name  it. 

If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  play  to  an  imperfect 
trick  the  best  card  on  the  table,  or  lead  one  which  is  a  wirning 
card  as  against  the  dealer  and  his  partner,  and  then  lead  agnin, 
without  waiting  for  his  partner  to  play,  or  play  se-eral  such 
winning  cards,  one  after  the  other,  without  waiting  for  his  part- 
ner to  play,  the  latter  may  be  called  on  to  win,  if  he  can,  the 
first  or  any  other  of  those  tricks,  and  the  other  cards  thus 
improperly  played  are  exposed  cards. 

Should  the  dealer  iridicate  that  all  or  any  of  the  remaining 
tricks  are  his,  he  may  he  required  to  place  his  cards  face 
upwards  on  the  table;  but  they  are  not  liable  to  be  called. 

If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  throws  his  cards  on  the 
table  face  upwards,  such  cards  are  exposed,  and  liable  to  be 
called  by  the  dealer. 

If  all  the  players  throw  their  cards  on  the  table  f ac6  upwards, 
the  hands  are  abandoned,  and  the  score  must  be  left  as  claimed 
and  admitted.  The  hands  may  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  revoke,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

A  card  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  hand  of  either  of  the 
dealer's  adversaries,  so  as  to  be  named,  is  liable  to  be  called; 
but  should  the  dealer  name  a  wrong  card,  he  is  liable  to  have  a 
suit  called  when  first  he  or  his  partner  have  the  lead. 

If  a  player,  who  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the 
highest  or  lowest  of  a  suit  called,  or  to  win  or  not  to  win  a  trick. 
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fail  to  play  as  desired,  though  able  to  do  so,  or  if  when  called 
on  to  lead  one  suit,  lead  another,  having  in  his  hand  one  or  more 
cards  of  that  suit  demanded,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  revoke. 

If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  lead  out  of  turn,  tKe 
dealer  may  call  a  suit  from  him  or  his  partner  when  it  is  next 
the  turn  of  either  of  them  to  lead,  or  may  call  the  card  erro- 
neously led. 

If  the  dealer  lead  out  of  turn  either  from  his  own  hand  or 
from  Dummy,  he  incurs  no  penalty;  but  he  may  not  rectify 
the  error  after  the  second  ha7id  has  played. 

If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn  and  the  other  three  have  fol- 
lowed him,  the  trick  is  complete,  and  the  error  cannot  be  recti- 
fied; but  if  only  the  second,  or  the  second  and  third,  have 
played  to  the  false  lead,  their  cards,  on  discovery  of  the  mis- 
take, are  taken  back;  and  there  is  no  penalty  against  any  one, 
excepting  the  original  offender,  ani  then  only  when  he  is  one  o± 
the  dealer's  adversaries. 

In  no  case  can  a  player  be  compelled  to  play  a  card  which 
would  oblige  him  to  revoke. 

The  call  of  a  card  may  be  repeated  until  such  card  has  been 
played. 

If  a  player  called  on  to  lead  a  suit  have  none  of  it,  the 
penalty  is  paid. 

Cards  Played  in  Error,  or  Not  Played  to  a  Trick. 

Should  the  third  hand  not  have  played,  and  the  fourth  play 
before  his  partner,  the  latter  (not  being  Dummy  or  his  part- 
ner) may  be  called  on  to  win,  or  not  to  win,  the  trick. 

If  any  one  (not  being  Dummy)  omit  playing  to  a  former 
trick,  and  such  error  be  not  discovered  until  he  haa  played  to 
the  next,  the  adversaries  may  claim  a  new  deal;  should  they 
decide  that  the  deal  stand  good,  or  should  Dummy  have  omitted 
to  play  to  a  former  trick,  and  such  error  be  not  discovered  till 
he  shall  have  played  to  the  next,  the  surplus  card  at  the  end 
of  the  hand  is  considered  to  have  been  played  to  the  imperfect 
trick,  but  does  not  constitute  a  revoke  therein. 

If  any  one  play  two  cards  to  the  same  trick,  or  mix  a  card 
with  a  trick  to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  and  the  mis- 
take be  not  discovered  until  the  hand  is  played  out,  he  (not 
being  Dummy)  is  answerable  for  all  consequent  revokes  he  may 
have  made.  If,  during  the  play  of  the  hand,  the  error  be 
detected,  the  tricks  may  be  counted  face  downwards,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  there  be  among  them  a  card  too  many; 
should  this  be  the  case  they  may  be  searched,  and  the  card 
restored;  the  player  (not  being  Dummy)  is,  however,  liable  for 
fcil  revokes  which  he  may  have  meanwhile  made. 
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The  E evoke 


Is  vrhen  a  player  (other  than  Dummy),  holding  one  or  mor% 
eards  of  the  suit  led,  plays  a  card  of  a  different  suit. 
The  penalty  for  a  revoke: 

I»  Is  at  the  option  of  the  adversaries,  who,  at  the  end  oi 
the  hand,  may,  after  consultation,  either  take  threa 
iricks  from  the  revoking  player  and  add  them  to  their 
own — or  deduct  the  value  of  three  tricks  from  his 
existing  score — or  add  the  value  of  three  tricks  to 
their  own  score; 
II.  Can  be  claimed  for  as  many  revokes  as  occur  during 
the  hand; 
III.     Is  applicable  only  to  the  score  of  the  pame  in  which 

it  occurs; 
rV.     Cannot  be  divided — i.  e.,  a  player  cannot  add  the  value 
of  one  or  two  tricks  to  his  own  score  and  deduct  the 
value  of  one  or  two  from  the  revoking  player. 
v.     In  whatever  way  the  penalty  may  be  enforced,  under 
no  circumstances  can  the  side  revoking  score  Game, 
Grand   Slam    or   Little   Slam,   that   hand.      Whatever 
their  previous  score  may  be,  the  side  revoking  cannot 
attain  a  higher  score  towards  the  game  than  twenty- 
eight. 
A  revoke  is  established,  if  the  trick  in  which  it  occur  be 
turned  and  quitted — t.   e.,  the  hand  removed  from  the  trick 
after  it  has  been  turned  face  downwards  on  the  table — or  if 
either  the  revoking  player  or  his  partner,  whether  in  his  right 
turn  or  otherwise,  lead  or  play  to  the  following  trick. 

A  player  may  ask  his  partner  whether  he  has  not  a  card  of 
the  suit  which  he  has  renounced;  should  the  question  be  asked 
before  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  subsequent  turning  and 
quitting  does  not  establish  the  revoke,  and  the  error  may  be 
corrected,  unless  the  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  or 
unless  the  revoking  player  or  his  partner  have  led  or  played 
to  the  following  trick.  V 

At  the  end  of  the  hand,  the  claimants  of  a  revoke  may  search 
all  the  tricks. 

If  a  player  discover  his  mistake  in  time  to  save  a  revoke, 
any  player  or  players  who  have  played  after  him  may  withdraw 
their  cards  and  substitute  others,  and  their  cards  withdrawn 
are  not  liable  to  be  called.  If  the  player  in  fault  be  one  of  the 
dealer's  adversaries,  the  dealer  may  call  the  card  thus  played 
in  error,  or  may  require  him  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  card 
to  that  trick  in  which  he  has  renounced. 

//  the  player  in  fault  he  the  dealer,  the  eldest  hand  man 
require  him  to  play  the  highest  or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  in 
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which  he  has  renounced,  provided  both  of  the  dealer's  adver- 
saries have  played  to  the  current  trick;  hut  this  penalty  can- 
not be  exacted  from  the  dealer  when  he  is  fourth  in  hand,  nor 
can  it  be  enforced  at  all  from  Dummy. 

If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  and  the  accused  player  or  his  partner 
mix  the  cards  before  they  have  been  sufficiently  examined  by 
the  adversaries,  the  revoke  is  established.  The  mixing  of  the 
cards  only  renders  the  proof  of  a  revoke  difficult,  but  does  not 
prevent  the  claim,  and  possible  establishment,  of  the  penalty. 

A  revoke  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  cards  have  been  cut 
for  the  following  deal. 

If  a  revoke  occur,  be  claimed  and  proved,  bets  on  the  odd 
trick,  or  on  amount  of  score,  must  be  decided  by  the  actual 
state  of  the  score  after  the  penalty  is  paid. 

Should  the  players  on  both  sides  subject  themselves  to  the 
penalty  of  one  or  more  revokes,  neither  can  win  the  game  by 
that  hand;  each  is  punished  at  the  discretion  of  his  adversary. 

Calling  for  New  Cards. 
Any  player  (on  paying  for  them)  before,  but  not  after,  the 
pack  be  cut  for  the  deal,  may  call  for  fi^sh  cards.     He  must 
call  for  two  new  packs,  of  which  the  dealer  takes  his  choice. 

General  Rules. 

Any  one  during  the  play  of  a  trick,  or  after  the  four  cards 
are  played,  and  before,  but  not  after,  they  are  touched  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  them  together,  may  demand  that  the 
cards  be  placed  before  their  respective  players. 

If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries,  prior  to  his  partner 
playing,  should  call  attention  to  the  trick — either  by  saying 
that  it  is  his,  or  by  naming  his  cajd,  or,  without  being  required 
so  to  do,  by  drawing  it  towards  him — the  dealer  may  require 
that  opponent 's  partner  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  of  the  suit 
then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose  the  trick. 

Should  the  partner  of  the  player  solely  entitled  to  exact  a 
penalty,  suggest  or  demand  the  enforcement  of  it,  no  penalty 
can  be  enforced. 

In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  has  been  incurred,  the  offender 
is  bound  to  give  reasonable  time  for  the  decision  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

If  a  bystander  make  any  remark  which  calls  the  attention  of 
a  player  or  players  to  an  oversight  affecting  the  score,  he  if 
liable  to  be  called  on,  by  the  players  only,  to  pay  the  stakes 
and  all  bets  on  that  game  or  rubber. 

A  bystander,  by  agreement  among  the  players,  may  decide 
any  question. 

A  card  or  cards  torn  or  marked  must  be  either  replaced  by 
agreement,  or  new  cards  called  at  the  expense  of  the  table. 
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Once  a  trick  is  complete,  turned,  and  quitted,  it  must  not  be 
looked  at  until  the  end  of  the  hand, 

DUMMY  BEIDGE. 

Is  played  by  three  playe^rs. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  loTvest  can!  deals  first,  and  has  the 
Dummy  throHghout  the  first  rubber;  the  player  who  cuts  the 
next  lowest  card  has  the  Dummy  for  the  second  rubber. 

The  dealer  can  make  any  of  the  ordinary  Bridge  declaralions 
on  his  own  hand,  or  he  can  leave  it  to  the  Dummj-,  in  which 
case  he  must  look  at  the  dummy,  without  exposing  it,  and  must 
make  the  declaration  as  follows: 

I.     If  Dummy  holds  three  or  four  aces,  he  must  declare 
"no  trumps." 
n.     If  Dummy  has  not   three  acea,  he   must   declare   his 
numerically  longest  suit. 
m.     If  Dummy  haa  two  or  three  suits  of  equal  length,  he 
must  declare  the  strongest,  reckoned  by  addition  of 
the  pips,  an   ace  counting  eleven,  and  each  of  the 
other  honors  ten. 
IV.     If  Dummy's  equal  suits  are  also  of  equal  strength, 
reckoned  as  above,  then  the  most  valuable  of  them 
must  be  declared. 
The  adversaries  can  double  as  at  ordinary  Bridge,  and  the 
dealer  has  the  right  of  re-doubling,  although  he  has  seen  two 
hands;   but  he  may  not  look  at  his  own  hand  again  before 
deciding  whether  to  re-double.     The  hand  is  then  played  as  at 
ordinary  Bridge. 

When  either  of  his  opponents  deals,  the  player  of  Dummy 
must  look  first  at  the  hand  which  has  to  lead,  and  must  doabl<> 
or  lead  to  the  first  trick  before  looking  at  his  other  hand. 
The  game  can  be  played  in  either  of  the  two  following  ways: 
I.     As  soon  as  the  first  card  is  led.  Dummy's  hand  is  ex- 
posed on  the  table,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  at  ordi- 
nary Bridge. 
II.     As  soon  as  the  first  card  is  led,  both  the  Dummy's  hand 
and  the  dealer's  partner's  hand  are  exposed  on  the 
table,  and  the  hand  is  played  Double  Dummy. 
When  it  is  Dummy's  deal,  his  partner  looks  at  his  own  hand 
first,  and  makes  the  declaration  or  passes  it  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  his  own  deal,  the  only  difference  in  the  play  being  that 
the  first  lead  is  by  the  player  on  his  right,  and  is  consequently 
through  his  hand  instead  of  up  to  it. 

In  all  other  caaes  the  Rules  of  Bridge  apply. 
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Double  Dummy. 

The  rules  are  the  same  as  in  Dummy  Bridge,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

The  dealer  deals  for  himself  each  time,  never  for  his  Dummy ; 
and  the  hand  on  his  left  always  leads  first,  and  has  the  first 
right  of  doubling. 

Neither  player  may  look  at  more  than  one  of  his  two  hands 
before  the  first  card  is  led,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  dealer 
when  the  call  is  passed  to  Dummy. 

Either  player  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  revoke  in  his  own 
hand,  but  not  in  his  Dummy.         %     < 

THREE-HANDED  BRIDGE. 

Is  played  by  three  players,  all  against  all. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  has  the  first  deal,  and 
plays  the  Dummy  for  that  hand.  The  player  cutting  the  next 
lowest  card  sits  on  the  dealer's  left,  and  the  femaining  player 
in  the  dealer's  right. 

When  thte  first  hand  is  finished,  the  player  on  the  right  moves 
into  Dummy's  place,  and  the  player  on  the  left  (t.  e.,  he  who 
had  cut  the  second  lowest  card),  deals  and  plays  the  Dummy  for 
that  hand,  and  so  on,  until  the  completion  of  the  rubber;  the 
player  on  the  dealer 's  right  always  moving  into  the  vacant  seat. 

The  rules  for  declaring,  leading,  and  doubling  are  the  same 
as  at  Dummy  Bridge. 

When  the  dealer  wins  the  odd  trick  or  more,  the  value  of 
such  trick  or  tricks  is  scored  by  him  precisely  as  at  ordinary 
Bridge;  but  when  he  loses  one  or  more  tricks  the  value  of  it 
or  them  is  scored  to  each  of  his  opponents  above  the  line, 
instead  of  below  it. 

Under  no  circumstances  do  the  dealer's  opponents  score  any- 
thing below  the  line.  Honors  are  scored  as  at  ordinary  Bridge; 
and  when  they  are  against  the  dealer  they  are  scoreid  to  each 
opponent  equally,  however  they  are  held. 

The  game  is  30  scored  below  the  line,  as  at  ordinary  Bridge, 
and  the  player  who  first  wins  two  games  wins  the  rubber  and 
adds  100  to  his  score;  but  the  fact  of  one  player  winning  his 
first  game  does  not  affect  the  scores  of  the  other  two — they 
still  retain  anything  that  they  have  scored  below  the  line  to 
count  towards  the  next  game. 

The  rubber  consists  of  four  games;  but  when  two  games  have 
been  won  by  the  same  player,  the  other  or  others  ars  not  played. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rubber,  the  total  scores  for  tricks, 
honors.  Chicane,  and  Slam  obtained  by  each  player  are  added 
up,  one  hundred  points  are  added  to  the  score  of  the  winner, 
Msd  the  difference  between  his  score  and  t^t  of  each  of  hia 
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opponents  is  the  number  of  points  won  from  or  lost  to  each  of 
them  separately  by  the  -winner  of  the  rubber.  The  difference 
between  the  scores  of  the  two  losers  is  also  paid  by  the  third 
player  to  the  second. 

ETIQUETTE  OF  BEIDGE. 

The  following  rules  belong  to  the  established  Etiquette  of 
Bridge.  They  are  not  called  laws,  as  it  is  difficult — in  some 
cases  impossible — to  apply  any  penalty  to  their  infraction,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  cease  to  play  with  players  who  habitually 
disregard  them. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  game  is  played,  acts  may  be  so  done,  and 
words  BO  spoken,  as  to  convey  a  very  distinct  intimation  to  a 
partner.  To  do  so  is  to  offend  against  the  most  important  of 
the  proprieties  of  the  game. 

Declarations  ought  to  be  made  in  a  simple  manner — e.  g,,  by 
saying,  "I  make  hearts  trumps";  "There  are  no  trumps";  or, 
"I  leave  it  to  you."  There  ought  to  be  neither  intimation  of 
doubt  in,  or  reason  for,  making  this  declaration.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  done  or  said  by  the  declarent  which  may  afford  an 
indication  or  intimation  of  the  hand  which  he  holds,  or  draws 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  score. 

A  player  should  avoid  any  unnecessary  hesitation  in  passing 
the  trump  declaration  to  his  partner,  or  giving  any  well-marked 
indication  of  doubt  or  perplexity. 

Similarly,  a  player  who  has  the  first  right  of  doubling  or 
re-doubling,  on  behalf  of  a  partnership,  ought  not  to  decline 
to  exercise  that  right,  and  so  pass  it  to  his  partner,  after  any 
unnecessary  hesitation,  or  after  giving  any  well-marked  indica- 
tion of  doubt  or  perplexity. 

Any  one,  having  the  lead  and  one  or  more  winning  cards  to 
play,  should  not  draw  a  second  card  out  of  his  hand  until  his 
partner  has  played  to  the  first  trick,  such  act  being  a  distinct 
intimation  that  the  former  has  played  a  winning  card.  , 

A  player  who  has  looked  at  his  cards  ought  not  to  give  any 
indication  by  word  or  gesture  as  to  the  nature  of  his  hand,  oi 
call  the  attention  of  his  partner  to  the  score  of  the  game. 

A  player  who  desires  the  cards  to  be  placed,  should  do  it  for 
his  own  information  only,  and  not  in  order  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  his  partner. 

No  player  should  object  to  refer  to  a  bystander,  who  pro- 
fesses himself  uninterested  in  the  game  and  able  to  decide,  a 
disputed  question  of  facts;  as  to  who  played  any  particnlai 
fcard — whether  honors  were  claimed  though  not  scored,  or  vice 
versa — etc.,  etc. 
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It  is  unfair  to  revoke  purposely;  having  made  a  revoke,  a 
player  is  not  justified  in  making  a  second  in  order  to  conceal 
the  first. 

HINTS  TO  BEGINNEKS. 

The  Declaration. 

Two  kinds  of  hands  are  especially  adapted  for  * '  no  tmmps ' ' 
— those  with  one  very  strong  suit,  and  those  with  protectiofn  in 
*very  suit. 

Declare  "No  Trumps": 

"With  an  established  black  suit  of  six  or  more  cards,  and  a 

king  guarded  in  another  suit. 
With  an   established   suit,   without  protection   in  another 
suit,  if  the  state  of  the  score  is  desperate — e.  g.,  with  a 
score  of  28  to  0,  and  a  game  up  in  favor  of  the  adver- 


With  three  aces  or  equivalent  strength  (an  ace  being  con- 
sidered equal  to  a  king  and  queen  together),  with  three 
suits  guarded,  unless  able  to  makeja  strong  heart  declara- 
tion or  very  strong  diamond  (six  with  two  honors). 
With  protection  in  every  suit  and  a  king  more  than  one's 

fair  sliare  of  honors — t.  e.,  one  of  each  kind. 
Always  with  four  aces;  but  do  not  sacrifice  four  honors 
in  hearts   to   anything  less,   and  seldom   sacrifice   four 
honors  in  diamonds. 
Hands  containing  two  long  suits  are  especially  strong  in  a 
Buit  declaration. 

If  the  hand  is  of  average  strength  as  regards  high  cards — 
e.  g.,  with  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  one  of  each  kind,  gener- 
ally declare — 

Hearts:     With  six;  with  five,  including  two  honors;  or  four, 

all  honors. 
Diamonds:     With  six;  five,  including  three  honors;  or  four, 

all  honors. 
Clubs:     With   seven,  including   three  honors;    or   five,   with 

four  honors. 
Spades:     Practically  never. 

With  increased  all-round  strength  the  player  may  declare 
hearts  more  readily  (with  five  and  one  honor),  but  should  be 
more  chary  of  declaring  clubs;  diamond  declarations  are  almost 
independent  of  the  general  strength  of  the  hand. 

With  weak  hands,  such  as  with  one  king  only  and  no  other 
card  of  value,  a  defetsive  declaration  of  five  cards  in  a  black 
suit  can  be  made. 
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With  nothing  of  value  in  the  hand,  a  snit  of  two  Bpades  may 
be  declared;  but  four  clubs,  five  diamonds,  or  six  hearts  would 
probably  prove  less  expensive. 

At  advanced  states  of  the  score  any  black  suit  which  gives  a 
good  chance  of  winning  the  game  may  be  declared. 

With  one's  score  at  twenty-eight,  any  suit  of  five  <Jards  may 
be  declared  as  giving  a  better  chance  of  the  odd  trick  thao 
a  pass. 

Passed  Declarations. 

The  dealer's  partner  should  generally  declare  "no  trumps'* 
when  he  would  have  done  so  as  dealer,  unless  there  is  another 
good  declaration  possible;  occasionally  he  may  declare  with  lesa 
'strength  when  the  only  alternative  is  spades. 

Bemember  that  unguarded  high  cards  have  little  value  when 
they  are  exposed. 

With  a  hand  of  nearly  "no  trump"  strength,  the  best  suit 
can  be  chosen,  even  though  it  consists  of  four  cards  only. 

With  an  average  hand,  the  best  suit  can  be  chosen  if  it  con- 
tains five  cards;  otherwise  a  black  suit  must  be  declared — 
spades  if  both  are  poor. 

With  weaker  hands,  the  player  may  be  driven  to  declare  a 
short  suit  of  spades;  but  he  should  nearly  always  prefer  clubs 
if  he  can  thus  obtain  two  more  trumps.  With  however  weak 
a  hand,  a  suit  of  six  cards  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  a 
short  suit  of  spades. 

Doubling  and  Be-Doubling. 

Compare  the  strength  of  your  hand  with  that  which  would 
justify  an  original  declaration.  If  your  hand  is  stronger  than 
this,  either  by  two  extra  trumps  or  two  extra  aces,  you  may 
double;  or  with  one  extra,  if  you  are  to  the  left  of  the  strong 
hand. 

You  may  double  a  spade  declaration  with  five  trumps  and  an 
otherwise  average  hand ;  a  spade  declaration  bj  the  dealer  may 
be  doubled  with  somewhat  less  strength. 

It  is  safer  to  double  on  strength  in  trumps  than  on  all-round 
strength. 

Double  rather  more  freely  when  you  wish  trumps  to  be  led, 
and  also  in  states  of  the  score  when  the  doubled  value  will 
lessen  the  number  of  tricks  required  to  give  you  the  game,  but 
wiU  not  assist  the  adversaries. 

Doubling  by  the  leader's  partner  against  a  "no  trump" 
declaration  indicates  that  the  player  has  a  very  strong  suit 
which  he  wishes  to  be  led.  In  response,  the  leader  will  lead  hit 
vreakest  suit  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  his  partner's  strongest. 
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In  some  circles  a  heart  is  led.     The  player  should  ascertain 
the  convention  followed  before  sitting  down  to  play. 

In  order  to  redouble,  the  player  should  have  a  very  strong 
hand — nearly  two  tricks  stronger  than  for  doubling. 

The  Play  of  the  Hand. 

Dummy's  hand  should  be  carefully  examined  immediately  it 
is  exposed,  by  all  the  players,  especially  the  dealer.  Many  mis- 
takes are  made  through  playing  too  hurriedly  to  the  first  trick, 
before  the  position  suddenly  brought  to  view  is  fully  realized. 
The  plan  of  campaign  for  the  hand  must  be  formed  at  once 
and  adhered  to,  unless  the  cards  lie  more  unfavorably  than 
expected. 

When  the  original  scheme  is  seen  to  be  impossible,  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  good  player  to  change  the  tactics  promptly,  and 
make  the  best  of  the  situation. 

With  No  Trumps. 

The  main  object  of  each  side  is  to  -establish  a  long  suit. 
Usually  the  adversaries  will  endeavor  to  bring  in  the  suit  first 
opened.  The  player  with  the  long  suit  will  generally  keep 
every  card  of  it.  It  is  his  partner 's  duty  to  assist  him  as  much 
as  possible  by  returning  the  suit  as  often  as  he  can,  and  keep- 
ing guards  to  the  dealer's  suits.  When  the  suit  first  opened 
is  abandoned,  the  object  wiU  usually  be  to  bring  in  the  long 
suit  of  the  original  third  player,  and  the  positions  of  the  part- 
ners will  be  reversed.  The  chance  of  saving  the  game  depends 
on  their  coSperation. 

Generally  lead  and  return  your  highest  card  of  a  suit  which 
you  are  endeavoring  to  establish  for  your  partner;  but  should 
you  hold  five  or  more  cards  in  the  suit  opened  by  your  partner, 
it  is  likely  that  you  are  longer  in  the  suit  than  he,  and  you 
should  return  your  lowest,  unless  you  hold  the  best  card  or  a 
sequence  of  high  cards. 

The  dealer  will  generally  choose  the  longest  suit  in  the  two 
hands;  but  he  must  pay  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing it,  which  depends  on  the  number  and  size  of  the  cards  held 
by  the  adversaries.  It  is  useless  to  establish  a  suit  in  a  hand 
that  is  too  weak  in  cards  of  re-entry. 

Deep  finesses  can  be  made  on  both  sides  in  the  suit  to  be 
established.  It  is  not  advantageous  to  win  tricks  early,  but 
often  the  reverse.  It  is  often  wise  to  hold  up  the  winning  card, 
both  of  one 's  own  suit  and  the  adversary 's,  since  being  able  to 
win  the  third  round  of  the  suit  often  determines  whether  the 
suit  shall  be  brought  in  or  not.  Finesses  should  seldom  be 
made  in  suits  which  neither  side  is  trying  to  establish. 
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With  a  Suit  Declared. 

The  dealer 's  chief  object  is  to  prevent  the  adversaries  making 
tricks,  hj  discarding  his  losing  cards  either  to  winning  high 
cards  in  his  other  band  or  to  an  established  suit,  the  latter 
course  rendering  it  necessary  that  trumps  should  be  first  led. 
The  dealer  should  endeavor  to  make  tricks  by  trumping  with 
the  weaker  hand,  if  possible,  before  leading  trumps ;  it  is  easier 
to  do  this  when  the  weaker  hand  is  unseen.  If  there  is  no 
chance  of  making  worthless  trumps  by  rufiing,  it  is  generally 
wise  to  lead  trumps  even  when  not  holding  strong  hands. 

The  two  chief  objects  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  are  to  make 
tricks  before  the  dealer  can  discard,  and  to  play  the  cards  to 
the  best  advantage  by  leading  through  tenaces,  and  avoiding 
leading  from  and  up  to  tenaces.  These  objects  are  frequently 
inconsistent.  Early  in  the  hand  the  greater  attention  must  be 
paid  to  tenace  play.  Avoid  leading  from  a  tenace;  lead  up  to 
Dummy's  weak  suit,  and  in  a  less  degree  through  Dummy's 
strong  suit,  if  the  strength  is  broken.  When  the  establishment 
of  a  suit  is  threatened,  disregard  the  question  of  tenaces,  and 
lead  suits  in  which  you  are  strong  and  Dummy  is  weak.  Do  not 
hold  on  to  a  tenace  too  long.  Tricks  are  frequently  lost  when 
one  player  holds  the  ace,  queen,  and  his  partner  the  king,  knave, 
and  each  is  afraid  of  leading  into  a  tenace. 

Be  cautious  of  leading  a  suit  in  which  Dummy  is  very  short, 
early  in  the  hand.  If  Dummy  is  weak,  he  may  make  a  trick  by 
trumping ;  if  he  is  strong,  he  may  get  a  discard.  The  suit  must, 
hoM'ever,  be  led  before  Dummy  has  been  able  to  discard  from  it. 

Forcing  the  dealer  involves  loss  of  the  lead,  and  should 
usually  be  avoided.  It  can  be  done  with  advantage  when  the 
strong  hand  also  has  the  long  suit  that  is  to  be  feared. 

If  there  is  a  chance  of  making  tricks  by  ruflfing,  try  to  do  so. 
A  singleton  lead  often  gains  tricks.  A  lead  from  a  suit  of 
three  cards,  not  containing  a  strong  sequence,  is  the  worst  of 
all  leads. 

General  Advice. 

Do  not  hesitate  in  making  a  declaration,  bo  as  to  give  infor- 
mation as  to  your  hand. 

Do  not  take  advantage  of  such  information  given  by  your 
partner. 

Always  bear  the  score  in  mind.  Make  certain  of  saving  or 
winning  the  game,  if  possible,  by  leading  out  winning  cards 
if  you  see  that  there  is  any  danger  of  losing  it. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  AUCTION  BRIDGE. 


The  rules  governing  Auction  Bridge  are  the  same  as  Bridge 
Whist  in  all  respects,  except  as  to  manner  of  bidding  and 
scoring.  After  the  dealer  has  made  his  declaration;  i.  e.,  one 
"spade,"  or  two  "no  trump,"  etc.,  each  player  in  turn  on  the 
dealer's  left  has  the  right  to  make  a  higher  declaration,  or  to 
double  the  last  bid  made,  or  to  redouble  a  bid  which  has 
been  doubled.  A  player  cannot  double  his  partner's  bid  or 
redouble  his  partner's  double,  but  he  may  redouble  a  bid  of 
his  partner  which  has  been  doubled  by  his  opponent. 

A  player  in  turn  may  overbid  the  previous  bid  any  num- 
ber of  times  and  may  also  overbid  his  partner,  but  he  cannot 
overbid  his. own  declaration  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
other  three  players.  When  the  final  bid  has  been  made,  i.  e., 
when  the  last  declaration  has  been  passed  by  the  other  three 
players,  the  player  who  made  such  bid  shall  play  the  Dummy, 
as  in  Bridge.     A  bid  of  two  clubs  is  higher  than  oneheart,  etc. 

After  the  final  bid  has  been  made  a  player  cannot  give  hia 
partner  any  information  as  to  a  previous  bid,  whether  made 
h^  himself  or  either  opponent;  but  a  player  is  entitled  to 
enquire  at  any  time  during  the  play  what  was  the  final  bid. 

The  act  of  doubling  or  redoubling  reopens  the  bidding.  A 
player  whose  bid  has  been  doubled,  or  whose  double  has  been 
redoubled,  can  in  his  proper  turn  make  a  further  higher  bid. 

If  a  player  double  out  of  his  turn,  the  opponent  on  his 
left  may  demand  a  new  deal. 

When  the  final  bid  has  been  made  the  play  shall  begin, 
and  the  player  on  the  left  of  the  bidder  shall  lead. 

The  scoring  is  the  same  as  in  Bridge,  except  when  a  bidder 
fails  to  make  good  his  declaration,  his  opponents  score  fifty 

Eointa  for  each  trick  short  of  the  number  bid,  or  if  the  bid  has 
een  doubled  or  redoubled,  one  hundred  or  two  hundred, 
respectively,  for  each  under  trick.  Neither  the  bidder  nor  his 
opponents  score  anything  toward  the  game. 

When  a  player  whose  bid  has  been  doubled  makes  good 
by  winning  at  least  the  declared  number  of  tricks,  he  scores  a 
bonus  of  fifty  for  winning  and  fifty  for  each  additional  trick 
above  his  bid.  If  he  or  his  partner  have  redoubled,  the 
boaus  is  doubled. 
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(OR  RHUMMY) 


The  Pack. — Full  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  which  rank  from 
the  king  down  in  sequence  to  the  ace;  the  suits  have  no  rank. 

Number  of  Players. — From  two  to  six — four  to  six  making 
the  best  game. 

Cutting  and  Shuffling. — The  cards  are  spread  and  drawn 
for  choice  of  seats  and  the  first  deal;  low  wins,  and  ace  is  low. 
Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuflae,  the  dealer  last.  Player  to 
the  right  of  the  dealer  cuts. 

Dealing. — When  two  play,  nine  cards  are  given  to  each; 
when  three  play,  eight  cards  to  each;  when  four  or  more  play, 
seven  cards  to  each.  Cards  are  dealt  one  at  a  time,  and  the 
next  card  is  turned  face  up  and  placed  beside  the  stock,  which 
is  left  in  the  center  of  the  table,  face  down. 

Objects  of  the  Game. — To  get  rid  of  the  cards  dealt  to  the 
player  by  laying  them  out  in  triplets,  or  in  sequence  and  suits 
of  three. 

The  Play. — The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  must  either 
draw  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  stock  (without  showing  it),  or 
must  take  the  card  that  lies  face  up  beside  the  stock,  cUscard- 
ing  one  in  its  place  after  he  sees  what  he  gets. 

If  he  holds  three  of  a  kind,  such  as  thJee  tens,  or  three  of 
any  suit  in  sequence,  such  as  6,  7,  8  of  clubs,  he  lays  them 
face  up  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  If  he  has  no  such  com- 
bination, he  should  draw  so  as  to  get  one  together. 

The  eldest  hand  having  played,  each  player  in  turn  to  his 
left  must  draw  a  card  and  may  lay  out  any  combination  he 
holds,  discarding  a  card  in  place  of  the  one  drawn.  Only  one 
-combination  can  be  laid  down  at  a  time.  After  a  few  plays 
there  are  usually  several  cards  on  the  table  face  up  and  the 
.  player  afcer  drawing  may  play  one  card  at  a  time  on  any 
sequence. 

The  game  is  sometimes  rendered  more  difficult  by  having 
only  one  card  face  up,  each  discard  being  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  original  faced  card,  so  that  there  are  two  piles  to  draw 
from,  one  face  up  and  one  face  down,  but  only  the  top  card 
may  be  taken  from  either.  This  makes  the  game  much  longer, 
but  adds  to  the  skill  demanded,  as  the  cards  passed  must  be 
remembered.     A  card  once  covered  cannot  be  used. 

After  drawing  from  the  stock  and  before  discarding,  any 
player  may  get  rid  of  one  card  ia  hia  hand  by  putting  it  on 
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some  combination  already  laid  down  by  another  player.  If  he 
holds  the  8  of  hearts,  for  instance,  and  some  one  nad  laid  the 
5,  6,  7  of  hearts  on  the  table,  the  8  may  be  added  to  those  three 
cards,  but  only  one  card  at  a  time  may  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way. 

The  first  person  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cards  dealt  to  him  and 
drawn  by  him,  either  by  laying  six  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 
or  by  laying  four  or  five  and  giving  the  others  to  other  players 
layouts,  discarding  his  last  card,  wins  the  game  and  the  others 
settle  with  him  according  to  the  number  of  pips  on  the  carda 
they  have  left  in  hand,  ace  counting  one  and  so  on  up,  the 
jack  11,  queen  12  and  king  13. 

No  player  is  allowed  to  lay  down  any  combination  or  get 
rid  of  any  combination  except  in  his  proper  turn,  so  that  it  a 
player  wins  the  game  it  is  too  late  for  any  of  the  others  to  lay 
down  or  get  rid  of  any  cards  that  they  could  have  got  rid  of. 

It  is  usually  better  for  those  who  cannot  use  any  of  the 
cards  faced  on  the  table  to  draw  from  the  stock  on  the  chance 
of  getting  something  to  fit  their  hand,  but  in  case  of  doubt  it 
is  wiser  to  play  for  the  smaller  combinations,  such  as  three 
treys  than  for  three  jacks,  because  if  youi  do  not  get  the  third 
one  before  some  player  wins  the  game,  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  pipa  on  the  cards  you  hold. 

The  last  card  drawn  from  the  stock  and  discarded  cannot 
be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a  player's  pip,  but 
only  if  it  gives  a  play  of  threes  or  by  the  holdmg  of  intervening 
plays  on  board. 

If  all  the  stock  is  drawn  before  any  player  wins  the  game, 
there  are  two  ways  to  play: 

1.  All  the  hands  are  shown  and  the  lowest  pip  value  wins. 
In  this  method  the  play  ends  with  the  person  who  draws  the 
last  card,  the  next  player  not  being  allowed  to  use  his  discard. 

2.  The  discards  are  all  gathered  up,  shuffled  and  cut,  and 
the  top  card  turned  face  up,  the  remaining  cards  being  left 
face  down,  aad  the  game  proceeds  as  if  the  original  stock  were 
still  there. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  HEARTS 


This  game  is  played  the  same  as  a  "No  Tnmip"  in  Bridge, 
the  object  being  to  take  no  tricks  containing  hearts.  Each 
heart  scores  one  against  the  player  taking  the  trick  and  the 
qaeen  of  spades  scores  thirteen  against  the  player  taking  th&trick. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  FIVE  HUNDRED. 


The  game  of  Five  Hundred  is  a  game  adopted  for  three 
players,  but  i3  also  played  by  four,  two  of  the  players  as  part- 
ners against  the  other  two. 

How  to  Use  the  Beck. 

For  the  three-handed  game,  all  the  cards  above  the  six-spot 
are  used.  For  the  four-handed  partner  game,  all  the  cards 
above  the  three-spot  are  used,  excepting  the  four  of  diamonds 
and  hearts.    Always  use  the  joker. 

Eow  to  Deal  the  Cards. 

Choice  of  seats  can  be  had  by  cutting  cards.  The  cards  are 
laid  out  face  downwards  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle;  each 
player  draws  a  cardj  the  lowest  card  drawn  wins  the  deal,  the 
joker  lowest  of  all.  If  the  cards  drawn  by  two  players  are  of 
the  same  value,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  deal  they  draw 
again;  the  lowest  card  thus  drawn  wins  the  deal. 

The  deck  is  then  shuffled  and  the  player  to  the  right  of  the 
dealer  cuts,  and  not  less  than  five  cards  must  be  left  in  either 
packet.  The  deal  is  performed  by  the  dealer  giving  on  the  first 
round  three  cards  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with 
the  player  on  his  left,  then  two  on  the  second  round,  three 
cards  on  the  third,  and  two  on  the  fourth,  making  ten  cards  in 
all  to  each  player.  The  three  cards  for  the  widow  are  dealt 
face  down  on  the  table,  after  the  end  of  the  second  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  third  round.  After  the  /irst  deal  the  right 
of  dealing  passes  in  regular  rotation  to  the  left.  A  miadeal 
does  not  lose  the  deal. 

What  Each  Card  Designates. 

The  cards  in  suits,  not  trumps,  rank  as  in  Whist,  the  ace 
being  the  highest  and  the  four  being  the  lowest.  When  a  suit 
is  made  trumps,  the  cards  rank  as  follows:  The  joker  is 
always  the  highest  trump  card;  the  jack  of  the  suit  declared 
is  the  next  highest  trump;  the  other  jack  of  the  same  color 
(black  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  the  third  highest  trump, 
and  the  others  follow — ace,  king,  queen,  ten,  nine,  etc.,  of  the 
suit  declared. 

In  a  "no  trump"  hand  the  joker  is  the  only  trump  card.  It 
can  be  played  in  any  suit,  provided  the  player  has  no  card  of 
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Sow  to  Make  a  Bid. 


the  suit  led  in  his  hand.  If  the  joker  is  led,  the  player  lead* 
ing  it  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  suit  he  wishes  played 
to  it,  and  the  players  must,  if  possible,  play  a  card  of  the  suit 
called  for. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  eldest  hand  (the  player 
to  the  left  of  the  dealer)  begins  the  bidding  for  the  privilege 
of  making  the  trump,  or  may  decline  to  bid  at  all  if  so  desired. 
Each  player,  in  turn  continuing  to  the  left,  has  then  the  right 
to  bid,  but  if  he  bids  out  of  turn  he  loses  the  right  of  bidding 
for  that  deal.  The  highest  bidder  is  entitled  to  the  widow  and 
discards  all  but  ten  cards.  No  bid  can  be  made  for  less  than 
six  nor  more  than  nine  tricks.  If  there  is  no  bid  for  at  least 
six  tricks  the  cards  are  bunched  and  the  deal  passes  to  the  next 
player  on  the  left.  Each  player  bids  to  take  a  certain  num- 
ber of  tricks,  calling  the  suit  he  is  bidding  on,  thus:  Seven  in 
clubs,  eight  in  diamonds,  etc.  If  he  is  bidding  without  trumps 
he  must  so  declare. 

A  bidder  is  barred  from  making  any  alterations  from  his 
bid  once  made,  and  if  his  bid  is  success'ful  he  is  compelled  to 
play  it  out. 

The  suits  rank  in  value,  clubs  being  the  lowest,  spades,  hearts, 
diamonds.    No  trumps  being  the  highest. 

The  rank  of  a  bid  depends  upon  the  score  value  of  the  tricks 
bid.  Thus,  eight  tricks  in  hearts  (240)  would  outrank  eight 
tricks  in  spades  (180);  but  nine  tricks  in  clubs  (160)  would 
outbid  seven  tricks  in  hearts  (160),  because,  although  of  the 
same  score  value,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  suit  which 
requires  most  tricks  to  make  the  same  score. 

Scoring. 

The  game  consists  of  500  points.  The  player  whose  score 
first  reaches  500  points  wins  the  game.  The  following  table 
shows  the  scoring  value  of  the  tricks  in  each  suit : 

Table  of  Scoring  Values. 

If  trumps  are—      6  Tricks      7  Tricks     8  Tricks    9  Tricks 

Spades 40  80  120  160 

Clubs 60  120  180  240 

Diamonds 80  160  240  320 

Hearts lOQ  200  300  400 

No  trumps 120  240  360  480 

After  the  hand  is  played  out,  if  the  successiyl  bidder  makes 
as  many  tricks  as  he  has  bid,  he  has  the  first  count;  he  scores 
according  to  the  above  table.     He  cannot  score  for  any  tricki 
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taken  more  than  he  bid;  except  should  he  take  all  ten  tricss 
he  is  entitled  to  score  250  in  place  of  any  lower  amount  he 
has  bid.  Each  player  other  than  the  bidder  counts  ten  for 
every  trick  he  takes,  but  he  cannot  score  them  until  after  the 
successful  bidder  has  scored  his  points.  Should  the  bidder  fail 
to  take  the  required  number  of  tricks  bid  he  is  * '  set  back ' '  the 
number  of  points  his  bid  calls  for.  Should  the  bid  successfully 
made  put  the  bidder  out,  he  may  claim  the  game  as  soon  as 
the  number  of  tricks  he  bid  are  taken.  If  either  of  the 
opponents  during  the  play  of  the  hand  should  make  sufficient 
points  to  win  the  game  he  cannot  score  them  until  after  the 
bidder  has  scored  his  points,  he  having  always  the  right  to 
gcore  firs* 

Eow  to  Play  the  Hand. 

The  player  who  makes  the  highest  bid  leads  any  card  he 
pleases,  and  each  player,  beginning  with  the  one  to  the  left 
of  the  leader,  must  play  in  turn  a  card  to  the  lead.  Each 
player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can;  failure  to  follow  suit  when 
able  to  do  so  constitutes  a  revoke.  If  he  has  no  card  of  the 
suit  led  he  is  not  compelled  to  trump,  but  may  play  a  card  of 
any  suit  he  chooses.  When  all  the  players  have  played  to  the 
lead,  that  constitutes  a  trick.  The  winner  of  the  first  trick 
leads  to  the  next,  and  the  playing  proceeds  in  this  way  until 
all  the  cards  held  by  each  of  the  players  are  played  out. 

Revoking. 

When  a  revoke  is  established  the  cards  remaining  unplayed, 
if  any,  are  abandoned.  If  the  bidder  has  revoked  he  is  set 
back  the  amount  of  his  bid,  and  his  opponents  score  what  tricks 
they  have  so  far  made. 

If  either  of  the  opponents  has  revoked  neither  of  them  can 
score  anything,  and  the  bidder  scores  the  amount  of  his  bid. 

Any  details  relating  to  the  information  of  the  table,  shnffing, 
cards  liable  to  be  called,  cards  played  in  error  or  out  of  turn 
not  covered  by  ^e  above  rules,  follow  the  Rules  of  Whist. 
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